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T is rare, in these latter days of the | our political leaders are men of doubtful 
republic, to find a man of pure moral- | character ; some of them are notorious for 
ity in public life. It has come to be almost | immorality, and even for profligacy. The 
a settled maxim that it is impossible to be | high places of honor and profit are too often 
at once a politician and a Christian. The | the rewards, not of public service, not of 
truth must be told; religious men, gen- | virtuous life, not even of intellectual capaci- 
erally, refuse to enter the arena of political | ty and industry, but of labors for the behoof 
strife, from fear of its unholy and poison- | of a political party, or of intrigues for the 
ous atmosphere. Many, if not most, of | benefit of some sordid clique. The Amer- 
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ican Republic of this day honors the dem- 
agogue oftener than the statesman. 


Yet there is nothing in the proper bus- | 
iness of the politician to prevent the purest 


and the best from entering upon its duties. 
Taken in its largest sense—the Aristotelian 
Tositeia— politics affords, in theory, the 
noblest study, next to theology, to which 
the mind of man can turn itself; and it 
furnishes, in practice, one of the grandest 
and worthiest occupations of human life. 
To study the laws of social order, which 
are the laws of God, and to apply them in 
the government of the state, is a function 
for which the most comprehensive talents 
and the loftiest virtue are only too inade- 
quate. It is a sad omen for the state that 
these great truths are lost sight of; and 
that the administration of the government 
of this nation, and of the several states 
that compose it, instead of being in the 
hands of the best men, is too often handed 
over to the worst. On the other hand, 
the history of the republic affords bright 
examples of virtue in high places, in suf- 
ficient number to vindicate our doctrine 
that the Christian life may be maintained 
even by American politicians. Among 
the noblest of these examples is that af- 
forded by the life and character of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Joun M’Lean was born in Morris 
County, New Jersey, on the eleventh of 
March, 1785. In 1789 his father determ- 
ined to remove to the Western country, 
and, after short residences in Virginia and 
Kentucky, he finally settled in that part 
of the Northwestern Territory now con- 
stituting the State of Ohio. The son 


still occupies the farm first taken up by | 


his father. 

In that new country the means of edu- 
cation were limited, nor was Mr. M’Lean, 
who was rich in children, able to send 
them from home to be taught. 


The young | 





John aided his father in the duties of the | 


farm, and to these years of active labor 
he owes, in great part, the stalwart frame 
and robust health which make him now, 
at seventy-two, a model of manly vigor in 


old age. But his mind was too active, 


even in boyhood, to allow him to go un- 
His was one of those ener- 
getic natures which are not only prompt to 
take opportunities, but to make them. It 
is, perhaps, not surprising, that many of 
the men who have reached the highest 
eminence in this country have conquered 


cultivated. 








obstacles in the beginning of life. In the 
West, especially, life is a battle with na- 
ture and with circumstances. The care- 
ful culture of European civilization would 
unfit men for this fierce strife. The 
plant, nurtured in the green-house by the 
careful tending of the gardener, having its 
roots constantly watered, and its growth 
watched by the eye of anxious expecta- 
tion, may reach an earlier maturity, and 
gain a more delicate beauty ; but the sap- 
ling which knows no other tending than 
the soil of nature, no other nursing than 
that of the careless winds, and the free 
showers, and the warm sunshine from 
heaven, will strike a firmer root, and put 
forth a stronger and more enduring life. 
By eighteen years of age young M’Lean, 
in spite of all difficulties, had gained a 
substantia! English education, and a tol- 
erable acquaintance with the ancient Jan- 
guages. Having determined to prepare 
himself for the law, he obtained a situation 
as writer in the county clerk’s office at 
Cincinnati. By working at this clerkship 
part of each day he earned a support, and 
pursued his legal studies in the remaining 
hours, under the direction of Arthur St. 
Clair, Esq., an eminent counselor of 
Cincinnati. 

In 1807 he was admitted to the bar, and 
entered upon the practice of the law at 
Lebanon, Ohio. In the same year he was 
married to Miss Rebecca Edwards, of 
South Carolina, a lady whose excellent 
qualities both of heart and head secured 
her the esteem of all who knew her, and 
who guided the affairs of Mr. M’Lean’s 
household with discretion and wisdom for 
thirty-three years. She died in 1840. Mr 
M’Lean’s talents and industry soon gained 
him a lucrative practice ; and had he been 
content to remain in private life he would 
doubtless have amassed great wealth in 
the regular pursuit of his profession. His 
character for integrity was well estab- 
lished, even before his conversion; and 
although he was inclined, for a few years 


| after entering the bar, to skeptical views 


with regard to religion, he maintained an 
unstained reputation in the community. A 
new law, however, was given to his life by 
the grace of God, under the ministry of the 
venerable John Collins, whose memory is 
fragrant throughout the West as one of the 
most eloquent and faithful of the pioneer 
preachers of Methodism. The following ac- 
count of his conversion is from the “ Recol- 
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lections of the Rev. G. W. Walker. Mr. years of great public agitation. The el- 


Collins made an appointment to preach in a 
private house in Lebanon. 
fixed the rooms were crowded, and many 
persons had to stand about the doors. 
Among these was young M’Lean, who 
stood where, he could hear distinctly, 
though, as he thought, unobserved by the 
minister. During the discourse, how- 
ever, he fell under the notice of Mr. 
Collins’s keen eye ; and, his prepossessing 
and intelligent appearance attracted, at the 
first glance, the notice of the preacher. 

He paused a moment, and offered up a 
short prayer, mentally, for the immediate 
conversion of the young man. After Mr. 
Collins resumed, the first word he uttered 
was “eternity.” ‘That word was spoken 
with a voice so solemn and impressive 
that its full import was felt by Mr. 
M’Lean. All things besides seemed to 
be nothing in comparison to it. He 
sought an acquaintance with Mr. Collins, 
and a short time after this accompanied 
him to one of his appointments in the 
country, and, at the close of the sermon, 
he remained in class to inquire ‘* what he 
On their return 
home, Mr. Collins told his young friend 
that he had a request to make of him, 
which was reasonable, and he hoped 
would not be rejected. The request was, 
that he would read the New Testament 
at least fifteen minutes every day till his 
next visit. The promise was made and 
strictly performed. At first, the young 
man laid his watch on the table so as to 
be exact as to the time, but the interest 
in the Scriptures increased so that the 
time of reading was increased dayly. 
After this a covenant was made by the 
parties to meet each other at the throne 
of grace at the setting of the sun. It was 
not long before Mr. M’Lean was happily 
converted to God and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

From that day to this Mr. M’Lean’s 
life and conversation have “adorned the 
doctrine of God our Saviour.” His 
growth in the Christian graces has ap- 
parently kept pace with his political ad- 
vancement. Amid the temptations of 
nearly half a century of public life he has 





never stained his garments ; not one word | 


has ever been breathed, even in the stern- 
est strife of political warfare, against his 
moral or religious character. 


The years from 1807 to 1812 were | 


| ements were gathering for the storm of 
At the time | 


war which burst forth in 1812; and the 
great questions of the time penetrated the 
remotest nooks and corners of the coun- 
try. Every man had to take sides upon 
the issue of * war with England,” for or 
against. Mr. M’Lean identified himself, 
in the flush of his youth, with the Demo- 
cratic party, and was an ardent supporter 
of Mr. Madison’s war policy. 

In 1812 he was called upon to stand as 
the Democratic candidate for the repre- 
sentation of his district in the Congress of 
the United States, and was elected by a 
very large majority. An extra session 
was summoned after the declaration of 
war, and Mr. M’Lean then made his first 
appearance in Congress. Before the ses- 
sion was over he had made his mark. His 
first motion was for a bill to indemnify indi- 
viduals for property lost or taken for the 
public service during the war, and the bill 
afterward became a law. In the next ses- 
sion he introduced a pension law for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of sol- 
diers falling in the service during the pend- 
ing war. ‘These measures of justice and be- 
nevolence were characteristic of the man, 
and the vigor with which he pursued them 
added largely to his reputation; as did a 
speech in defense of the conduct of the 
war, delivered at the same _ session. 
Young as_he was, he served on the two 
chief committees of Congress, Foreign 
Affairs and the Public Lands. In 1814 
he was re-elected to Congress by a unan- 
imous vote, a thing then, as now, of rare 
occurrence. In 1815 he was solicited to 
stand for the United States Senatorship 
from Ohio, but declined. In 1816 he 
was unanimously elected, by the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, to the post of Justice of the 
Supreme Court of that state. He brought 
to the discharge of the judicial duty the 
very highest and aptest qualities, incor- 
ruptible integrity, a gentle and patient 
temper, and large professional attain- 
ments. During the six years in which he 
held the office his reputation for virtue 
and talent was not only spread through- 
out every part of his own state, but very 
widely beyond it. At the end of that 
time he was called into the wider sphere 
of national service, in which, in one ca- 
pacity or another, he has been ever since 
employed. 

In 1822 he was appointed Commissioner 
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of the General Land Office at Washington During the whole of President Adams’s 


by President Monroe; and in 1823 he | 
There is 


was made Postmaster General. 
no more arduous or thankless post in the 


government service than this; and before | 


M’Lean’s time the incumbents of the of- 
fice, almost without exception, had failed 
to secure the confidence of the public. 
On these grounds his friends dissuaded 
him from accepting it; but, after due con- 
sideration, he decided to undertake the 
work, and, in accordance with the habit 
of his life, “do his best in it.” The re- 
sult showed that he had not miscalculated 
his powers for administrative duty. Ev- 
erything in’ the office was out of order; 
the contracts were, to a large extent, in 
inefficient and incompetent hands; the 
mail service was so irregular that no one 
could trust it; in fact, the whole system 
was in a state of disorganization. Judge 
M’Lean soon changed all this; incompe- 
tent functionaries were discharged; the 
punctual fulfillment of contracts was de- 
manded and enforced ; the service of the 
mails became, as far as the circumstances 
of the country would allow, regular and 
trustworthy. The 
was himself the soul of the organization ; 
and his habits of punctuality, order, and 
promptitude were soon infused into the 
subordinate functionaries. It is too long 
ago for the younger men of the present 
generation to remember all this; but the 
sexagenarians will tell you, to this day, 
that the post-office, under M’Lean’s guid- 
ance, was, for the times, all that could be 
demanded, even by an exacting public 
opinion. So strong was M’Lean’s posi- 
tion that President Adams, on his acces- 
sion in 1825, did not dream of removing 
him; and, during the four years of that 
president’s tenure, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, though of opposite politics, com- 
manded his entire confidence and esteem. 
The strongest possible proof of the repu- 
tation of the judge at the time was af- 


Postmaster General 


forded by the debates in Congress on a | 


~ 
4s 


proposition, made in 1827, to increase the 


salary of the Postmaster General from | 


four thousand to six thousand dollars. 


the salary was intended for the officer, and 
not for the office; and that he would 
* vote for the bill if the salary was limited 
to M’Lean’s tenure.” 





administration, Judge M’Lean was well 
known to be in favor of General Jackson, 
for whom, indeed, he had labored in 1824. 
The contest for the presidency in 1828 
was one of great bitterness and violence 
of feeling; and then, for the first time, 
was the doctrine openly avowed, that “ to 
the victors belong the spoils,” and that 
men should be appointed to public office 
on purely political grounds. Mr. M’Lean 
had always made the subordinate appoint- 
ments in the post-office in view of the ca- 
pacity and integrity of the candidates ; 
and, indeed, it was not then even form- 
ally a recommendation for such posts that 
a man had distinguished himself as a vio- 
lent partisan; the only qualification which 
now-a-days seems potent in securing place 
and power. On General Jackson's acces- 
sion in 1829 he requested Judge M’Lean 
to retain the office which he had filled 
with so much honor to himself and to the 
government. But it was clear that a new 
view of political duty was to be the prev- 
alent one, and that he could not longer 
retain the independence of character and 
action that, from long habit, as well as 
from his moral constitution, had become 
part of his nature. Mr. M’Lean had been, 
and continued to be, a Democrat; but he 
had never sacrificed his principles to his 
party. Here is the great danger of party 
spirit in this country ; not in the combina- 
tion of men together, for that is essential 
to the accomplishment of great ends in a 
free government; but in the despotic use 
of the power which combination gives, to 
control the very members of the party 
itself, and that, too, in matters beyond the 
proper sphere of party activity. No man 
of self-respect and of religious character 
can submit to such a despotism as this. 
A true man will not swear obedience to 
the words or to the thoughts of any master 
or of any party; he knows that he is 
bound, by every obligation of the law of 
God, by every noble attribute of his own 
moral nature, to exercise for himself the 
high powers of thought, decision, and self- 


| determination with which God has in- 
The bill passed both houses almost unan- 
imously ; and in the Senate the eccentric | 
Randolph, of Roanoke, declared “ that | 


vested him. No man capable of reflec- 
tion at all can, without peril to his own 
moral nature, evade the obligation to 


think for himself ; our individual respon- 
sibility cannot be shifted upon other men’s 
shoulders upon any plea of ecclesiastical or 
We may, 


political necessity whatsoever. 
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and must, act with parties, both in Church 
and state; but every party that deserves 
to exist must have a clear and well-de- 
fined sphere of activity, and definite prin- 
ciples of action within that sphere. If 
these principles are ours, we forfeit noth- 
ing of manliness or virtue in acting with 
the party; if they are not, to serve the 
party is to serve the devil. 

As Judge M’Lean had long abandoned 
the devil’s service, he determined, in 
1828, to accept no public post that would 
make a sacrifice of his personal independ- 
ence in any way probable. After he had 
refused to retain the Post-office, General 
Jackson pressed him to accept first the 
War Department, and then the Navy; 
but M’Lean was inflexible. It is said 
that the old hero declared to one of his 
friends, after three repeated refusals from 
M’Lean, that it was strange “ the most 
honest man in the Democratic party 
should be the one least willing to serve 
him.” If the story is not true, it is at 
least well invented. But it was not the 
intention of Divine Providence that the 
services of this “‘ honest man” should be 
lost to the American government and peo- 
ple. The very place for which he was 
best fitted, and in which his peculiar vir- 
tues and talents could find the most con- 
spicuous field, happened then to be open. 
There was a vacancy on the Supreme 
Bench, and Judge M’Lean was nominated 
to fill it by General Jackson three days 
after his inauguration in 1829. The nom- 
ination was confirmed by the Senate, we 
believe, unanimously. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the highest judicial tribunal in 
the land; and its powers are, perhaps, 
more extensive than those of any other 
court in the world. Besides the ordinary 
questions of law, whether commercial, 
marine, or international, that occupy the 
attention of the highest courts in other 
lands, this tribunal has the great and per- 
ilous function of deciding upon the con- 
stitutionality of the laws of the several 
states of the Union and of Congress itself, 
in any case of conflict between such en- 
actments and the Federal Constitution. 
At the time of Judge M’Lean’s elevation 
to the Supreme Bench, the court was 
composed of Chief Justice Marshall and 
of Justices Story, Washington, Johnson, 
and Duval ; and of all these he alone sur- 
vives. In point of experience, therefore, 





and of nearer acquaintance with the spirit 
and views of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, there is no man upon the present 
bench to be compared with M’Lean. He 
is the sage of the Supreme Court. 

Of his decisions on mere law questions 
we are not competent to speak; but so 
far as we have learned the opinions of the 
legal fraternity, the reports contain no 
decisions, especially in commercial law, 
that are regarded as superior to his in 
point of clearness, method, and therough 
knowledge of the principles of law. On 
questions involving political relations, es- 
pecially those in which slavery is con- 
cerned, his opinions have commanded the 
public confidence, so far as their harmony 
‘with the Constitution and laws of the 
country are concerned, even when the 
public mind has been unsettled and 
agitated upon the questions themselves. 
Judge M’Lean has always been known as 
an anti-slavery man; but his private views 
have never interfered with his sense of 
constitutional obligation in any case where 
the legal rights of slaveholders were in- 
volved. In several cases occurring under 
the Fugitive Slave Law his course upon 
the bench has been very unsatisfactory to 
the stronger class of abolitionists in the 
Northern States ; but we have never heard, 
even from that quarter, the slightest hint or 
charge against the uprightness and integri- 
ty of the judge himself. It is not too much 
to say that he has contributed, more than 
any of his present associates on the bench, 
to preserve in the public mind of the 
American people that strong sense of re- 
spect for the Supreme Court, and of con- 
fidence in the justice and purity of its 
judges, which has been almost univer- 
sally cherished, throughout the land, up 
to the recent decision in the Dred Scott 
case. If the people have lost that rever- 
ence and confidence, it is not the fault of 
John M’Lean. 

On the relation of slavery, in the states 
and territories, to the Constitution, Judge 
M’Lean retains the opinions of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and the mem- 
bers generally of the Convention that 
framed the Constitution. They are em- 
bodied in the following extract from his 
recent opinion in the ** Dred Scott” case : 


“Now if a slave absconds, he may be re- 
claimed; but if he accompany his master into 
a state or territory where slavery is prohibited, 
such slave cannot be said to have left the serv- 
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ice of his master, where his services were le- 
galized. And if slavery be limited to the range 
of the territorial laws, how can the slave be 
coerced to serve in a state or territory, not only 
without the authority of law, but against its 
express provisions? What gives the master 
the power to control the will of his slave? 
The local law, which exists in some form. But 
where there is no such law, can the master 
control the will of the slave by force? Where 
no slavery exists, the presumption, without re- 
gard to color, is in favor of freedom. Under 
such a jurisdiction may the colored man be 
levied on as the property of his master by a | 
creditor? On the decease of the master, does 
the slave descend to his heirs as property ? | 
Can the master sell him? Any one or all of 
these acts may be done to the slave where he is 
legally held to service. But where the law does 
not confer this power it cannot be exercised. 

“Lord Mansfield held that a slave brought | 
into England was free. Lord Stowell agreed,| 
with Lord Mansfield in this respect, and that 
the slave could not be coerced in England; but 
on her voluntary return to Antigua, the place of 
her slave domicil, her former status attached. 
The law of England did not prohibit slavery, 
but did not authorize it. The jurisdiction 
which prohibits slavery is much stronger in 
behalf of the slave within it than where it only 
does not authorize it. 

“ By virtue of what law is it that a master 
may take his slave into free territory and exact 
from him the duties of a slave? The law of 
the territory does not sanction it. No author- 
ity can be claimed under the Constitution of | 
the United States or any law of Congress. Will 
it be said that the slave is taken as property 
the same as other property which the master 
may own? To this I answer, that colored per- 
sons are made property by the law of the state, 
and no such power has been given to Congress. 
Does the master carry with him the law of the 
state from which he removes into the territory ? 
and does that enable him to coerce his slave in 
the territory? Let us test this theory. If this 
may be done by a master from one slave state, it 
may be done by a master from every other slave 
state. This right is supposed to be connected 
with the person of the master by virtue of the 
locallaw. Is ittransferable? May it be negoti- 
ated as a promissory note or bill of exchange ? 
If it be assigned to a man from a free state, 
may he coerce the slave by virtue of it? What 
shall this thing be denominated? Is it per- 
sonal or real property? Or is it an indefinable 
fragment of sovereignty which every person 
carries with him from his late domicil? One 
thing is certain, that its origin has been very 
recent, and it is unknown to the laws of any 
civilized country. 

“It is said the territories are common prop- 
erty of the states, and that every man has a 
right to go there with his property. This is | 
not controverted. But the court says a slave is 
not property beyond the operation of the local | 
law which makes him such. Never was a/| 
truth more authoritatively and justly uttered | 
by man. Suppose a master of a slave in a 








British island owned a million of property in | 
England, would that authorize him to take his 
slaves with him to England? The Constitu- 


as a horse or any other kind of property. 


tion in express terms recognizes the status 
of slavery as founded on the municipal law: 
‘No person held to service or labor in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall,’ etc. Now, unless the fugitive 
escape from a place where, by the municipal 
law, he is held to labor, this provision affords 
no remedy to the master. What can be more 
conclusive than this? Suppose a slave escape 
from a territory where slavery is not author- 
ized by law, can he be reclaimed ? 

“In this case a majority of the court have 
said that a slave may be taken by his master 
into a territory of the United States, the same 
It is 
true this was said by the court, as also many 
other things, which are of no authority. Noth- 
ing that has been said by them, which has not 
a direct bearing on the jurisdiction of the 


| court, against which they decided, can be con- 


sidered as authority. I shall certainly noi re- 
gard it as such. The question of jurisdiction 
being before the court, was decided by them, au- 
thoritatively, but nothing beyond that question.” 


These principles are consistent with the 
whole tenor of the decisions and opinions 
of the Supreme Court from its foundation 
up to this year of grace 1857. The new 
doctrines broached by Judge Taney in the 
Dred Scott case may well cause alarm, 
though they are not yet /aw, even in the 
sense of judge-made law. Thus the 
chief justice remarks that “slaves are 
property according to the Constitution,” 
but his remark is not law; on this point, 
as on all others except the question of 
jurisdiction, the pro-slavery statements of 
the court are mere oditer dicta, and, there- 
fore, as Judge M’Lean expressly says, 
“of no authority.” That the court, under 
its present inspiration, is likely at some 
future day to take a step further, and to 
nationalize slavery entirely, is, perhaps, 
probable ; but the step has not yet been 
taken. Should it ever be, the Supreme 
Court may learn, and we trust it will, 
that there is still a court of appeals be- 
yond its august decisions, the court of the 
people of the United States. It may be 
that the conservative portion of the Amer- 
ican nation, North, South, East, and 
West, spurning the party demagogues 
who have thrust sectional issues upon 
them, and following the guidance of men, 
like Judge M’Lean, clear, honest, un- 
purchasable, and yet conservative, may 
decide, before many years, that the gov- 
ernment shall not be subverted; that the 
Union shall not be destroyed ; that Amer- 
ica shall not be made a mockery among 
the nations, as pretending to freedom, and 
yet nursing slavery. 
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SWISS PEASANTS, AND THE ALPINE HORN, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SWITZERLAND. 


ENEVA, the city of clocks, capital- 
T ists, and speculators, where life goes 
by rule, squared off like the accounts of a 
ledger, where the character is affectedly 
grave and habits are monotonous, even 
this city affords, twice a day in the warm 
season, a spectacle which excites some 
animation and appears to scatter a little 
confusion. This spectacle is the arrival 
and departure of the steamboats. 

A crowd of the curious range themselves 
on that part of the Grand Quay alongside 
of which the boat is moored; while from 
the Place du Rhone or the Pent du Ber- 
gues, travelers arrive at a step somewhat 
accelerated by the strokes of the last bell. 
They spring across the little bridge of 
planks which connects the boat with the 
quay; they place their baggage in the 


center near the pipe; then if they wish to | 





be seated on deck, they hasten to appropri- 
ate one of the vacancies on the benches, 
for soon they will be very scarce. 

If they are young, and have come to 
Switzerland for the first time, if they are 
curious to see, they stand about or go and 
place themselves upon the prow of the 
boat, to inhale the pure breezes of the 
lake, and to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
themselves glide over the blue and limpid 
waters, like a bird in powerful and rapid 
flight. But already the moorings are 
loosed, a few turns of the wheel and the 
Aigle or the Leman distances the shore, 
it leaps the barricade, and anon is launched 
for the full sweep of this vast inland sea,* 





° We would like to know what appellation 
this writer would give to the great lakes of 
North America, if he calls Lake Geneva a vast 
inland sea, 
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which here separates the Jura from the 
Alps. 

The most eager gaze is not able fully to 
take in the beauty of the scene. 
toward the side of Savoy, of the large gap 
in the mountains of the valley of Bonne- 
ville, that you are mostly attracted. There, 
immediately before you, rises the beautiful 
isolated pyramid of the Mole, and beyond, 
Mont Blanc itself, glittering with all the 
immaculate splendor of its eternal snows. 

Do not address yourself to a Genevan 
if you wish to learn the names of the 
principal peaks, for example the situation 
of Buet, which is so very prominent seen 
from here, and which, perchance, you in- 
tend to climb in a few days. The Gene- 
van will tell you the latest aspects of the 
Bourse at Paris, the price of the public 
funds, and the value of industrial com- 


SWISS 


MAID AND MATRON, 


It is | 


modities, but he knows nothing about his 
mountains. Beyond the Saleve everything 
to him is confounded under the general 
name of the Alps, and everything in the 
horizon that is covered with snow is Mont 
Blane. He is indifferent to a spectacle 
which he has continually before his eyes. 
Perhaps he will show in the range of the 
Jura the rounded summit of the Dole, the 
ascent of which he may have made once 
in his life. But at least he will tell you 
the names of the proprietors of those 
charming country-seats which dot both 
banks of this enchanting lake. 

While observing and discussing all, the 
boat advances. There already is Coppet. 


| where lived a woman of genius who held 
| a pen, exiled by a man who held a scepter 
| and a sword. 
| 





But the ideas have not time 
to fix themselves upon Madame de Stael 
and the political coterie 
which she inspired with 
her views. We will not 
pause to dwell upon her 
once commanding position, 
but, en passant, remark that 
her works are fast disap- 
pearing from the mind, just 
as this shore disappears 
from the gaze of the pass- 
er-by. 

Besides, at each moment 
some new object comes to 
Here 


is a passing boat laden with 


attract the attention. 


wood and surmounted by 
two white sails disposed in 
a picturesque style; there 
is the bell which sounds to 
warn the next post of the 
approach of the steamer ; 
now the boat stops, the 
small craft approach, a 
cord is thrown to the boat- 
men ; all is agitation, hurry, 
Then 
comes the tumult of de- 
barkation, and the curiosity 
shown toward the newly 
arrived, especially if any 
among them are young or 
good-looking. Then the 
wheels recommence their 
movement, and the waves 
which they create rock for 
some distance the little 
boats which have not yet 
had time to retire. 


and apprehension. 
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But we have passed Nyon, we are as 


gestures and language and unceremonious 


far as the point Yvoire, which projects into | bearing contrast strongly with the pleasant 


the lake at the right. 
small part of the lake, all that is visible 


Here we leave the 


manners of those young Italian noblemen, 
exiled from their country by a jealous des- 


from the environs of Geneva, and enter the | potism. There goes a Frenchman, mak- 


broader expanse. 
The shores of Sa- 
voy retire, and the 
eye, reaching to 
a distance over 
an immense liquid 
plain, is no more 
attracted by the 
objects which the 
distance renders 
less conspicuous. 
Then, such is hu- 
man consistency, 
that indifference 
commences gain- 
ing upon you, and 
the steamboat— 
this most charm- 
ing mode ef trans- 
portation through 
space, without jar, 
without fatigue, 
without being dis- 
commoded as in a 
carriage, free in 
your movements, 
at liberty to walk 
or to sit, this ideal 
of locomotion, of 
which humanity 
has not been put 
in possession until 
our day—appears, 
by the regularity 
of its movements, 
to deeply depress 
the spirits, and in- 
duce apathy and 
ennui. 

It is then that 
dull ennui turns 
from the sky and 
the landscape to- 
ward your fellow- 
travelers, and en- 
deavors to amuse 
itself by studying 


their nationalities in their general appear- 


ioe 
ded bon 





ws 








ing conversation with everybody, while 


ance, and their character in their physiog- | the Englishman, snugly trimmed for the 


nomy. All Europe frequently has repre- 
sentatives on the steamboat of Lake Gene- 


voyage, holds himself as stiff and upright 
upon the deck as a ship mast, or marches 


va. Here are grouped some German stu- back and forth like an officer on the watch. 


dents, uncomfortable neighbors, whose rude | 


He does not address a word to any one, 


SCENE ON BOARD A GENEVA STEAMBOAT. 
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PEASANTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


least of all to his own countrymen; but he 
holds his umbrella with a nerveus hand, 
consults his ecard assiduously, or imperturb- 
ably reads his “* Hand-Book for Switzer- 
land.” 
plate the wonders of Switzerland, gather 
in the stern or descend to the saloon, and 


Lady strangers, come to contem- 


give themselves up to a charming prattle 
in reciprocally detailing the minutie of 
their toilet. The young ladies exchange 
albums; and a few, forgetful of the lake 
and its shores, read some new romance. 
The prettiest enjoy the pleasure of being 
looked at without having the appearance 
of seeing anything; and others, who are 
not pretty, set themselves up in the charac- 
ter of duennas, and survey, with an inquisi- 
torial eye, both the admirers and the ad- 
mired. 

However, the confusion on deck from 
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time to time recalls the 
passengers thither for a 
moment. Now it is occa- 
sioned by the landing at the 
port of Ouchy, below Lau- 
sanne. Further on is 
Vevay, the pretty little 
Vaudois city that bathes 
its feet in the lake; still 
further on is Clarens, a 
name made poetic by the 
of Rousseau, and 
which recalls the sweet Ju- 
lie d’Etanges. Already we 
had left behind on the right 
the rocks of Meillerie, from 
the heights of which Saint 
Preux was about to pre- 
cipitate himself in despair. 
The waters of the lake here 
attain their greatest depth, 
which exceeds nine hun- 
dred feet. The sublime 
character of this extremity 
of Lake Leman, encircled 
by mountains that become 
precipitous on the Savoyan 
shore, awakens anon the 
admiration of the tourist. 
We forget this mundane 
Babel, and turn again to na- 
ture. 

The Chateau Chillon and 
its mournful legends carry 
you back to poetry more 
than to history, a proof of 
the masterly power of gen- 
ius. The “ Prisoner,” of 
Byron, is much better known than the his- 
tory of Bonnivara. Soon, however, his- 
tory, poetry, and nature disappear before a 
more urgent preoccupation : that of finding 
your trunk and not losing your baggage, 
for we have come to the termination of our 
voyage; the enchantment of navigation, 
which, perhaps, we have not fully appreci- 
ated, has ceased, and we fall again into the 
material troubles which form the inevitable 
ground-work of what is called a pleasure 
trip. 

It is necessary to be in all haste, and 
dispute with the crowd, all equally in a 


genius 


| hurry, a place in one of the omnibuses 


from Villeneuve to Saint Maurice, and 


| to assure yourself that your baggage is 


well fastened to the carriage, and that it 


| will not be deposited en route to Aigle 


or Bex. 
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The pleasing impressions which are ex- 
perienced in the morning at Geneva from 
a view of the quiet azure of the sky, and 
the water, and the beautiful distinctness 
of the landscape, yield here to the most 
severe realities. 

The dale of Va- 
lais opens before 
you, traversed by 
the Rhone on its 
way to the lake, the 
same as in the morn- 
ing you had at your 
right that pleasant 
valley whence flows 
the Arve, coming 
from Chamouni, and 
commanded by bold 
Mont Blanc in the 
distance. 

But while this 
opens widely, the 
valley of the Rhone, more inclosed by high 
mountains, presents, in spite of its rich 
vegetation, more somber perspectives, and 
has a mournful aspect. ‘The snows do 
not shine so radiantly as those of Mont 
Blane, which appear like a glittering carpet 
spread out for angels to climb upon to the 
furthest verge of earth, and rise from thence 
to heaven. Here they are scattering and 
hung upon the broken edges of cloud-capped 
summits, or else they appear in the distant 
herizon to form mysterious and inaccess- 
ible retreats. 

If the shades of 
evening have com- 
meéenced falling in 
the valleys, a se- - 
cret terror glides 
into the imagina- 
tion of the unac- 
customed traveler 
at this threshold of 
unknown solitudes, 
leading to the sum- 
mit of the Alps, to 
regions ever vexed 
with tempests, to a 
world which is al- 
ways being men- 
aced with glaciers 
and avalanches. 

To the mournfulness of nature may be 
added that which is inspired at the sight 
of the inhabitants. 
formed dwarfs with a doltish look, a stupid 
form, abortive efforts at humanity, that 





A CRETIN, 





A VICTIM OF 


What are these de- 


creep rather than walk, that make inar- 
| ticulate sounds in their throats in place of 
words, whose laugh isa grimace, and whose 
smile freezes you, that stop you as mendi- 
| cants, and whose contact with you causes 
an involuntary hor- 
ror, as if you were 
seized by a phantom 
in the nightmare? 
Yet they appear in- 
offensive, and what- 
ever may be the 
hideous complica- 
tion that in them 
attains to perfect 
ugliness, an ugli- 
ness sO monstrous 
that it would dis- 

grace a beast, yet I 
* know not whether it 

is their early degra- 

dation or a kindly 
decay that extinguishes upon their features 
even the appearance of malice and all of 
What are these objects of 
fear or of derision? They are idiots! 
(cretins.) Unfortunate race! It would 
seem that Divine vengeance was wreaking 
itself on them, that they are the cursed 
offspring of some one of the Titans, who 
tried to scale heaven by piling up mount- 
ains, and were discomfited by the thunders 
of Jupiter. 

On the contrary, however, the fathers 
of these poor idiots 
were a simple peo- 
ple and pious Chris- 
tians, who came to 
find pasturage for 
their herds in these 
secluded _ valleys, 
who passed their 
lives in prayer, and 
through lack of 
bread lived upon 
milk ; who, through 
lack of wine, cool- 
ed their thirst with 
the clear water of 
the rivulets. But 
this water, against 
which no instinct 
could guard them, 
tends to produce that most terrible of all 
maladies, the goiter, which becomes hered- 
itary and acquires the fullest develop- 
ment; and under the influence of the same 
regime continued, the intellectual faculties 


the passions. 


THE GOITER. 
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are changed, and idiocy appears. What 
venomous principle diffused in these run- 
ning waters has led to such rapid and pro- 
found disorders in the physical organiza- 
tion, and consequently inthe mind? None 
at all. The presence of a little magnesia 
or the absence of a little iodine suffices to 
produce this effect. And this frightful 
degeneracy of the human species from 
the same causes manifests itself throughout 
mountainous countries, in the Pyrenees 
and in the Alps, in the Hartz and in the 





MONKS ACCORDING TO ROMANCE, 


Jura, in the valleys of Thibet, in the Ural 
chain, in the Andes, and the Cordilleras. 

The canton of Valais, in Switzerland, is 
one of those countries where there is a 
predilection to the goiter and idiocy. The 
latter, in its excess, is happily the excep- 
tion, but the goiter, more or less developed, 
is general among the women, and it is al- 
most as much of a deformity as the neck 
of a swan would be in carrying the head 
of a Valaisian woman. 

Next to the goiter the most general 








characteristic of the Valaisian women is 
their singular hat. It is worn by the poor 
as well as the rich, only that of the rich 
is ornamented with a crest of a rich, wide, 
gold-colored ribbon, and the brim of it is 
formed by a multitude of black ribbons 
placed side by side upon the edge ; a super- 
fluity of ornament, the idea of which would 
scarcely enter the head of a Parisian mil- 
liner. These fine Valaisian hats are quite 
expensive ; but one of them lasts a long 
time, for they are only worn on Sundays 
and occasional fete 
- days. 
If you scale the 
| Alps, whose glaciers 
separate Switzerland 
from the kingdom of 
Sardinia, you will 
also find, in the south- 
ern valley of Aosta, 
the goiter and idiocy 
as much as in the 
northern valley al- 
ready described. At 
the village of Aosta 
these things are infi- 
nitely worse. On a 
summer Sunday, if 
you pass through the 
streets at an hour 
when the inhabitants 
come and seat them- 
selves before the door 
to enjoy the air, you 
will be much affected 
at the sight of the 
numerous idiots. 

A single road easily 
accessible, the route 
so celebrated under 
the name of the Great 
St. Bernard, is the 
means of communi- 
cation between these 
two valleys, so rich 
in beautiful and picturesque scenes, and so 


| mournful by the degradation of a part of 


the humanrace. At the culminating point 
of the passage, eight thousand one hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea, is 
situated the hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, in the midst of a desolate solitude 
where all vegetation is dead, where the 
snow—and some winters it falls to the depth 
of forty feet—does not disappear from the 
ground except during a very small portion 
of the year. For several months in each 
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year mules and horses are continually 
employed in transporting from the val- 
leys below the provision, wood, and 
other necessaries for the use of the 
hospice. The establishment of this 
precious retreat at the very point 
furthest removed from habitations on 
either side, and where the snow-storms 
would be the most dangerous for the 
traveler exhausted by fatigue and by 
cold, is a beneficence that cannot be 
too highly appreciated, but which has 
been wronged by false ideas induced 
by declamatory exaggerations. Cha- 
teaubriand, in his “Genius of Chris- 
tianity,” paints a young traveler lost 
at night in the snow. “A dog barks, 
he comes near, he finds him, he howls 
for joy; a recluse follows him. It is 
not enough to expose his own life a 
thousand times to save men; even 
animals must needs be made instru- 
mental in these sublime deeds, which 
they embrace, so to speak, with all the 
ardent charity of their masters.” 

The imagination permits itself to be 
deceived by the use of false images. 
Many tourists, in approaching the con- 
vent, expeet to find in the pale and 
austere countenances of the monks, 
traces of their devotion to a long 
martyrdom ; but without referring to 
Chateaubriand, there is nothing, so 
far as can be discerned, in the phys- 
iognomy even of the dogs which ap- 
pears as the glorious outshining of a | 
ministering angel. 

Some ladies in the company in which I 
arrived one evening at the hospice during 
a violent storm, were surprised at not see- 
ing some one of these valuable and hospi- 
table animals come out to meet us, carrying 
about his neck a basket filled with provis- 
ions, wrapped up in a snow white cloth, 
and a flagon of Madeira or some other re- 
viving draught. Painters, who fib as well 
as poets, ut pictura poesis, have often rep- 
resented such scenes. The truth is, there is 
nothing in it; and if by some great chance 
a dog of St. Bernard is the bearer of a lit- 
tle basket of provisions, I would strongly 
caution any sentimental traveler to be very 
careful and not touch it on penalty of being 
devoured at once. It is rather an unpleas- 
ant encounter to meet with one of these 
dogs prowling about at some distance from | 
the buildings. The dogs of St. Bernard 
are watch-dogs, and in the silence of these 
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THE MONK AS HE REALLY IS. 


solitudes they can distinguish the approach 
of travelers at a great distance. As to 
their manners, they are the same as all 
watch-dogs, not very gratifying to the 
visitor. 

On entering the convent you will find, 
not recluses nor monks with a sorrowful 
and mystic air, but regular canons of the 
order of St. Augustine, well favored, re- 
ceiving the traveler with affability, read- 
ing the journals, and being quite conver- 
sant with what is going on in the world. 
At the dinner hour, which is about six 
o’clock during the pleasant season, you 
might be quite certain of finding a very 
agreeable company met in the dining hall 
at St. Bernard. One of the monks does 
the honor of the table. The repast is al- 
ways found good by travelers to whom the 
journey and the keen air have given an ap- 
petite, but as for the rest, the most rigor- 
ous sumptuary law could find nothing there 
to be retrenched. The repast concluded, 
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A PARLOR IN THE CONVENT OF 8ST. BERNARD, 


you walk into the parlor, and then yield 
yourselves up to the pleasures of conver- 
sation, or, thanks to the piano, a present 
from a grateful tourist, you can there listen 
to worldly music. In a word, you may 
there find at this height all the trite themes 
of common life, and the hospice of St. 
Bernard is no nearer heaven than the bot- 
tom of the valley. 

While guests are received above, there 
are stated times in which hospitality is ex- 
tended in the vast halls of the ground floor 
to a crowd of the peasantry coming both 
from Piedmont and Valois to attend mass 
in the convent. One year, on the 24th of 
August, I arrived at the hospice in the 
midst of such a crowd; it amounted to 
about three or four hundred persons. 
They were furnished with a repast con- 
sisting of bread and boiled vegetables, 
served to them on trenchers and moistened 
with good clear water; but lodging was 


not furnished. The sixty or eighty beds 
of the hospice would hardly suffice such a 
crowd. ‘Therefore, the most of the Pied- 
montese and Valoisians return early to 
their respective valleys. Occasionally a 
few young couples may be seen loitering 
behind in close conversation or admiring 
the extended prospects. Not far from the 
hospice, at a place still called the Plain of 
Jupiter, there was formerly a temple raised 
to this god. Could there have been one 
here also to Juno Lucina, and could it be 
by following the faint light of an ancient 
tradition that these young people take the 
trouble to climb eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea to chat away the even- 
ing by starlight? But I am recalling 
amemories of things already distant. 

Times change the manners as well as 
the costumes. What has become of the 
easy toilet and short petticoat of the Brientz 
boat-women? Calicoes are superseding 
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the national costumes of the peasants in 
the environs of Paris. What has become 
of the custom of the young girls of Ober- 
land of receiving, with the approval of 
their parents, the young men who were 
their suitors and offering them cherry 
wine. 

Some years since, if a young man of 
Oberland should say to a young woman, 
“ Will you give me some cherry wine ?” 
it meant, “* Will you consent to love me?” 
At the present time these usages are dis- 
appearing day by day, if they have not al- 
ready disappeared, under the influence 
of civilization. Customs are doubtless 
not worth any less on account of their re- 
cency, but it is doubtful, on the other hand, 
if they are any more valuable on that ac- 
count. 





CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 


iy is a brilliant and an imposing spec- 
tacle, the flight of ten thousand rock- 
ets, from various parts of the city, as night 
closes in upon the celebration of the ever- 
memorable fourth of July. Up they 
go, not one by one, or score after score, 
but in a monster burst—flaring, hissing, 
and vaulting, then curling and winding 
aloft like so many fiery flying serpents, 
till they finally dissolve in a shower of 
stars, most dazzling to the half million 
pair of upturned eyes that follow their 
course. ‘Though admiration is excited, 
there is little surprise, except among the 
juveniles. Much less is the mind of the 
multitude stirred with those feelings of 
awe bordering on apprehension, which are 
usually roused when the impression to the 
eye is so occult as to defy intelligence to 
apprehend its cause—a splendid but mys- 
terious apparition. The whole is of the 
earth, earthy. 

It is known to be of man’s device, and 
of no difficult manipulation, while only 
gorgeous or even visible within a very 
limited range. At a comparatively short 
distance from the scene of action, the 
lofty seemed low, the beautiful was ob- 
scure, and the imposing became insig- 
nificant. It dwindled down to the likeness 
of a few squibs, fired by some frolicsome 
urchins escaped from school, till, a little 
further off, the horizon showed nothing in 
the direction but the ordinary darkness of 
night. Far otherwise is it with the fire- 
works which nature occasionally exhibits. 
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We allude not to the glare of the voleano, 
the flash of the lightning, or the corusca- 
tions of the northern lights, but to brill- 
iant appearances of a more recondite de- 
scription—more remote, too, from terres- 
trial connections, most frequently and 
magnificently seen in tropical locali- 
ties, sometimes visible over thousands of 
square miles of the earth’s surface, and 
through a vast linear extent of celestial 
space, occurring both as isolated drops of 
light, and forming copious luminous show- 
ers. St. John might have had the phe- 
nomenon before him on its grandest scale 
when he indited the passage in which he 
refers to the opening of the sixth seal: 
‘* And the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her un- 
timely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind.” 

It is very common, when the curtains 
of the night are drawn, and clouds are ab- 
sent from the star-decked sky, or only 
blot it in patches, for a line of light in the 
concave to arrest the eye, as though a 
fiery arrow had been shot from an in- 
visible bow in space, or a star had fallen 
from its sphere into an extinguishing gulf. 
Hence the familar names of shooting and 
falling stars applied to such apparitions. 
In certain situations—as when away from 
the din of towns, on shipboard, in the still 
valley, or on the solitary moor—the ap- 
pearance is not a little impressive ; and, 
being not more striking than well known 
in all climes and countries, it has been 
consecrated in the records of inspiration 
as an image of the complete and rapid 
overthrow of principalities and powers. 
‘© How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning!” “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 
Often as the sight has been witnessed, it 
seldom fails to arrest attention, whether 
contemplated by rustic ignorance or cul- 
tivated science, and to fix thought upon 
the inquiry, for the moment, “ What can it 
be?” In the oldest literature we meet 
with allusions to these swift and evanes- 
cent luminosities. Homer compares the 
hasty flight of Minerva from the peaks of 
Olympus, to break the truce between the 
Greeks and Trojans, to the rapidity of a 
radiant overhead streamer. Virgil makes 
it a kind of telegraph between Jupiter and 
poor old Anchises ; and mentions the phe- 
nomenon, when frequent, as a prognostic 
of stormy weather : 
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“And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 

The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies, 

And, shooting through the darkness, gild the 
night 

With sweeping glories and long trains of light.” 


Modern observations show that these and 
other objects of the same class—the shoot- 
ing stars, falling stars, fire-balls, and thun- 
der-bolts of the vulgar—the meteors, 
meteorites, aerolites, bolides, eolides, and 
uranolites of the scientific—are to a 
moral certainty identical in their nature 
and origin, though differing in their exhi- 
bitions. The leading circumstances under 
which they appear may be thus stated : 

1. Shooting stars, meteors, or whatever 
else we may call them, vary in their form, 
magnitude, and brightness. Some consist 
of phosphoric lines, apparently described 
by a point; and these are the most nu- 
merous class. In others, the globular 
shape is occasionally very conspicuous, 
answering to a ball of fire, usually followed 
by a train of intensely white light; but 





SHOWERS IN GREENLAND. 


| this is sometimes tinged with various pris- 
matic colors of great beauty. A third 
variety present no uniform aspect, remain 
stationary in the heavens, and are visible 
| fora considerable time. Estimates of the 
diameters of the globular class give meas- 
urements of five hundred feet, one thou- 
sand feet, and two thousand six hundred 
feet. Some are not more conspicuous 
than small stars to the naked eye, while 
others are more resplendent than the 
brightest of the planets, and throw a 
| very perceptible illumination upon the 
path of the traveler. 

| 2. These luminous objects differ like- 
wise in their height, velocity, and dura- 
tion. A series of observations was care- 
fully conducted by Brandes, with coad- 
| jutors at Breslau and the neighborhood, 
between April and October, 1823, when, 
out of a great number, ninety-eight were 
observed simultaneously at different sta- 
tions. Of these, at the time of extinction, 
the computed altitudes were, 
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The greatest velocity was thirty-six miles 
a second, or double that of the earth in its 
orbit; but a rate vastly greater has been 
registered, equal to eleven times that of 
the earth, and to seven and a half times 
that of Mercury, the fastest galloper of 
the planets; and much greater altitudes 
are on record. Commonly, the time of 
visibility involves only a few seconds ; but 
the luminous trains of the globular class 
have been seen from several minutes to 
half an hour after the disappearance of the 
brilliant balls, while examples of the sta- 
tionary amorphous kind have remained in 
sight much longer. 

3. Their direction is in general more 
or less oblique, but sometimes it seems 
horizontal ; and the extraordinary fact is 
mentioned in one instance of a shooting 
star moving away from the earth, or up- 
ward, as if caught in the act of deserting 
celestial space, and dragged back into its 
depths by an attraction superior to terres- 
trial gravitation. It is usually the case 
that these objects move from northeast to 
southwest, which is contrary to the direc- 
tion of the earth in its orbit. This seems 
to have an importapt bearing upon their 
physical history. 

4. While limited to no particular part 
of the earth, state of the weather, or sea- 
son of the year, they are most numerously 
seen in tropical localities, under tranquil 
conditions of the atmosphere, toward the 
close of summer and the commencement 
of autumn, especially about the middle of 
August and November. The displays 
have been gorgeous and terrific, as seen in 
America, when at the same time nothing 
remarkable has been observed in European 
skies ; while cotemporaneously, on other 
occasions, the revelation has been splendid 
in the atmosphere of opposite hemispheres. 
In 1837 a vast number appeared in Eu- 
rope ; and on the same day, on the other 
side of the globe, they were witnessed 
from the French ship “ Bonite.” 

5. Commonly the sight is the only sense 
addressed. ‘There is no speech nor 
language : ‘their voice is not heard.” But 

Vout. XI.—2 





occasionally hissing noises and loud de- 
tonations have been distinctly audible, 
owing, doubtless, to greater contiguity. 
Windows and doors have rattled, and even 
buildings have trembled at the violence 
of the explosions. The meteor which 
passed over in Italy, in 1676, disappeared 
to seaward in the direction of Corsica, 
with a report which was heard at Leghorn. 
A similar visitor, witnessed all over En- 
gland in 1718, passed from northeast to 
southwest, and the sound of an explosion 
was heard through Devon and Cornwall, 
and along the opposite coast of Brittany. 
This was a very brilliant object. Sir 
Hans Sloane, being abroad in the streets 
of London at the time of its appearance— 
a quarter past eight at night—found his 
path suddenly and intensely illumined. He 
at first thought it proceeded from a dis- 
charge of rockets ; but, looking up, he saw 
an orb of fire traveling with immense ve- 
locity aloft, so vividly bright that several 
times he was compelled to turn away his 
eyes from it. The stars disappeared; the 
moon—nine days old, and high near the 
meridian, the sky being very clear—was 
so effaced as to be scarcely visible. 

6. Oh the same night the appearance 
of falling stars is ordinarily limited to two 
or three examples, and weeks may pass 
away without a single one being observed ; 
but at times the number is prodigious, as 
if the whole celestial host had been loos- 
ened from the concave to rush in lawless 
flight toward the earth, resembling a per- 
fect shower of fiery snow. Medieval 
chronicles contain records of such events, 
once considered as marvels invented by 
the chroniclers, but now admitted to the 
class of facts, since modern experience is 
familiar with precisely similar displays. 
Some of these relations are worthy of no- 
tice. 

Arabian annalists state that on the night 
of the death of King Ibrahim ben Ahmed, 
referring to the month of October, in the 
year 902 of our eva, an infinite number of 
falling stars were seen spreading them- 
selves like rain over the heavens from 
right to left ; and this year was afterward 
called “ the year of stars.” In some an- 
nals of Cairo, it is related that “ in this 
year, (1029 of our era,) in the month 
Redjeb, (August,) many stars passed, with 
a great noise and brilliant light.” In 
another place the document states that 
“in the year 599, on Saturday night, in 
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the last Moharrem, (1202 of our era, and 
on the 19th of October,) the stars appeared 
like waves upon the sky, toward the east 
and west; they flew about like grass- 
hoppers, and were dispersed from left to 
right; the people were terror-struck.” 
Mohammed, in a chapter of the Koran, 


alludes to the falling stars as the visible | 


flame which the angels, guarding the con- 
stellations, harl at the evil spirits who 
come too near. Hence a modern poet 
makes his peri fly through space— 


* Rapidly as comets run 

To th’ embraces of the sun; 

Fleeter than the starry brands 

Flung at night from angel hands, 

At those dark and daring sprites 

Who would climb th’ empyreal heights.” 


On the night of April 25, 1095, both in 
France and England, the stars were seen 
* falling like a shower of rain from heaven 
upontheearth.” The Chronicle of Rheims 
describes them as driven like dust before 
the wind ; and great commotions in Christ- 
endom were foreboded in consequence by 
the members of the Council of Clermont. 

To come down to modern times. The 
last century was drawing to a close, when 
a grand meteoric shower was seen* over a 
very considerable portion of the area of 
the globe. It became conspicuous toward 
midnight on the 12th of November, 1799, 
and rapidly waxed terrible, continuing for 
several hours. ‘To the Moravian mission- 
aries in Greenland, who 
scene, the contrast was of the strangest 
description—a landscape of unvarying ice 
and snow around them, and the semblance 
of the heavens on fire above ; for glowing 
points and masses, thick as hail, filled the 
firmament, as if some vast magazine of 
combustible materials had exploded in the 
far-off depths of space. Humboldt and 
Bonpland observed the spectacle on the 
coast of Mexico. The former remarks : 
“Thousands of bolides and falling stars 
succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction was very regular’ from 
north to south. From the beginning of 
the phenomenon there was not a space in 
the firmament equal in extent 
diameters of the moon which was not 
filled every instant with them. All the 
meteors left luminous traces or phospho- 


witnessed the 


to three 


rescent bands behind them, which lasted*) 


Mr. Ellicott, 
at sea, off Cape Florida, was another spec- 
tator. ‘I was called up,” he states, 


seven or eight seconds.” 


'“ about three o’clock in the morning to 
see the shooting stars, as they are called. 
The phenomenon was grand and awful. 
The whole heavens appeared as if illu- 
minated with sky-rockets, which disap- 
peared only by the light of the sun toward 
daybreak. The meteors, which at any 
one instant of time appeared as numerous 
| as the stars, flew in ail possible directions, 
‘except from the earth, toward which they 
all inclined, more or less; and some of 
them descended perpendicularly over the 
| vessel we were in, so that I was in con- 
| stant expectation of their falling on us.” 
The same appearances were seen on the 
same night by the Capuchin missionary at 
San Fernando, a village in the Ilanos of 
Venezuela ; by the Franciscan monks sta- 
tioned near the cataracts of the Orinoco ; 
at Marca, on the banks of the Rio Negro ; 
at Quito, Cumana, and Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota; in French Guiana and Western 
Brazil; at Nain and Hoffenthal, in Lab- 
rador; and even at Weimar, Halle, and 
Carlsruhe, in Germany, shooting stars 
were numerous. The area of visibility em- 
braced 64° of latitude, and 94° of longitude. 
Passing by several meteoric showers, 
more or less remarkable, we come to the 
most stupendous hithertu witnessed, that 
of the 13th of November, 1833; which, 
being the third in successive years, all oc- 
curring in the same month, and on the 
same day of the month, seemed to intimate 
periodicity, and originated the title of the 
November meteors. "Phe night of the 12th 
was singularly fine. Not a cloud obscured 
the sky. ‘Toward midnight the spectacle 
commenced, and was at its height between 
four and six o’clock in the morning. It 
was seen all over the United States, from 
the Canadian lakes to the West Indies, 
and from about Iohgitude 61° in the At- 
lantic Ocean, to that of 100° in the center 
of Mexico. It included the three classes 
of forms previously mentioned—phosphoric 
lines, large fire-balls, and luminous bodies 
of irregular shape. One of the latter, ob- 
served in the State of Ohio, resembled a 
brilliant pruning-hook, apparently about 
twenty feet long by eighteen inches broad. 
It was distinctly visible in the northeast 
more than an hour, and gradually declined 
toward the horizon till it disappeared. 
Another of tabular contour, appeared near 
the zenith, over the Falls of Niagara, and 
remained stationary for a considerable 
ime, emitting large streams of light. The 
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roar of the cataract, the wild dash and in- 
cessant plunging of the waters below it, 
with the fiery storm overhead, combined 
to form a scene of unequaled sublimity. 
Some persons died of fright. Many 
thought that the last great day had come. 
In the slave states, the terror of the ne- 
groes was extreme. ‘I was suddenly 
awakened,” says a planter in South Caro- 
lina, ‘‘ by the most distressing cries that 
ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of horror 
and cries for mercy I could hear from 
most of the negroes of three plantations, 
amounting to from six to eight hundred. 
While earnestly listening for the cause, I 
heard a faint voice near the door calling 
my name. I arose, and, taking my sword, 
stood atthe door. At this moment I heard 
the same voice still beseeching me to rise, 
and saying, ‘O, master! the world is on 
fire!’ I then opened the door, and it is 
difficult to say which excited me most, 
the awfulness of the scene, or the dis- 
tressed shrieks of the negroes. Upward 
of one hundred lay prostrate on the ground 
—some speechless, and some with the bit- 
terest cries, but most with their hands 
raised, imploring God to save the world 
and them. The scene was truly awful ; 
for never did the rain fall much thicker 
than the meteors fell toward the earth. 
Kast, west, north, and south, it was the 
same.” An observer at Boston compared 
them, when at the maximum, to half the 
number of flakes seen in the air during an 
ordinary snow-storm. When they became 
less dense, so as to admit of being indi- 
vidualized, he counted six hundred and 
fifty in fifteen minutes, in a vertical zone, 
which did not include a tenth part of the 
visible horizon. 

Some leading features of this magnifi- 
cent spectacle, as noted by intelligent 
eyewitnesses, may be concisely stated. 
First. The meteors had their origin be- 
yond the limits of our atmosphere. They 
all, without exception, moved in lines which 
converged in one and the same point of the 
heavens. But their course commenced 
at different distances from it, while around 
the point itself there was a circular space 
of several degrees in which none appeared. 
The position of this radiating point, with 
reference to the stars, was near y in the 
constellation Leo. It was stationary among 
the stars during the whole period of ob- 
servation, or, in other words, instead of 
accompanying the earth in its diurnal rota- 








tion eastward, it attended the stars in their 
apparent movement westward. ‘Thus the 
common focus from which the meteors 
seemed to emanate was clearly in the re- 
gions of space exterior to our atmosphere. 
Secondly. The height of the place whence 
they proceeded, though not accurately de- 
termined, must have been several thousand 
miles above the surface of the earth. This 
was inferred from observations of parallax. 
Thirdly. The meteors did not fall by the 
force of gravity alone, for the velocity 
observed was estimated to be much greater 
than could possibly result from the law of 
gravitation. Fourthly. They consisted of 
combustible matter, took fire, and were 
consumed in traversing the atmosphere. 
They were not luminous in their original 
situations in space, otherwise the body 
would have been seen from which they 
emanated. Combustion ensued upon reach- 
ing the atmosphere, owing to the heat 
evolved by the sudden and powerful com- 
pression of the air consequent on their 
tremendous velocity ; and the combustion 
was complete, since no particles, notwith- 
standing the momentum, made their way 
to the surface of the earth. Fifthly. 
Some of the meteors were evidently bodies 
of considerable size. Several fire-balls 
were observed apparently as large as the 
full moon. Dr. Smith, of North Carolina, 
who was traveling all night on professional 
business, thus describes one: ‘ In size it 
appeared somewhat larger than the full 
moon rising. I was startled by the splen- 
did light in which the surrounding scene 
was exhibited, rendering even small ob- 
jects quite visible ; but I heard no noise, 
although every sense seemed to be sud- 
denly aroused, in sympathy with the vio- 
lent impression on the sight.” Sixthly. 
The large meteors were still high in the 
atmosphere when they exploded, or re- 
solved themselves into smoke, for evi- 
dently the same objects were observed 
from far distant points; and while the 
explosions were seen, no report of any 
kind reached the ear. 

While the eye was alone appealed to 
upon this occasion, the ear, as before re- 
marked, has been addressed; and the 
sense of touch has taken cognizance of 
solid bodies which have fallen from sur- 
rounding space. But these “ bits of stars,” 
with the hypotheses proposed to explain 
the entire phenomena, must be reserved 
for future notice. 
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MONG the most remarkable natural 

LX. euriosities of the age is the Bearded 
Boy, who has recently been exhibited to 
crowds of wondering spectators in this | 
city. The portrait of this singular freak | 
of nature was taken by daguerreotype in 
this city, and copied by our engraver, and | 
is an excellent likeness. He is but three | 
years and six months old, as proved by | 
well-attested documents, from high offi- | 
| 

| 


cial sources in Prussia, the boy’s native 
country. 

His head, above the eyes, is rather large, 
and is thickly covered with a very stout 
growth of wiry black hair, which appears 
like that of a man of thirty. His upper 


lip is covered with a downy mustache, a 
considerable beard is on his cheeks and 
chin, and his back and chest are covered 
with a perfect swamp of hair from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in length, which 
He measures thirty- 





is smooth and silky. 
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OLD, THE BEARDED BOY. 


two inches in height, is almost as wide as 
he is long, and weighs ninety-six pounds. 
He has a very black but pleasant eye: a 
dark, full, childish face, but the expression 
is old and calm. His abdomen is enor- 
mously developed, and he drinks very 
copiously of water. He appears to have 
good sense, but not to be precocious in 
mental development. 

He was born in the town of Culm, in 
Prussia, September 24th, 1853, of parents 
having no peculiarities, and whose six 
older children have nothing to distinguish 
them in appearance. The press of Berlin 
and other continental cities published long 
accounts of him, and the scientific and 
curious from all parts of Prussia thronged 
to Culm to see him. 

We understand that after leaving this 
city, those who have him in charge will 
exhibit him in different parts of the coun- 
try. 
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THE SMALL TRADES OF NAPLES. 


HE famous market of Santa 

Lucia is set, like a many-colored 
bit of enamel, in the midst of the sil- 
ver horn of Naples. It draws itself 
out, along the very verge of the bay ; 
just lifted above the break of the gen- 
tle swell, but catching every fresh 
breath of the sea, and every ripple, 
sob, and murmur of the waves. 
Here are displayed all those differ- 
ing shades of character which go to 
make up the brilliant mosaic of 
Southern life, and here flutter every 
cut and color of national costume. 
You had better resort thither very 
early in the morning, before man 
grows drowsy, and before Nature 
seems to swoon away, in faint and 
dreamy luxury, under the resistless 
spell of the midday sun. 

* Bono!” we are in good time 
this morning; so early that the 
coffee-seller is making his first 
round ; but not too early for that 
portly brother of the Order of Sant’ 
Antonio to be out in his white serge 
gown, ringing his obtrusive little 
bell to warn the votaries of the Rom- 
ish Church that they had better not 
eat or drink, buy or sell, until the 
merchandise of the day be blessed, and the 
monkish fraternities receive their due. 
There is something ringing on our mem- 
ory that sounds strangely opposite to this 
scene of the bell and the blessing ; but let 
us quote the significant words with solemn 
reverence: “And he caused all, both 
small and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, 
or in their foreheads; and that no man 
might buy or sell, save he that had the 
mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name.” 

Poor Andrea looks chafed, though he 
strives to preserve a smooth and placid 
brow ; for he knows well, by many a dayly 
calculation, that the fee for St. Anthony’s 
blessing sorely infringes upon the little 
earnings of the day, swallowing up the 
profits of many a cup of smoking coffee, 
and leading him into many crooked de- 
vices in order to elude the white brother 
with the blue and red cross on his breast ; 
while these palpable evasions make him 
feel very uncomfortable at the sight of a 








THE BELL AND THE BLESSING, 


confessional. However, on this bright 
morning he encounters the stout brother 
in a point-blank way, which admits of no 
doubting ; so he pulls off his broad straw 
hat, and stands reverently by, while St. 
Anthony’s deputy mutters his Latin incan- 
tation over the little portable stove, with 
its boiling coffee and its tray of small cups. 

Shortly after this sacerdotal mockery, 
he may be seen carrying his small estab- 
lishment to the foot of the turreted gate- 
way which spans the entrance to a mean- 
looking court. A little lattice opens high 
up in the old building. A pale and worn 
man appears, glances rapidly up and down 
the passage, and, seeing that the way is 
clear, lowers a little fay carefully balanced 
by strings, bearing an empty cup and a 
small coin. Andrea silently takes the 
money, exchanges the empty cup for a full 
one, and, without a word, moves on. ‘The 
pale man at the window carefully draws 
up the precious drink, closes his lattice, 
and, raking out his hot chestnuts from the 
wood ashes of a small chafing-dish, pro- 
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ceeds to enjoy his slight and lonely break- 
fast. We are much mistaken if that 
scared and haggard look belong not to a 
suspected, perhaps to a proscribed man ; 
and we query whether St. Anthony’s stout 
servitor would have pronounced his “ bene- 
dicite” over the cup of coffee, if he had 
known what “ pestilent fellow” it was about 
to refresh. 

But now for the attractive stall of the 
seller of frutti di mare—* sea fruits.” 
And what may they be? queries the reader. 
They are shell-fish; and here you may 
make that great moral effurt which is 
called into exercise at the moment of 
swallowing a huge, cold, raw oyster. 
Here you may attempt to digest that tough 
difficulty, a great Mediterranean muscle, 
or a leather-like cockle, under the illusion 
that you are all the while feasting in the 
cool, delicious “ fruit’? gardens of the sea. 
But Filippo, the marine market-gardener, 
is a man of taste, and gracefully he adorns 
his stall. He must have cultivated the 
beautiful pleasure-grounds of the blue 
Mediterranean, as well as the “ fruit beds ;” 
for here he has a grove of branching coral 
trees, ruby-red and glistening, fresh from 
the deep sea fountains, spreading forth 
their mimic boughs and their little grap- 
pling roots. And here he has the more 
fragile shrubs of those same groves and 
gardens, delicate corallines, shaded from 
brilliant rose color to pale pink. 

As we turn away from Filippo’s stall, 
with its various “ frutti di mare,’’ we ob- 
serve an eccentric-looking old man mov- 
ing along with a theatrical air through the 
busy groups of Santa Lucia. He is meanly 
clad—his poor clothes, like himself, look- 
ing as if they had known better times. In 
his hand he holds a roll of papers, which 
he waves with a lofty scenic effect, as 
though he were a senator in the great re- 
public of letters. 
one after another separates himself from 
the masses, and follows, as if drawn into 


As he steps airily on, 


his train by some irresistible principle of 
fascination. Here a facchino, (porter,) 
forfeiting his chance of a job, eagerly joins 


his train; there a countryman, who has 


driven a wine-cart into Naples from Por- 
tici, deserts his dove-colored oxen and fol- 
lows in his wake ; and now a large group 
of sailors, who had been vociferating over 
their game of “mora,” clap their hands 
and fling up their caps at sight of the old 
Signor Enrico, and crowd tumultuously 








before him down to the Mola, the great’ 
pier of Naples. They are right; the old 
man is bending his steps thither as fast as 
his treacherous shoes will accompany him ; 
and now he stands in the midst of a little 
square of wooden benches, places his hat 
on the lava pavement, and arranges therein 
a bundle of papers, which form his whole 
stock in trade. The sailors precipitate 
themselves upon the benches ; the peasant 
man feels doubtfully in his pocket, and 
hesitatingly takes his seat; the poor fac- 
chint nervously hover round the outer edge 
of the group, and betray the surreptitious 
design of eavesdropping. The old orator 
selects his subject; it is the oft-told but 
untiring story of Rinaldo, one of the 
doughty paladins of Charlemagne. ‘* Most 
dear friends! honorable gentlemen! noble- 
hearted fellow-countrymen! vou shall 
hear, in the name of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, how Rinaldo lived, how he loved, how 
he rescued, how he bled! 
Ah, now we are ready.” And away goes 
the old man into the wild regions of ro- 
mance, over deep seas and broad conti- 
nents, now fighting with dragons, now 
with false knights, now with the turbaned 
Moslem. His whole frame trembles; his 
voice, clear as a silver bell and mellow as 
a distant echo, now rings out loud and high 
with triumph, now bursts with fitful pas- 
sion, now flows on softly, caressingly, and 
then dies away in the low nfoanings of un- 
utterable distress. And what effect has 
all this upon the belt of inflammable ma- 
terials which surrounds him? Those fiery- 
eyed men are like tow dipped in camphene, 
or like cases of gunpowder or bundles of 
lucifer matches. Their whole moral and 
physical nature is bituminous or sulphur- 
Drop a spark upon it, and it will 
ignite ; bestow a little skillful friction, and 
it will explode. Ha! those few ringing 
words about fratria, liberta, tirannid, are 
working wildly within them; teeth are 
ground, hands are clinched, and, half rising 
from their benches, they grow] under their 
breath like caged tigers. ‘The Signor En- 
rico looks around into the glaring eyes 
that hem him in, and knows he has said 
enough—said too much, it may be ; for 
there are two evil-looking lazzaroni who 
are stealing furtively away along the Mola. 
What for? what if it be to give a hint to 
the police, with whom they are leagued ? 

The speaker knows well enough that he 
must have no eruption from /is little crater ; 


Bonissimo! 


ous. 
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and, changing his tone accordingly, he 
pours forth a gentle tide of liquid melody, 
made up of love, of beauty, of fair flowers, 
of blue skies and sunny seas. The anti- 
dote works well; it is chloroform stilling 
the fiery pain of those fever souls. Their 
eyes swim in a sea of soft languor, their 
heads bend, and their hands move respon- 
sive to the measured melody. And now 
that the old enchanter sees that he has 
fairly charmed his serpents, and stroked 
his tigers, he breaks off like a bird in mid- 
song, and handing round his battered hat, 
smiles as the small coins chink musically 
together. 





WOMAN’S DEVOTEDNESS ; OR, THE 
WIFE OF THE PALATINATE. 
\ ANY will remember a very affecting 


instance of conjugal devotion which 
was detailed in the newspapers of 1855. 
The heroine was the wife of a poor man, 
who, having been dismissed from an En- 
glish infirmary in ecureless agony from 
chronic rheumatism, longed eagerly to get 
back to his native village. The only means 
of conveyance, however, he could afford— 
the common carrier’s cart—was not to be 
thought of : it would have tortured him to 
death ; and the devoted wife took her hus- 
band on her back, and carried him, over 
rugged country roads, full fifty miles. 
This goes quite beyond the spasmodic 
strainings of romance; yet it is far out- 
stripped by another instance of the heroism 
of vonjugal love, equally well authenti- 
cated, although it occurred two centuries 
ago. 

"In the year 1621, at the commencement 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the rich prov- 
ince of the Rhinepfaltz, or Palatinate, was 
overrun by Spanish troops, who with law- 
less license plundered and destroyed wher- 
ever they came. The princely abbacy of 
Hirt, about two miles from Germersheim, 
on the Rhine, was one of the most desirable 
spots in the whole province, and its wide- 
spreading domain afforded occupation to a 
numerous staff of stewards, bailiffs, herds, 
plowmen, and foresters. ‘T'wice a year the 
Pfaltzgraf, or Count Palatine, held court 
at Hirt, whither he repaired with his 
princess—Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England—to enjoy the deer-stalking in 
summer, and to hunt wild boars in winter. 
On St. Peter’s day each year his head- 





steward or bailiff, a gentleman named 
Christopher Theim, rendered to the pfalt2- 
graf a statement of his accounts, which 
showed a yearly return of many thousand 
rix-dollars. Herr Theim was married to 
an amiable lady, named Catharina Herpin, 
and was a man of considerable wealth and 
property, possessing several estates at 
Neustadt, Wachenheim, Rockenhausen, 
and Hachdorff, besides houses and money. 
All the estates belonging to Herr Theim 
had embraced the Protestant faith, and 
consequently they, as well as the secular- 
ized abbacy of Hirt, did not fail to attract 
the rapacious eyes of the Spaniards, who 
ruthlessly claimed and seized whatever 
seemed desirable. They broke open cab- 
inets and coffers, feasted on luxurious 
dainties and rich wines, and, within a very 
few days, had rifled the whole place. To 
these outrages the steward opposed what 
resistance he could, endeavoring, as in 
duty bound, to protect to the utmost of his 
power the property under his care. This 
interference being regarded by the lawless 
soldiery as a presumptuous infringement 
of their rights, they seized the bailiff, and 
forced him to swallow a liquid poured from 
a silver cup, which immediately paralyzed 
his whole body. His muscular and robust 
frame became powerless ; his sinews con- 
tracted so that he could not move a limb; 
he could not even stand without assist- 
ance, and his digestive organs became 
impaired. 

Catharina Herpin, his wife, viewed his 
helpless state with dismay ; but, appre- 
hensive that something worse might befall, 
she determined to fly from the scene of 
danger. Secrecy was necessary to insure 
safety ; the use of a carriage could not be 
obtained ; and to add to her difficulty, she 
had two young daughters whom it was 
expedient to take with her. In these try- 
ing circumstances, Catharina resolved to 
depend solely on herself. She fastened 
her husband’s powerless arms around her 
neck, and, with a little girl at each side, 
she hastened onward toward the Rhine. 
A sympathizing fisherman ferried her 
across the river, and on the opposite bank 
she entered the recesses of a forest, where 
she remained three days. At the end of 
that period, hunger compelled her to pro- 
ceed, and with increased burdens and di- 
minished strength, she slowly advanced 
by stages along the road. First carrying 
her helpless husband, in the same manner 
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as before, some distance in advance, she 
set him down in an easy posture on a 
grassy bank by the wayside, and returned 
to bring her children. With one of these 
in her arms, and dragging the other wear- 
ily by her side, she traversed the same 
ground for the third time, till she reached 
the spot where she had left her husband ; 
then changing her load, she advanced in 
the same painful manner another stage, 
and so continued till in a few days she 
arrived with her triple charge at the town 
of Rheinzabern, to the astonishment of 
the admiring populace. The sufferings 
and privations of the journey proved too 
much for the young girls: their piteous 
cries for food while on the road had been 
incessant, and had pierced their mother’s 
heart with anguish ; but a sharper thrust 
was in reserve for this courageous woman. 
Though received with kindness by the in- 
habitants, and provided with shelter and 
food, the children survived only two days, 
and then died in the arms of their mother. 
Public admiration having been excited, an 
allowance was granted to the family, which 
proved a valuable assistance ; but the pa- 
ralysis of Herr Theim’s whole frame con- 
tinued unalleviated. Every effort made 
to subdue it proved fruitless ; and the only 
method by which nourishment could be 
administered to him, was to introduce it 
into his stomach through a quill. 

The only effect that increasing trouble 
had on Catharina was to elevate her cour- 
age and intensify her devotion to her hus- 
band. ‘Though unaccustomed to bear the 
gaze of curiosity or the drudgery of bur- 
den, she overcame her natural repugnance 
to these, and determined to pursue her 
journey to Strasburg, in the hope of 
enjoying better medical advice. She ac- 
cordingly set out, with her helpless hus- 
band fastened on her back, and made her 
way—a distance of ten German, or forty- 
five English miles—to Strasburg. On 
her arrival in that city, her case met 
with the same kind consideration and help 
as formerly ; and her husband enjoyed the 
gratuitous advice of an eminent physician, 
who enjoyed a salary from the town. This 
doctor, after careful examination, pro- 
nounced the recovery of the invalid to be 
hopeless, unless he could be conveyed to 
the Swiss baths at Baden on the Aar. 
Nothing daunted by the length and diffi- 
culty of the route, this indefatigable woman 
at once determined to undertake the jour- 


‘were thought likely to be beneficial. 





ney, and having again saddled herself 
with her precious burden, she started on 
her wearisome pilgrimage. Ateach town 
through which she passed, she seems to 
have sought out some medical man, from 
whose advice she hoped to gain some use- 
ful or consolatory hint; and even in the 
face of bitter discouragement from some 
of ‘these, she persevered. At Neuburg, 
thirty miles from Strasbourg, she con- 
sulted Dr. John Melscher; and at En- 
sigheim, eighteen miles further on, she 
consulted the town doctor, both of whom 
affirmed that her husband’s life would not 
last a week; but her hope was proof 
against despair; and with indomitable per- 
severance, she pressed on her way. 

The old chronicle from which these 
particulars are drawn, enters minutely into 
the details of her progress. At Russach, 
ten miles further than Ensigheim, the 
household physician of the Archbishop of 
Strasburg again held out hopes of ulti- 
mate recovery, and confirmed the advice 
on which she had resolved to act, by point- 
ing to the Swiss baths as the most likely 
means of improvement. At Gebsweiter, 
ten miles further along the Rhine, an old 
physician was consulted, who also spoke 
favorably of the baths, but gave it as his 
opinion that, if they failed to effect a cure, 
sudden and speedy death would probably 
result. The next stage of Catharina’s 
progress was across the river forty miles, 
to Freiburg, where she consulted the fa- 
mous Dr. Fedderer, and placed her hus- 
band under his treatment for eight weeks, 
but without any perceptible improvement. 
For eighteen weeks now, Herr Theim had 
been unable to receive any nourishment, 
except a little wine or soup introduced 
into his stomach through a quill, and noth- 
ing had been found which could afford 
him any relief. Before leaving Freiburg, 
however, a slight improvement was ef- 
fected by means of a desperate kill-or-cure 
remedy, suggested by a brother-in-law of 
Dr. Fedderer. But it was too slight to 
alter Catharina’s resolution to carry her 
husband to the Swiss baths. Still forty 
miles further on, at Rheinfelden, she con- 
sulted two eminent practitioners, and was 
gratified to find, even on the borders of 
Switzerland, that the baths of that country 
With 
elated hopes, she persevered, and soon 
bore her beloved burden into Baden. Here 
she immediately began to apply the rem- 
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edy she had come so far to seek ; and for 
eleven weeks she carried her husband 
dayly from their lodging down to the 
baths, and back again. The spectacle of 
a woman thus devotedly nursing her hus- 
band, and the report that she had in this 
manner carried him from the Palatinate, 
surrounded her with a halo of interest in 
the eyes of the inhabitants, many of whom 
paid her visits; and a few of the richer 
or more generous sent her presents, which 
she faithfully applied to help her husband’s 
recovery. By slow degrees, he began to 
amend. In the course of a few weeks, he 
was so far improved that he could be fed 
with pap and other spoon-nourishment ; 
the necessary diet being kindly supplied 
by the Princess of Furstenburg and another 
sympathizing lady, both of whom frequent- 
ed the baths at the time. The next step 
in his improvement was the acquisition of 
sufficient strength to stand without sup- 
port; but every attempt to walk without 
assistance, even with the aid of crutches, 
proved futile, as the want of muscular 
power in his hands prevented him closing 
them, so as to hold anything. His body, 
however, continued to appear little more 
than a skeleton; and when in the bath, 
he floated on the water, as the old chron- 
icler relates, like a piece of cork. 

The expenses of their long journey, 
and their living 
at the baths, soon exhausted what little 
money Catharina had scraped together 
from the bounty of friends, or saved from 
the plunder of their property, and she was 
at length compelled to leave Baden. Al- 
lured by the fame of a Jewish doctor at 
Stanz, a town seventy miles distant, she 
bent her steps thither. On reaching the 
town, this physician having his attention 
drawn to her, became interested in her 
case, and promised her relief for her hus- 
band. The prescription he gave her, and 
the manner in which it was acted upon, 
afford a striking illustration of the progress 
of the medical art in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the superstition which attached 
to it among the people. The doctor di- 
rected her to take a calf, and, having cut 
its throat, to preserve the middle blood. 
This, mixed with vinegar and salt to a 
consistency, she was to use as a liniment, 
and rub her husband’s limbs with it dayly 
for four weeks. He also gave her a small 
bag, containing a slip of paper inscribed 
with Hebrew characters, which the patient 
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was to wear for a time round his neck. 
The good woman, fearing that the use of 
the first of these remedies might prove 
hurtful in some way to her faith as a 
Christian, resolved not to try it; but she 
carefully suspended the amulet from her 
husband’s neck, and kept it there. Though, 
as the old record says, ‘she in her sim- 
plicity rejected the most natural remedy 
to take the improbable one,” yet, probably 
from the influence of former means, her 
husband in fourteen days had made some 
progress in his recovery. 

From Stanz, Catharina continued her 
journey onward to Rupperschwyll. In 
order to reach this town, she had to climb 
two high mountains, named respectively 
the Sattel and Etzel mountains ; and while 
passing the latter of these, an accident of 
an extremely dangerous character befell 
her. It was along day’s journey ; and in 
order to reach Rupperschwyll before night- 
fall, she started with her burden at five 
o’clock in the morning, and traveled al- 
most the whole day without rest or re- 
freshment. As she was descending the 
opposite side, she was seized with a faint- 
ing fit at one of the steepest parts of the 
road, and falling, she rolled a considerable 
distance down the slope, with her husband 
sometimes uppermost and sometimes be- 
low her. She contrived at length to steady 
herself by grasping some bushes; and in 
this position she remained, till a good Sa- 
maritan, who was passing, came to her 
assistance, after having invoked the Holy 
Mother and Saint Anna. He first relieved 
Catharina from the danger of choking, by 
cutting the bands that fastened her hus- 
band’s arms round her neck, and he then 
removed the patient to a more secure spot 
at a little distance, where he laid him in 
an easy posture to wait till his wife should 
be able to resume the journey. After a 
brief rest, she again took up her burden, 
and late at night arrived at the long, nar- 
row bridge, known to tourists who have 
visited the charming scenery of the neigh- 
borhood ; and reeling as she was from fa- 
tigue and exhaustion, she passed along its 
whole length—full two miles—without ac- 
cident, though undefended by parapet or 
rail. 

From Rupperschwyll, the journey was 
continued through Herisau, the capital of 
Appenzell, to Constance, where medical 
advice and a curiously compounded bath 
effected no further improvement in Herr 
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Theim’s health. From Constance, the 
banded pair bent their steps toward Bava- 
ria, through Ravensburg and Meningen— 
a route which, even at the present day, 
with all the appliances of modern travel, 
is wild and dreary enough. The object 
of their visit to Bavaria seems to have 
been to claim payment of a bond for seven 
hundred gulden, (about three hundred dol- 
lars,) which a former duke of that country 
had granted in happier days to Theim’s 
father. They found the representative of 
the debtor, Duke Maximilian, of Pfaltz 
Neuburg, at his residence Neuburg, on the 
Danube ; and en presenting their demand, 
they were coolly told that the duke had 
not at that time sufficient money at his 
command, as he was engaged in building 
a convent for a company of Jesuits ; but 
when that was finished, if he had enough 
left, he would then liquidate the bond. It 
is to be hoped, for the credit of humanity, 
that the princely debtor, when he gave 
this reply, knew nothing of the devotion 
of the woman whom he spurned ; but the 
contrary seems probable, for the inhab- 
itants of the ducal manor, on hearing that 
the pilgrim pair were sufferers for their 
Protestant faith, refused them even the 
common rites of hospitality. 

At Augsburg, a Protestant town, sixty 
miles from Neuburg, a medical man of 
great celebrity again advised the baths at 
Baden, from which the first decided benefit 
had been derived, as likely to facilitate 
complete recovery ; and, accordingly, the 
indefatigable Catharina turned to retrace 
her long, painful journey through Suabia 
and Switzerland. On her way, after trav- 
ersing about one hundred and forty miles, 
she consulted the headsman or executioner 
of St. Gall—a functionary both trusted and 
dreaded for his sympathetic cures—prob- 
ably in the expectation of receiving some 
amulet or charm. He, 
scribed bleeding ; but as she regarded 


however, 


pr 
this 
as too severe a process in her husband's 
weak state, she declined to permit it. A 
a rest 


fter 
of three weeks, she pursued hér 
toilsome way, over similar mountains to 
those which had formerly cost her so much 
to Zurich. At Schaffhausen, 


about thirty miles further, where there was 


trouble, 


a Protestant community, every house was 
gladly opened to receive and shelter a 
martyr to the faith. Cheered, and per- 


way to Berne, and thence to the healing 
b So 








springs of Baden. Here at length, after 
a renewed course of bathing, the long- 
tried Theim found relief from his suffer- 
ings, and his affectionate wife enjoyed the 
reward of her toil in seeing her husband 
so far recovered that, with the support of 
a staff, he could walk alone. 

Having recovered so far, he seems to 
have been unwilling to remain longer a 
burden on the charity of his Protestant 
friends, and therefore determined to seek 
out the pfaltzgraf, his master, in whose 
service he had suffered so mueh. The 
prince was living at this time at the 
Hague, in a state of dependence en the 
States-General of Holland; and accord- 
ingly the route of the affectionate couple 
lay through the entire breadth of Germany 
along the Rhine to Cologne, the whole of 
which distance they traveled on foot. 


From Cologne, they took a boat to 
Utrecht, whence the distance to the 


Hague was short. ‘The result of their 
application to the pfaltzgraf is not stated ; 
probably his allowance was barely enough 
At all events, we 
find our unfortunate pair shortly afterward 
again traveling southward. They had got 
as far as the fortress of Wesel, when, from 


for his own wants. 


some defect in their passports, they were 
turned back, and retired to Amsterdam. 
Here, under the best medical treatment, 
a complete cure was effected ; and here, 
accordingly, the chronicler concludes his 
narrative. Some idea may be formed of 
the devotion and endurance of this cour- 
ageous woman when it is stated, that she 


| carried her husband on her back one hun- 
dred and seventy-two German, or about 


eight hundred English miles, over hill and 
dale, across rivers, and through mani- 
fold dangers, and that their pilgrimages 
occupied a term of about three years, ani- 
mated by the one hope that his health 
be We do not know 
whether there is another instance of self- 
sacrifice and patient, untiring devotion on 
record that can compare with this; and 
we may add, that the history of their wan- 


might restored. 


derings is said to be vouched by trust- 


worthy evidence, and that the fact of their 
1 


| residence in Amsterdam in 1624 is clearly 


ascertained. At the peace of 1648, the 


| pfaltzgraf was reinstated in his domin- 


7 


ions, but we know not whether his faithful 


| steward, with his tried spouse, ever re- 
haps materially assisted, they pursued their | 


turned to receive again his post and his 


| property. 
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THE BLIND DEAF MUTES. 


HOSE of our readers who have ac- 

companied us thus far, in our sketches 
of Humane Institutions, do not need to 
be informed of the numerous and trying 
privations which are necessarily incurred, 
either by the loss of hearing and speech 
or sight. The sources of enjoyment from 
which the blind are cut off are, indeed, 
numerous; but though their eyes are 
closed, the sweet sounds of music may 
delight their ears and thrill through their 
hearts. They ean enjoy the society of 
friends, and in the pleasure of animated 
conversation, and the rapid acquisition of 
knowledge, almost forget their infirmity. 
The deaf mute, though deprived of the 
privilege of hearing the “‘ concord of sweet 
sounds,” may still solace himself with the 
beauties of nature and art. Earth and 
its beauty, the heavens and their glory and 
grandeur are not hid from his gaze. He 
can look upon the countenance of friends, 
and his well-trained eye will read their 
thoughts, almost before they utter them. 

But there are those on whom is laid the 
burden of a triple infirmity, to whom sight, 
hearing, and speech are all denied, on whose 
darkened vision no day ever dawns, and 
to whose ear never comes the voice of 
love, or the notes of melody. 

It is difficult to conceive of an isolation 
So large a portion of our 
thoughts, our pleasures, and our emotions 
are connected with vision, hearing, and 
speech that the idea of existence without 
these faculties seems impossible. Yet 
it is a well-ascertained fact that there are 
in our world nearly or quite two thousand 
persons who are entirely deprived of these 
avenues of communication with the world 
around them. In Sweden the last census 
reports nearly one hundred of these un- 
fortunates. 


so complete. 


To instruct those, who are so entirely 
shut out from intercourse with their fel- 
lows, would seem to be a task too utterly 
hopeless for even the most enthusiastic 
philanthropist to undertake; yet the at- 
tempt has not only been made, but it has 
proved successful in a number of in- 
stances. One of the first cases which 
attracted public attention was that of 
James Mitchell, of Nairn, Scotland, de- 
scribed by Spurzheim in 1825. Very 
little effort had been made to instruct 
him, yet he evidently possessed intel- 





lectual powers of no ordinary character. 
He communicated with those around 
him, by means of natural signs, in the 
invention of which he manifested no little 
ingenuity. Thus, he indicated riding on 
horseback by raising his foot and bringing 
the fingers together under the sole, in im- 
itation of a stirrup; he expressed his de- 
sire for food by approaching and touching 
his mother or sister, and carrying his 
hand to his mouth; he described a shoe- 
maker by imitating the motions of the 
shoemaker in drawing out his thread. 

Mitchell was very amiable in his dis- 
position. At one time he received a se- 
vere wound in his foot, and found much 
relief, while it was healing, in resting his 
foot upon a cushioned stool. More than 
a year afterward a servant in the family 
also wounded his foot, and Mitchell, after 
manifesting his sympathy, by passing his 
hand very tenderly over the wounded limb, 
went up to the garret, and selecting from 
the other old furniture the stool on which 
he had rested his foot, brought it down, 
and carefully placed the foot of the servant 
upon it. 

The publication of this case by Dr. 
Spurzheim led to further investigations 
relative to those similarly afflicted, and, 
in the report of the Glasgow Society for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb for 
1839, we find brief sketches of five or 
six of this class, most of whom, however, 
had received no instruction. We do not 
deem it desirable to burden our readers 
with detailed narratives of all these un- 
fortunates which have been published, but 
shall sketch briefly some incidents relative 
to those who have been most remarkable 
for their native talents or acquirements. 

In 1824, seven years after the organiza- 
tion of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford, a girl of eighteen 
years was brought there for admission. 
Her name was Julia Brace. She was 
deaf, dumb, and blind, having lost both 
sight and hearing at the age of four years 
and five Her appearance was 
not particularly prepossessing; her tem- 
per, probably from indulgence, was violent 
and exacting, and she was subject to fits 
of sullenness. 

The officers of the asylum, neverthe- 
less, received her with pleasure and in- 
terest ; for her case offered them a new 
field of investigation. She has continued 
an inmate of the institution, with the 


months. 
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exception of a year spent at the Perkins 
Institution at Boston, from that time to 
the present. Her intellectual faculties 
cannot be considered as of a very high 
order; her age, at the time of entering 
the asylum, was, it is true, unfavorable to 
that rapid development, which has taken 
place in pupils of a more tender age ; but, 
in other cases which we shall describe, 
instruction commencing even at a later 
period, in persons suffering from the same 
infirmities, has been more fruitful of re- 
sults. That this was not the fault of her 
teachers needs no proof to those who have 
witnessed the zeal, tact, and enthusiasm 
brought to this work by Messrs. Gallau- 
det, Clerc, Weld, Peet, and Turner, but 
there was wanting in her mind that active 
and penctrating intellect, and those ex- 
traordinary logical which have 
marked some of the class. It should not 
be supposed from these remarks, how- 
ever, that Julia is idiotic. Far from it. 
In all that concerns the outward and 
physical nature, she manifests much in- 
telligence. She early acquired the lan- 
guage of signs, and converses in it very 
freely. She has acquired no little skill in 
needlework, threading her needle with 
tongue with 
much celerity as those possessed of sight ; 
and, with but little aid, making her own 
dresses and performing a large amount of 
She acquired, by 


powers 


her fingers and almost as 


sewing for others. 
touch, a very accurate knowledge of the 
prevalent style of dress, and conforms as 
strictly as possible to it in her own gar- 
ments. Her habits of order and neatness 
are worthy of general imitation. She 
performs her own ironing, and with skill 
and dispatch. 

In 1843 she was, at the instance of Dr. 
Howe, sent to Boston for a year to enjoy 


the 


advantage of the same processes of 
instruction which had been employed with 
suecess in the cases of Laura Bridaman 
and Oliver Caswell. The attempt was so 
far successful as to make her acquainted 


with the raised letters used by the blind, 


and to enable her to spell a few short 
words and phrases; but, on her return, 
she lost, almost as rapidly as she had 


aequired, these attainments, and relapsed 
into much the same mental condition as 
The 


Joston was, however, of 


that she had previously manifested. 
year spent in 
some advantage to her. Her sympathies 
and sensibilities were quickened and en- 











larged ; and the effect of this has been to 
ameliorate her naturally unyielding dis- 
position, and to render her more amiable. 

Julia possesses, in matters which inter- 
est her, great tenacity of memory and 
nice powers of discrimination. She dis- 
tinguishes readily articles belonging to 
any person, and if left in her care will 
give them to no one but their owner. Her 
own clothing, or that of any of the female 
pupils of the asylum, she selects with un- 
erring accuracy from the washing. She 
keeps herself apprised of the progress of 
time, days, weeks, and months, and the 
changes of the seasons. She notes the 
return of the Sabbath, and often avails 
herself of it to enjoy some delicacy which 
has been presented to her during the 
week, when, as she has learned from ex- 
perience, she shall be undisturbed, the pu- 
pils being occupied in the chapel. 

She is entirely averse to gentlemen, 
except the principal and one or two of 
the older teachers, whom she has long 
known. She shuns all contact with the 
male pupils, and will receive no attentions 
from them. 

There is no evidence that she possesses 
any distinct idea of God. Before becom- 
ing deaf and blind she had been taught to 
pray to God, and continued this practice, 
with her imperfect speech, for some time 
afterward ; but this habit was, many years 


since, abandoned, and though repeated 
efforts have been made to rouse in her 


mind the disposition to inquire in regard 
to God and his works, it has never proved 
She has a vague and indis- 
tinct notion of death and of a resurrection, 
but probably none of a future state. She 
affords the most unequivocal indications 
of possession of the moral sense. She 
has a very clear understanding of her own 


suceessful. 


rights, and seems also to be regardful of 
She is never guilty 
of theft. falsehood, or deliberate wicked- 
ness, and her passionate, vindictive, and 
somewhat sullen disposition has been, by 
her residence at the asylum, sensibly 
She manifests much kind- 
ness to the sick, and endeavors to min- 
ister to their comfort. 

She carefully abstains from all labor on 
the Sabbath, but never attends worship in 
‘the chapel, and seems entirely unconscious 
of its object. 

A case of still greater interest is that 
of Anna Temmermans, an inmate of the 


the rights of others. 


ameliorated. 
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Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind at Bruges, in Belgium, an ac- 
count of whom is to be found in a work 
by Abbé Carton, the director of that in- 
stitation, entitled Le Sourd-Muet et 
? Aveugle.” 

Anna was born at Ostend, in 1818. 
She was blind from birth, and lost her 
hearing in infancy. After the death of 
her parents she found a home with her 
grandinother, who was so poor as to be 
supported in part by public charity. She 
remained with her until she was nearly 
twenty years of age. Her parents and 
grandmother, believing her to be idiotic, 
had made no effort to have her instructed, 
and she had, for years, sat alone in a cor- 
ner, in perfect idleness, her only amuse- 
ment being the stringing and unstringing 
a number of beads. Having no exercise, 
her appetite was fickle and feeble, and 
her temper excitable and violent. In her 
fits of passion she would tear off her cloth- 
ing, and resist every attempt at replacing 
it. Her personal appearance was exceed- 
ingly unattractive; her skin was covered 
with blotches; her eyes were full of 
rheum; her figure stooping; and her 
walk awkward and difficult. Such was 
the unfortunate being whom the benevo- 
lent Abbé Carton received into the institu- 
tion at Bruges in 1838, and whose instruc- 
tion has done him so much honor. 

Her conduct, during the first few 
months, was not such as to render her 
agreeable. Unaccustomed to any employ- 
ment, she was indolent, selfish, and ex- 
acting, and when any attempt was made to 
teach her, or to give her work, she re- 
sisted with violence and rage, using her 
nails and feet with terrible: effect. 

By degrees, however, she became more 
quiet, and by adroit management and an 
appeal to her sense of shame, her indo- 
lence was overcome, and she manifested a 
willingness to receive instruction and to 
perform her task of knitiing. 

She soon became strongly attached to 
the abbé, and showed a great dread of his 
displeasure. Having once committed 
some fault, and her attendant having told 
her that she should inform the abbé, Anna 
went te each of the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind pupils, and earnestly besought 
them, by signs, to kneel before him and 
ask him to forgive her. 

As time passed on, the outbreaks of 
temper became much less frequent, and 





were easily controlled. Her general 
health had improved, and her appearance 
had become much mere prepossessing. 
She was entirely obedient to the com- 
mands of the abbé, and would not do any- 
thing which she thought contrary to his 
wishes. 

She acquired, very readily, the manual 
alphabet, and learned the mode of reading 
in raised letters, her great delicacy of 
touch enabling her to read quite rapidly. 

An instance of her sensibility, recorded 
by the abbé, is worthy of notice. A child 
was one day brought to the asylum, one 
of whose hands was crippled. As soon 
as she had touched the maimed limb she 
burst into tears, and continued weeping 
for a long time. Being asked the cause 
of her grief, she replied that the poor 
child would never be able to knit. This 
seemed to her a very serious privation. 
The next morning her teacher found her 
with her hands tied, and when asked why 
she had thus bound her hands, she re- 
plied that if she had not the use of her 
hands she could not knit, or dress herself, 
and that she was grateful that she could 
use both her hands. 

Her kindness of heart manifested itself 
in her conduct toward the pupils of the 
asylum. In sickness she watched over 
them carefully, and appeared much re- 
joiced at their restoration to health. 

One of the little girls was her room- 
mate, and she exercised toward her al- 
most a mother’s tenderness, covering her 
carefully in bed, and often, in the sign 
language, invoking a blessing on her. 
Some of the deaf-mute pupils were ad- 
mitted at a very tender age, and over 
these she took delight in exercising a 
maternal fondness. Her sense of justice 
and right is very strong. She is tena- 
cious of her own rights, but prompt to 
allow the rights of others. She is not 
addicted to falsehood, or theft, or any 
other vicious habit. When she commits 
any fault she never attempts to deny it, 
but either makes a full confession, or offers 
a plausible excuse. 

During religious worship in the chapel, 
which she attends regularly, she seems to 
receive impressions peculiar to the place. 
She loves to be there, and her manner is 
so reverent as to encourage the belief that 
she feels in some degree that God is there, 

One of her companions once informed 
her that the abbé was sick, and added that 
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she ought to weep for it. She replied 
that she must not weep, but pray, and im- 
mediately falling on her knees, remained 
in that position for more than a quarter of 
an hour. 

In her intellectual instruction the abbé 
first sought to familiarize her with the 
names of objects, beginning with those 
possessing some real or fancied analogy 
to the object they represented, and pro- 
ceeding to those which were wholly arbi- 
trary in their character. Having taught 
her many of these, he next proceeded 
to verbs, then to prepositions and con- 
nectives, and lastly to adjectives and ad- 
verbs. 

His progress in this mode of instruction 
had been, at the last accounts, exceedingly 
gratifying. His interesting pupil mani- 
fested, almost dayly, new evidence of in- 
telligence. She had somehow acquired 
the idea that gratitude was due for favors 
received, and hence, while she never re- 
ceived a favor without expressing her 
thanks for it, she insisted on being thank- 
ed by others for favors she rendered to 
them. 

She evidently understands that her 
teachers possess some faculty which she 
and her blind companions do not. One 
day her knitting work was out of order, 
and she was unable to remedy the diffi- 
culty. <A blind girl, who sat at her side, 
offered to assist her, but she rejected her 
offer, touching the eyes of the girl, and 
then her own, to indicate that they were 
both blind alike, and consequently needed 
some one who could see to assist them. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
progress of this interesting girl in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but since 1848 the 
Abbé Carton has published nothing rela- 
tive to her, so far as we are aware. 

Another very interesting case is that of 
Laura Bridgman, whose history is, prob- 
ably, better known than that of any other 
blind deaf mute. Laura at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on the twenty- 
first of December, 1829. Up to the age 
of two years she was endowed with all 


was born 


her faculties, and her eyes were said to be 
remarkably beautiful. During a severe 
illness, which oceurred at this time, she 
lost both sight and hearing, and conse- 


quently speech. It was subsequently as- 


certained that the sense of smell was also | 


destroyed, and that of taste much im- 
paired. Gradually she recovered her 


} 





health, but her lost senses were not re- 
stored. In consequence of her misfoxs- 
tunes she was indulged to the utmost, and 
bid fair to become a wayward and spoiled 
child. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Howe, 
who had succeeded in establishing, upon a 
permanent basis, the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind, heard of her case, and visited 
her. As a result of this visit Laura was 
admitted on the fourth of October, 1837, 
to the Perkins Institution. Her mother 
accompanied her thither, and after a few 
days left her. 

For the first two weeks the child ap- 
peared lost in the extensive halls, corri- 
dors, and rooms of the asylum, but soon 
she acquired such a familiarity with the 
locality as to be able to wander about at 
will through the building. The plan 
adopted to communicate to her the names 
of objects was the result of careful 
thought on the part of Dr. Howe. Ar- 
ticles in common use, such as a fork or 
spoon, were put into her hands, and their 
names in raised letters attached to them. 
She soon learned to distinguish the ar- 
ticles as differing in form, and also the 
words as having some relation to them. 
She learned to distinguish these words 
from other when separated 
from the objects, and, after a time, to ap- 
ply the name to the article it represented. 

‘he faculties of imitation and memory 
were thus developed, but no others were 
called into action. Her idea of the con- 
nection between the signs or words and 
the thing signified, if, indeed, she enter- 
tained one, was extremely vague and in- 
distinct. 

The next step was to present her the 
separate letters in relief, so placed, at 
first, that they formed one of the words 
which knew. Having ascertained 
t'at she recognized this word, the letters 
\ ‘re disarranged, and her teacher, taking 
h« hands in his own, re-arranged them 
so ar as to form the word, causing her to 
obs: rve each letter that composed it, 
After repeating this several times she ac- 
complished it without assistance. The 
same process was repeated with other 
words, and before her lesson was com- 
pleted, the idea dawned upon her mind 
that this was the ‘process by which she 
could communicate to others the thoughts 
which passed in her own mind. Dr. 
Howe says: 


ach also 


she 
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“ At this instant she ceased to be merely a | 
well-instructed animal; her whole countenance | 
became truly human; and the expression of 
her features was lit up by the immortal spirit, 
which had awaked within her, and indicated:| 
to her a new bond of union with other intelli- | 
gences, I felt, from this time, that the greatest | 
obstacle (to success in instructing her) was 
conquered, and that, henceforth, we had only | 
to follow perseveringly the same path to be as- | 
sured of success,” 


it was necessary, however, to have pa- 
tience. For many weeks she received 
lessons in the manner above described 
until she had become familiar with a large 
number of words. She was then furnished 
with type, having the letters in relief, | 
and a board which had been pierced with 
holes for the reception of the type. Ob- 
jects known to her were then presented, 
and she composed their names with the 
type. This exercise afforded her great 
gratification, and she practiced it con- 
stantly. The next step taken was that 
of teaching her the manual alphabet of 
the deaf and dumb. She acquired this 
with great readiness, and used it as rap- 
idly and correctly as the deaf mutes. 

Her teacher, one day, put into her hands 
an object with which she was not familiar, 
and left her for a time to inform herself 
concerning its form and use. She then 
spelled its name by the manual alphabet. 
It was an interesting sight to witness this 
poor little blind deaf mute seize the hand 
which slowly spelled the letters, her head | 
a little inclined to one side, as if in the 
act of listening, her lips half closed, her 
breathing short, and her fingers following 
with the deepest interest each motion of 
those of her teacher, her countenance pre- 
senting, meantime, an expression of anxie- 
ty, which was presently replaced by a 
smile, as she comprehended the word; 
till, at last, raising her little hand, she 
spelled it herself by the manual alphabet, 
then composed it with her types, and final- 
ly, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
placed the word thus formed by the side 
of the object it indieated. 

At this time, she had had but three 
months’ instruction. ‘The same course of 
instruction was pursued during the year, 
and seme lessons on the physical relations 
of ebjeets were added to it. Laura never 
wearied of this instruction, and it was 
highly amusing to witness her recreations, 
when she supposed herselfalone. If with- | 
out oecupation, she employed herself in | 
spelling words which she had recently ! 


| to her bosom. 


acquired, by the manual alphabet, or in 
imaginary conversations. She would spell 
a word incorrectly with her right hand, 
and then strike that hand with her left, by 
way of punishment for its carelessness. 
Again, she would spell correctly with one 
or the other hand, and then caress the 
hand which had done well, with her head, 


| as a reward for its good behavior. 


After she had been a year and a half at 


| the asylum, her mother came to visit her. 
| Laura encountered her while running, and 


by her usual process of touching her face, 


| her clothing, etc., endeavored to ascertain 
| whether she was a person whom she knew, 
| but not recognizing her, she left her and 


resumed her play. The poor mother, in 
distress at not being recognized, gave her 


| a string of beads, which she had been ac- 


customed to wear at home; the child put 


| them upon her neck with great pleasure, 


and ran to show them to Dr. Howe; but 


| when her mother attempted to caress her, 


she still showed no signs of recognition, 


| and repulsed her, evidently preferring the 
| society of her young companions. Another 


object connected with her early home was 
put into her hands, and awakened evident 
surprise and interest; she examined anew 
the person who had given her these articles, 
and intimated to Dr. Howe, that she under- 
stood that this person was from Hanover. 
She suffered her to caress her, but with- 
out returning the caresses, and with the 
utmost indifference. This indifference 
excited the most distressing emotions in 
the mother; she felt that her daughter 
was lost to her, and her anguish was pain- 
ful in the extreme. At this moment, a 
vague idea seemed to pass through the 
mind of the child; she seized, once more, 
her mother’s hands, and examined them 
carefully, her countenance bearing strong 
traces of thought; suddenly she became 
very pale, then blushed violently, her face 
indicating the struggle between doubt and 
hope. Never, perhaps, was the conflict 
of contending emotions more strongly de- 
pieted on the human countenance. Her 
mother, unable longer to endure the tortur- 
ing suspense, seized her and clasped her 
Then doubt vanished ; she 
recognized the parent who had nursed her 
in infancy, and she could not be moved or 
drawn from her embrace. The sports of 
her young companions, which ordinarily 
attracted her, had lost their fascination. 
She had found her mother, 
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For the first two years her instruction 
was confined to the names of objects ; her 
teacher next proceeded to make her ac- 
quainted with their qualities ; this was at- 
tained with but little difficulty ; but it was 
not so easy to make her understand the 
correct use of adverbs and prepositions. 
The process adopted for this purpose will 
be best understood by an illustration; a 
ring was placed upon a box, and the words 
ring on box were spelled to her ; she spelled 
them correctly ; the ring was then placed 
on a hat, and the words ring on hat spelled. 
At first, she spelled ring on doz, as before, 
but soon corrécted herself. The ring was 
then placed on several other objects, to 
give her an idea of the relation express- 
ed by on; then the ring was placed in 
the box, and the sentence ring in box 
spelled ; and the same series of exercises 
passed through to illustrate the meaning 
of in ; she confounded the two words many 
times, but finally evinced her comprehen- 
sion of them, by first putting one hand 
upon the other, and spelling the word on ; 
then changing it, and thrusting the one 
into the other, and spelling the word zn. 
The verbs and other parts of speech were 
more readily acquired. ‘The idea of writ- 
ing, and thus conveying her thoughts to 
others, excited in her mind the liveliest 
emotions of delight. Almost her first ef- 
fort, after she had learned the object de- 
signed in writing, was to write, unaided, a 
letter to her mother, in which she told her 
of her health and happiness, and her earn- 
est desire to visit her. 

From this period, her progress was 
steady and, taking into the account the 
disabilities under which she labored, won- 
derfully rapid. She learned to count up 


to one hundred, acquired the capacity of 


distinguishing the day of the week, the 
day of the month, and the weeks and 
months from each other. 
taking lessons on the piano, and soon 
learned to play correctly, though of course 
receiving no aid from the ear. 

The sense of touch has, in her case, be- 
come wonderfully developed. She can 
perceive the difference in the undulation 
of the air and the vibration in an apartment, 
produced by a person walking across the 
floor. 
the opening or closing of a door, in the 
room where she is sitting, however distant 
it may be from her. ‘The vibration pro- 


She is immediately conscious of 


duced by touching the keys of a piano is 


She commenced | 





! 





| 


recognized by her immediately. She will 
distinguish any person whom she has ever 
met, even if but once, by the touch of her 
hand, and this, although months may have 
intervened. 

Her intellectual development has kept 
pace with her acquirements. She not only 
uses language correetly, and with an evi- 
dently thorough appreciation of the mean- 
ing of words, but she is constantly reflect- 
ing on the facts she has already acquired. 
She one day addressed to Dr. Howe this 
question: Man has made houses and ves- 
sels, but who made the land and the sea? 
The answer, that it was God who made 
all things, and the explanation of his 
character, affected her deeply. She sought, 
at once, to know more of this mighty Being, 
and seemed to take delight in his power 
and greatness. At a subsequent period, 
Dr. Howe endeavored to impress religious 
truths upon her mind; and, as he states, 
with complete success. She was ready 
to receive the truths of revelation, and 
when they were opened to her heart, she 
embraced them without doubt or hesita- 
tion. The fear of death has passed from 
her mind, since the idea of a resurrection 
has entered it, and she who once shuddered 
at the thought of death, even as affecting 
animals, now rejoices in the hope of that 
resurrection, where the film shall be re- 
moved from her vision, and the sounds of 
heaven’s own music shall greet her ear. 

In deportment, Laura is modest almost 
to diffidence, and manifests in a remarkable 
degree that maidenly coyness and reserve, 
which has so often been regarded as the 
result of education. She exhibits a marked 
regard for the rights of others, and is at 
the same time jealously mindful of her 
own. She possesses a remarkable love of 
system, order, and neatness, never leaving 
her room or drawers in disorder, and ex- 
hibiting great solicitude for propriety and 
taste in the arrangement of her dress. 

Few cases of misfortune have attracted 
a wider sympathy or more general interest 
than this. Narratives of her instruction 
have been published in almost every lan- 
guage of Europe, and great and deserved 
credit has been bestowed on Dr. Howe, 
and the able teachers who have seconded 
his efforts, for their patient and self-deny- 
ing labor in thus demonstrating the possi- 
bility of bringing a radiant and active sou) 
out of the prison-house to which it was 
consigned. 
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Taking it all in all, however, we are 
compelled to consider the case of James 
Edward Meystre, an inmate of the Blind 
Asylum at Lausanne, Switzerland, as the 
most remarkable instance of the education 
of a blind deaf-mute which has ever oc- 
curred. 

The scientific and religious world are 
certainly under great obligations to Mr. 
Hirzel, the able and accomplished director 
of that asylum, for the full details he has 
given of the instruction of this interesting 
youth. 

Meystre was born at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, in November, 1826. His faculties 
were all perfect at birth, but at the age of 
eleven months he was attacked with small- 
pox, by which he lost his hearing, and 
consequently his speech, while his sight 
was with difficulty preserved. In the 
spring of 1834, when a little more than 
seven years of age, his sight was destroyed 
by the accidental discharge, in his face, of 
a fowling-piece, loaded with small shot. 
On the recovery of his health, after this 
terrible calamity, he amused himself for a 
year or two in the shop of his father, who 
was a carpenter, but being deprived of this 
resource, he attempted, without instruc- 
tion, to make some rude articles, such as 
mouse-traps, benches, etc. These dis- 
played considerable mechanical talent, but 
showed plainly that he had had no instruc- 
tion. As he grew older, he went from 
house to house, sawing wood, for which 
he received his food. 

At the age of eighteen and a half years, 
he was admitted as a pupil in the Blind 
Asylum at Lausanne. The character of 
the deaf mute predominates in him. He 
has the self-reliant air and bearing of the 
deaf and dumb, rather than the embarrassed 
and hesitating manner of the blind. His 
blindness, however, is complete; he re- 
tains not the slightest gleaming of light. 
He soon familiarized himself with the 
asylum, and was able to find his way about 
the building alone, in the course of a few 
days. 

We will not weary our readers by a de- 
tail of the plan adopted to give him a 
knowledge of the names of objects, as it 
was, in all its essential particulars, similar 
to that already detailed in the case of 
Laura Bridgman. The word or sign, and 
the thing signified, were presented to him 
together, and he soon learned to distin- 
guish them readily, and after some instruc- 





tion in articulation, to pronounce them. It 
will be of more interest, we presume, to 
the readers of Tue Nationat, to learn 
something of Meystre’s moral development. 

Four months after his admission into 
the asylum, Meyster secretly took from 
the director a Swiss coin, of the value of 
about fourteen cents. On being charged 
with the theft, he at first denied it quite 
confidently, but circumstances having be- 
trayed him, he avowed it, and excused 
himself by saying, that it was not worth 
the trouble of speaking of it. The director 
took from him his knife and cigars, and as 
a punishment confined him in a room, 
where he could watch him. He immedi- 
ately sought to escape by the window, but 
the iron network preventing this, he went 
to the door, and at first by force, and after- 
ward by means of a nail, attempted to un- 
lock it. After some effort he succeeded, 
and repairing to his workshop, (he had 
commenced learning the trade of a turner,) 
supplied himself with cigars and matches, 
and returned to the room in which he had 
been confined. When questioned in re- 
gard to this act, he protested that he had 
not gone out. As the cigars proved the 
falsity of this statement, he alleged that 
the door opened of itself. At last he was 
brought to acknowledge the truth. M. 
Hirzel proposed to remove him to another 
room, where he could not escape ; he op- 
posed this with violence, threw himself 
upon the director with great fury, and 
made vigorous resistance. Being over- 
powered and placed in confinement for a 
time, he seemed better disposed, and never 
again attempted to steal. His propensity 
to falsehood was not as readily cured. 

On New-Year’s day, 1846, after spend- 
ing the day with his mother, Edward re- 
turned at nightfall with her to the asylum. 
The gates were shut, but soon after Ed- 
ward was missing. M. Hirzel sought for 
him unremittingly for nearly four hours, 
and finally found him at an inn, and under 
the influence of wine. On being questioned 
the next day as to his conduct, he replied, 
that not finding his companions readily, he 
felt dull, and took advantage of an open 
door to go out. Suspecting the falsity of 
this statement, M. Hirzel] questioned him 
further as to his clothing, which was badly 
torn. Thus detected, he acknowledged 
that he had climbed over the fence, (at 
that point about eight feet in height,) and 
that his clothing had caught in one of the 
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pickets. He showed no penitence for his 
fault, and even after a day’s solitary con- 
finement, he remained intractable and re- 
bellious. Deeply impressed with the dan- 
ger of allowing Meystre to go out at will, 
and as deeply with the necessity of eradi- 
eating this habit of falsehood, M. Hirzel 
resolved, after explaining to him his grief 
for his misconduct, to inflict corporeal 
punishment upon him. He did so, and 
with apparent success. So deeply rooted, 
however, had this vice become, that it 
was not long before he was again found 
guilty of it. At this repetition of his fault, 
M. Hirzel adopted a different course. 
He explained to him that an honest man 
does not tell lies, and then made him write 
and pronounce the word die; having done 
this, he shut him up, with this word in his 
hand. Retursing to him an hour later, he 
found him much afflicted, and very peni- 
tent. At first, M. Hirzel was in doubt 
how far he comprehended the idea of false- 
hood; but he soon had evidence in his 
watchfulness, in regard to the truth of 
every statement that was made to him, that 
he fully understood it. 


prevarication. 


From that time | 
he was never known to be guilty even of | 





| . 
| made upon him. 


Up to this period, his teacher had eare- | 
. ~ a ° . | 
fully abstained from giving him any relig- | 


ious ideas, being desirous that his intellect 
should have attained to such a degree of 
development, as to permit him to under- 
stand them thoroughly, before he attempted 
to communicate them to him. He had 
now not only learned the names of many 
objects, but by the use of the manual alpha- 


of God, M. Hirzel led his mind onward, 
step by step, in this way: “* Who made 
that bread? Of what is the bread made? 
Who made the flour? Whence came the 
grain? Who made the wheat to grow ?” 
“The sun,” replied Meystre. ‘ Who 
made the sun?” inquired M. Hirzel. See- 
ing that his pupil was perplexed by this 
last inquiry, M. Hirzel explained to him 
that God had made the sun, and all other 
things in nature, and that it was to him 
that men offered their prayers. The 
countenance of the poor blind deaf mute 
was irradiated with joy and reverence at 
this information. The God that made the 
sun was to him a being worthy of all rev- 
erence; and from that time forth he vol- 
untarily repeated every night, on retiring 
to bed, “* My God, give me the sun,” (that 
is, its warmth and comfort.) 

An incident which occurred a few months 
Jater will illustrate the impression which 
the revelation of the character of God had 
A young blind pupil had 
stolen a small sum of money; and there 
being some doubt as to who was the real 
offender, each pupil was questioned, in 
turn, as to his guilt. When it came to 
Meystre’s turn to answer, he replied with 
great solemnity that he was innocent, and 
that he would not steal, because God knew 
his thoughts. He then left the room for 
a few minutes, and returning, approached 
one of the pupils, (the guilty one,) and 


| after describing by signs, the theft, he 


bet, and by writing words on the hand of | 
others, which he had learned to do, he | 
| and, by his violence, betrayed his guilt. 


communicated quite freely with those 
around him. He had no idea of God, al- 
though he seemed, like Julia Brace, to 
have some vague notion of a resurrection. 
He had observed that the young blind pu- 
pils kneeled at evening, and with clasped 
hands addressed some one who was not in 
the room, and one day he asked one of 
them if he were speaking to the sun; the 
boy replied that he was speaking to some 
one like a man, who lived far on high. 
Meystre at once inquired, whether it was 
necessary to cry loudly, in order to be 
heard. After a little further reflection, he 
inguired again, whether this being, similar 
to men, would die. 

Deeming it time that he should be in- 
formed concerning the being and attributes 


asked him if he had not committed it ; the 
boy hesitating, Meystre noticed it, and 
again questioned him, saying at the same 
time, Lie, God? with so much earnestness, 
that the boy ptshed him roughly away. 


During the period we are describing, not 
more than two or three hours of the day 
were devoted to his intellectual culture ; 
the remainder of the day he worked at 


| wood turning, in which he soon became 


| turning, 


remarkably skillful. Hé executed cups, 
balls, and other articles of fancy wood 
with such taste and skill, that 
they received honorable mention for their 
perfection and beauty, at the World’s Fair 
at London in 1851. 

He had also made commendable prog- 
ress in his studies, having acquired a good 
knowledge of the elementary rules of arith- 


| metic, and a very considerable fund of 


general information. He had been in- 
structed in articulation, and could repeat 
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a series of selections amounting to about 
two octavo pages, the meaning of which 
he seemed fully to understand. He had 
also acquired considerable knowledge of 
geography, by means of maps in relief. 
The fear of death occasionally agitated his 
mind, and manifested itself in his conver- 
sation. M. Hirzel felt that to take away 
this depressing fear, it was necessary to 
rob death of its sting, by teaching him the 
way of salvation, through the atonement 
of Christ. Up to this period he had only 
known God as a creator, and as the power- 
ful sustainer of man, and of all worlds; 
but though, occasionally, the consciousness 
of sin had disturbed him, he knew nothing 
of the great sacrifice for sin. 

M. Hirzel having resolved to delay no 
longer his instruction on this deeply inter- 
esting topic, commenced, with character- 
istic caution, by causing him to read, and 
explaining to him the life of Christ. Step 
by step, and with constantly increasing 
interest, they passed in review each event 
of that pure and holy life, and it was with 
the deepest sadness that Meystre read of 
his trial, his scourging, his crucifixion. 
The tender solicitude of the dying Saviour 
for his mother, so cruelly bereft, affected 
him even to tears; but when he had in 
imagination followed him to the tomb, and 
seen him deposited there, his interest 
ceased ; the narrative seemed indeed in- 
complete ; it was a story of human suffer- 
ing, whose ultimate object he had not com- 
prehended. It was at this point that M. 
Hirzel again called his attention. “ Jesus 
Christ rose from the tomb on the third 
day,” he said. “ Yes, his soul, not his 
body,’ Meystre replied. ‘Soul and body!” 
Meystre started in surprise. ‘“ Did any 
one feel with his finger the prints of the 
nails in his hands and feet?” ‘ Yes,” 
Hope and joy irradiated the countenance 
of the blind deaf mute as he exclaimed, 
“This story is very beautiful ; I wish to 
print it.” M. Hirzel then told him of the 
ascension of Christ, and of the plan of re- 
demption which brought him to earth, and 
as he listened to the wondrous story of the 
cross, tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Nor was the effect thus produced transi- 
tory in its character. The love of Christ, 
in submitting to death for sinners, had 
opened in his heart a fountain of adoring 
love, which constantly overflowed. 
the subject of his sleeping and waking 
thoughts. Often in the night he rose from 


It was | 


his couch to pour forth his mute orisons 
of thankfulness, and his oft-repeated in- 
quiry to his fellow pupils, to the attend- 
| ants, and to those who visited the asylum, 
was, ‘‘Do you know and love Jesus?” 
When he received an affirmative answer, 
he seemed overjoyed. He found one day, 
on a table, a book in raised letters, and 
asked what it was; the attendant made 
him read the title, ““ The Life of Christ.” 
He at once passed to the date, and finding 
that it had been published some three years 
before, he inquired in a manner indicating 
mingled sorrow and reproach, “ Why was 
I not earlier taught this beautiful story ?” 
Soon after, he inquired of M. Hirzel 
whether his mother, who had recently de- 
ceased, had known and loved Jesus? On 
learning that she had, he asked very earn- 
estly, how it was that she had not taught 
him concerning the blessed Saviour ? 

We have only to add that recent intel- 
ligence from Lausanne represents this in- 
teresting young man as still growing in 
knowledge, and in favor with God and 
man. The love of Christ still awakens 
emotion in his heart ; his truthfulness, con- 
scientiousness, and devotion are worthy of 
imitation by all professing disciples of 
Christ. His thirst for knowledge increases 
in intensity. He has been devoting some 
attention to sculpture, and with extraordi- 
nary success. ‘That keen perception of 
the beautiful in form, developed in his 
wood turning, has here received a new 
impulse, and he is exceedingly fastidious 
in regard to the proportion of his figures. 
In some of the departments of physical 
science, as well as in other studies, where 
| his faculty of touch ean be brought to aid 
| mental action, he has made fine progress, 
|and there is no reason to doubt that, if 
his life is spared, he may yet become emi- 
nent in some of the departments of natural 
science. 

Having thus, perhaps at too great length, 
given our readers a tolerably full account 
of the efforts already made and now mak- 
| ing for the education of the blind, we pro- 

pose next to pass to a class of the unfor- 
| tunate, who, though possessing all their 
| faculties, have yet lost the power of con- 
trolling them aright: the insane. We 
trust our readers will find much to interest 
them in the history of their emergence 
from the discipline of chains, stocks, and 
| scourges, into the mild and tender treat- 
| ment of our model asylums. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
NOAH, A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


i the preceding article we saw the deep 
4 depravity into which the human race 
had fallen previous to the general deluge. 
Very strong and energetic is the language 
of the sacred historian on this subject: It 
repented the Lord that he had made man 
upon the earth; and it grieved him at his 
heart. But does God repent? Is the 
Almighty grieved? These are questions 
sometimes proposed by the caviler and 
the skeptic. ‘They would intimate that 
the Scripture is not to be depended on, 
or else that the character of Jehovah, 
like that of man, is vaciliating and uncer- 
tain; and that, like ourselves, he is sub- 
ject to the infirmities of passion, to sorrow, 
and grief, and repentance. 

In answer to such questions, I observe 
that there is no one attribute of the Al- 
mighty more clearly revealed than his 


immutability. I am the Lord, I change 
not. He is, says the apostle, the Father 


of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
nor shadow of turning. On the other 
hand, the Scriptures abound with instances 
wherein change of purpose is attributed to 
the great Supreme. ‘Thus, on one occa- 
sion it is said, the word of the Lord came 
unto the prophet Samuel, saying, It re- 
penteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king: for he is turned back from following 
me, and hath not performed my command- 
ments. And Samuel, in announcing this 
terrible truth, the Lord hath rent the 
kingdom of Israel from thee this day, 
makes this remarkable addition: And 
also the strength of Israel will not lie, nor 
repent ; for he is not a man that he should 
repent. So also in after times, when the 
Ninevites bewailed their sins in sackcloth 
at the preaching of Jonah, it is said, God 
saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way, and God repented of the 
evil that he had said that he would do 
unto them ; and he did it not. 
apparently contradictory passages are eas- 
ily reconciled, when we consider that the 
change here implied was on the part of 
man; and that this change produced on 
the part of Jehovah a corresponding dif- 


ference of treatment. He is unchange- 


able in his hatred of sin, and in his love | 


of holiness. Hence this very immutabil- 
ity necessarily disposes him to view with 


very different feelings man delighting in | 


Now these | 


holiness, and the same man yielding to 
temptation and running into sin. Man 
changes his moral character ; by necessary 
consequence his relation to God is 
changed, and when He is said to repent, 
it implies, simply, a change of conduct 
on his part, in consequence of a pre- 
vious change in them. This apparent 
change on the part of God is always 
founded upon a real change in the conduct 
or disposition of his creatures. 

But how can he who is always perfectly 
happy be said to grieve? I answer: 
Grief, when attributed to the Supreme 
Being, as well as sorrow and anger, hatred, 
wrath, and fury, must evidently imply 
something analogous to these emotions 
among men. They are Scriptural terms, 
and are often applied to God; and though 
they express not, says Watson, a tumult- 
uous, much less an unjust passion, there 
is something in God which answers to 
them. In him they are principles arising 
out of his holy and just nature ; and for 
this reason they are more steady and uni- 
form, and more terrible than if they were 
mere emotions. The language of the 
passage before us, while it indicates on 
the one hand the amazing wickedness of 
man, on the other is evidence that the 
trausgressions on their part were perfectly 
voluntary ; that the Almighty had done 
everything consistent with his own per- 
fections, to bring them back to a knowl- 
edge of himself; and that all his efforts 
for this purpose had been in vain. The 
bright example, and the warning voice of 
Enoch, had been unheeded : the strivings 
of the Holy Spirit had been resisted, until 
the Holy One himself declared in that 
fearful language, applicable alike to all 
ages and in all times: My Spirit shali not 
always strive with man. This was the 
state of the great mass of the human race 
at the period to which we have now ar- 
rived in the world’s history. Wickedness 
abounded: the Spirit was grieved away, 
and ceased to strive: they had passed the 
| boundary line of mercy, and were now 
| away on the other side of the Rubicon of 





| hope. 

| Jt is here that we are introduced to the 
| character of Noah. The sacred historian 
| hag just stated the determination of the 
\“Almighty in his own language: I will 
| destroy man whom I have created, from 
| the face of the earth, both man and beast, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowls of 


. 
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the air. And then he adds: but Noah 


found grace in the eyes of the Lord. Let 
us dwell a few moments upon his his- 
tory. 

He was the son of Lamech, and born 
in the year of the world 1056. His name, 
like the other Scriptural appellations, is 
significant. It means repose, rest, or con- 
solation: and here we may advert to a 
very curious circumstance connected with 
the explanation of the meaning of -the 
names of the patriarchs. According to 
good Hebrew scholars, those names will 
bear the following interpretations, from 
which some have argued that in those 
names, taken in their consecutive order, 
there is found a clear prophecy of the 
coming Messiah. ‘The interpretation is 
as follows: Adam, man: Seth, placed: 
Enos, in misery: Cainan, lamentable : 
Mahalaleel, the dlessed God: Jared, shall 
descend: Enoch, teaching: Methuselah, 


that death shall send: Lamech, to the | 


miserable: Noah, consolation. Omitting 
the names, they make the following sen- 
tence: Man placed in misery lament- 
able, the blessed God shall descend, teach- 
ing that death shall send to the miserable 
consolation. I advert to these explana- 
tions as a matter of curiosity, and not, of 
course, as containing any solid argument 
for a doctrine, which is abundantly estab- 
lished by the plain letter of inspiration. 
Of Noah’s early life we have no account. 
Like the rest of his compeers, he came 
into the world with a depraved nature. 
The contagion of evil example was all 
around him : the universal atmosphere was 
tainted with corruption; and, as we saw 


in a former article, there was but one | 
integrity, and | 


man who maintained his 
walked uprightly. 

It is very probable that Noah was in- 
debted his religious instruction to 
Enoch; that he listened to his prophetic 
warnings, and endeavored to follow his 
bright example. Nor did he try in vain. 


for 


He found grace, says Moses, in the eyes 
And why did he find grace? | 


of the Lord. 
First, I answer, because he sought it; 
and, secondly, because he improved that 
grace thus vouchsafed unto him. 


they also would have found it; for it has 
ever been, as it will always continue to 
be, a glorious truth, that God is without 
partiality ; and that every one who seek- 
eth, findeth. I said he improved the grace 


Had | 


his fellow-men sought the same grace, | 
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given him: he did not merely enter upon 
the path of the just ; he continued to walk 
therein, and that path shone more and 
more unto the perfect day. This is the 
character given to him by pen of inspira- 
tion: He was a just man ; perfect in his 
generation; and he walked with God. 
Let us analyze these expressions: a just 
man ; that is, in its lowest acceptation, one 
who gives to all their due; who is honest 
| in his dealings ; who takes no advantage 
of the ignorance or the weakness of his 
neighbors ; a character sufficiently rare 
even in our own day, and not always ex- 
emplified even by those who profess the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

Noah was also perfect in his generation. 
Perfect: I have never met with any con- 
sistent interpretation of this word as ap- 
plied to Noah which at all lessens the full- 
ness of its meaning. Those who deny the 
possibility of man’s attaining perfection in 
this life, do indeed contend that the word 
is here used with a latitude of meaning, 
but the amount of the argument is, that 
| perfect does not mean perfect; a course 
of interpretation, which, if carried out, 
would throw a vail of obscurity over the 
whole of God’s revelation, and convert 
the plainest teaching of the Holy Spirit 
into unintelligible jargon. Thus, as in 
the case before us, the same reasoning 
which would destroy the fullness of mean- 
ing in the word perfect, would bear equally 
| against the term jusé, and the result would 
be, that the Holy Spirit has made a mis- 
take in applying to Noah these epithets, 
or, at the best, has been very unhappy in 
his selection of adjectives to describe his 
character. Into such absurdities do men 
run when they are determined to sustain 
a creed at all hazards, and to make every- 
| thing bend to their own preconceived no- 
tions. The plain and simple interpreta- 
tion of the words in question is evidently 
the true one. 

But it is said he was perfect in his gen- 
Is it contended that this latter 
phrase qualifies, so as to lessen the force of 
| the meaning of the word perfect? I think 
not. On the contrary, we shall see that the 
addition ofthese words heightens very much 
the admirable character of this eminent 
saint. What was the state of that genera- 
tion? We have seen that it was one of 
| abounding wickedness ; without doubt, ex- 
| ceeding in this respect any other genera- 
| tion that have ever dwelt upon our earth. 
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All flesh had corrupted its way, is the 
testimony of eternal truth; but, adds the 
sacred writer, Noah was perfect in his 
generation. He had, of course, after the 
translation of Enoch, no one with whom 
he could take sweet counsel. The com- 
munion of saints, a privilege with us so 
common that we are apt to underrate its 
value, was to him unknown. There were 
none to unite with him in singing God’s 
praises, or to join him in offering prayer 
to the Father ofall hismercies. You may 
get some tangible idea of the meaning of 
the phrase, in his generation, by for a mo- 
ment supposing yourself placed in the 
midst of the dreary darkness of a heathen 
land. There, solitary and friendless, take 
up your residence. The sky is bright 
above you. Inanimate nature is all beauti- 
ful. The flowers and fruit proclaim God's 
handiwork. The on quivering 
wing, are echoing his praises. Yea, every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile. 
All around this loveliness is spread the pall 
of desolation: the milk of human kindness 
is unknown, or changed into the bitterness 


birds, 


of gall; the endearing associations that 
cluster around the name of mother are un- 
known: parents, in the startling language 
of the apostle, are without natural affec- 
tion: their throat is an open sepulcher : 
the poison of asps is under their lips: 
their feet are swift to shed blood: the very 
atmosphere is redolent with oaths, and 
cursings, and blasphemy. In the midst of 
all this, God’s own voice proclaims to his 
servant Noah, Thee have I seen righteous 
before me in this generation ; and the testi- 
mony of the historian does but confirm this 
declaration when he says, Noah was per- 
fect. 


Let it be observed, too, that 


hat not only 
was Noah without associates in his deeds 
of piety, he was al 


so without that clear 


which we have in the sacred 
In contrast with our privi- 
twilight, 
to the full blaze of a meridian sun. 
! Equally 


iS ¢ 
also, he had the cares and 


revelation 
Scriptures. 
leges, his was but the 
tion 
There was no Bible in 


in Oppo 3i- 


] 7 
lay. 
with ourselves, 


anxieties incident to humanity. He was 


the father of a family, and was doubtless 
concerned for their temporal as well as 
spiritual and eternal welfare. 

The New Testament opens to us another 
trait in his character. 
Peter, a preacher of righteousness ; and to 
his preaching, the apostle evidently refers 


Hle was, says St. 
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when he speaks of Christ, by the Spirit, 
preaching to the spirits in prison when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah. His meaning is, that as with every 
other true minister of righteousness, Christ 
was with Noah, by his Spirit, and put 
words into his mouth, whereby those whom 


| God had condemned to destruction (called 


| to their Creator and their God. 


| Jehovah. 


spirits in prison) were yet allowed space 
for repentance.; and had held out to them 
the way of escape from the threatened 
destruction. ‘To them for the space of 
one hundred and twenty years Noah 
preached. 

The mantle of the ascended Enoch had 
fallen upon him; and while his example 
gave evidence of the possibility of even 
then serving God with a perfect heart, his 
warning voice is lifted up among the floods 
of the ungodly, whom he invites and en- 
treats to forsake their evil ways, and return 
Indeed, it 
is impossible to conceive circumstances 
more unfavorable to the practice of piety 
than those in which this man was placed, 
and his conduct will ever remain a stand- 
ing reproach to those professors of re- 
ligion who, because of the obstacles in 
their way, faint and grow weary in well- 
doing. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
notice taken of this man by the Almighty. 
Alone as he was, and unsuccessful as his 
preaching appears to have been, God saw 
him. Thee have I seen, says the Great 
The world heeded him not; 
perchance they ridiculed him; what then? 
He continued unfaltering in his course. 
They regarded not his warning voice; 
they were eating and drinking, says Jesus 
Christ, marrying and giving in marriage, 
and knew not until the flood came and 
took themallaway. Whatthen? Noah’s 
soul was doubtless grieved within him at 
their impenitence and impending danger, 
but his soul was kept in perfect peace ; 
his God. In the 
strong and striking language of the histo- 
ith God. What is im- 
plied in this expression? Evidently, on 
the part of Noah, progressive piety ; he 


his record was with 


rian, he walked x 


walked. But he walked with God; im- 


plying that God was with him. The figure 
js taken from the journeying together of 
two friends ; they pass on, by mutual con- 
versation they beguile the tediousness of 
the way ; and O! what a Friend was that! 


| Well might Noah say, with one in a later 
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age, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me. 

We shall devote another paper to the 
history of Noah, to the Deluge, and to 
the re-peopling of our world by his de- 
scendants. In the meantime let us regard 
the character of this eminent preacher 
of righteousness as an example for our 
imitation. We are not to look upon him 
as a bright sun shining afar off and dazzling 
by his splendor. He was just and perfect, 
and walked with God. How was he en- 
abled to do this? He found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord. The same grace we 
too may find, for God is rich in grace 
toward all that call upon him. If he at- 
tained in that twilight of God’s gracious 
dispensation this elevated character ; if in 
that era of darkness he walked with God ; 
if, when every example around him was 
evil and only evil continually, he was en- 
abled to maintain the character of a just 
man, O what excuse can there be found 
for us if we seek not that grace whereby 
we also in this day of light may be enabled 
to follow in the path marked out by him; 
the path in which the Saviour’s footsteps 
shine. And there is no higher dignity, 
no brighter eulogy than that which we 
may all through God’s grace attain, when 
it may be said of us: Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright! And when 
death shall close our career on earth, we 
can leave behind no legacy more valuable 
or more endearing for our children and our 
fellow-men, than the simple inscription 
upon the stone which marks our last rest- 
ing-place: He walked with God. That 
answers all questions relative to our des- 
tiny and our dwelling-place on the other 
side of Jordan’s swelling flood. Now it is: 
Lo, | am with you always; then itis: So 
shall we be ever with the Lord. Forever ! 
in the language of a recent author, to be 
with him a few years as John and Peter 
were ; to be with him one Lord’s day, as 
the beloved disciple was; to be with him 
a few moments, as Paul caught up into 
the third heavens was; how blessed! but 
to be ever with the Lord, not only to-day, 
but to-morrow ; nay, neither to-day nor to- 
morrow, but now, now, one everlasting 
now! Beautifully sings the poet in the 
well-known lines: 

“Forever with the Lord! 
Amen; so let it be. . 
Life from the dead is in that word; 
’Tis immortality.” 
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‘'T was aterrible storm. The wind, with 
all the awful accompaniments of rain, 
hail, rattling thunders, and fiercely glaring 
lightnings, had burst down upon the liquid 
plains of the startled deep, in all the fury 
of a tropical tornado. ‘The black heavens 
were in terrific commotion above ; and the 
smitten and resilient waters, as if to escape 
the impending wrath of the aroused sister 
elements, were fleeing in galloping mount- 
ains athwart the surface of the boiling 
ocean beneath. 

Could aught human, or aught of human 
construction, be here, now, and survive ? 
It would seem an utter impossibility ; and 
yet it was so. Amid all this deafening 
din of battling elements, that were filling 
the heavens with their uproar and lashing 
the darkened ocean into wild fury and 
commotion, a stanch-built West India 
merchant-ship was seen, now madly plung- 
ing into the troughs of the sea, and now 
quivering like a feather on the towering 
waves, or scudding through the flying 
spray with fearful velocity before the 
howling blast. 

On her flush deck, and lashed to the 
helm, with the breaking waves dashing 
around his feet, and the water dripping 
from the close cap and tightly-buttoned 
pea-jacket in which he was garbed, stood 
her gallant master, in the performance of 
a duty which he, trug to his responsibility, 
would intrust to no other, in such an hour 
as this—that of guiding his storm-tossed 
bark among the frightful billows that were 


‘threatening every instant to ingulph her. 


Thus swiftly onward drove the seemingly 
devoted ship, strained, shivering, and 
groaning beneath the terrible power of the 
gale, like an over-ridden steed, as she 
dashed, yet unharmed, through the mist 
and spray and constantly-breaking white 
caps of the wildly-rolling deep; thus on- 
ward sped she, for the fuil space of two 
hours, when the wind gradually lulled, and 
with it the deafening uproar subsided. 
Presently a young, well-dressed gentleman 
made his appearance on deck, amidships, 
and, having noted a while the now evident 
subsidence of the tempest, slowly and care- 
fully, from one grasped rope to another, 
made his way to the side of the captain 
at the wheel. 

“A frightful blow, Mr. Elwood,” said 
the latter; “ for the twenty years I have 





40 
been a seaman, I have never seen the 
like.” 

“Tt certainly has exceeded all my con- 
ceptions of a sea-storm,” said the other. 
* But do you know where we are, and 
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race-horse the ship must be driving ahead ! 
I looked not ten minutes ago, and nothing 


| was to be seen; and now there is the 


where driving at this tremendous speed 2” | 


“Ves, I think I do both, When we 
were struck by the gale, which I saw was 
going to be a terrible norther, and saw it, 


too, very luckily, at a distance that enabled | 


me to become well prepared for it, look at 
my reckoning, and make all my calcula- 
tions—when we were struck, we were 
three hundred and fifty miles out of Ha- 
vana, north’ard, and about forty from the 
American coast. I at once put the ship 
before the wind, and set her course south- 
east, which, being perfectly familiar with 
these seas, I knew would give her a safe 
run, and, in about sixty miles, carry her 
by the southern point of the Little Bahama 
Bank, where, rounding this great break- 


headland, in full view, but two or three 
leagues distant! And stay—what is that 
dark object around and a little beyond the 
point? A ship? Yes, it grows distinct 
now—a large, black ship. That, sir, is 
an American frigate. Hurra to you, El- 
wood! We will now soon be safe, and in 
safe company.” 

It was about sunset. The merchant- 
man, having passed the protecting promon- 
tory, and swept around the tall ship of war, 


| had gained an offing, about a half mile 
| beyond, under the lee of a thickly-wooded, 
| long, narrow island; and was now lying 


water against northers, we should be in a | 


comparatively smooth sea, that would ad- 
It 
is now over two hours since we started on 
this fearful race, which has kept my heart 
in my mouth the whole time; and I am 
expecting 


mit of either laying to or anchoring. 


g, 
that rocky headland.” 

‘* But that,” rejoined Elwood, “ will 
bring us, according to the late rumor, into 
one of the principal haunts of the pirates, 
will it not?” 

“ Yes, partly, perhaps,” replied the cap- 
tain; “but I hear that Commodore Porter 
has arrived, with the American squadron, 
in these seas, to break up these pests, and 


every minute, to get sight of 


snugly at anchor, riding out the heavy 
ground-swell occasioned by the abated 
storm ; while all on board, unsuspicious of 
molestation, were making preparations to 
turn in for the night. 

“A sail to the leeward!” shouted a 
sailor, just sent aloft to make some altera- 
tion in the rigging. 

The word was passed below; and the 
captain, mates, and Elwood, were instantly 
on deck, and on the look-out. They at 
black schooner, 
creeping out from behind the farther end 
of the island against which they were an- 
chored, about a mile distant, and tacking 
and beating her way toward them. She 
carried no colors by which her character 


once desecried a large 


| could be determined ; but the very absence 


I presume Aas done it, or frightened them | 


away, so that we shan’t be molested. 
any rate, | saw no safer course to outlive 
such a tempest. 
ship and cargo, to be sure; but you put on 
me the responsibility of her safety.” 

* Certainly,” 
my guidance would be a poor one; and, 
instead of any disposition to criticise your 
course, Captain Golding, I feel but too 
grateful, with the life of a beloved wife at 
stake, to say nothing of my own, and so 
much property, that your skill has enabled 


At | 


You are the owner of | 


rejoined the other, “ for | 


us to outride the storm—now nearly over, | 


But what 
is that, a little to the left of the ship’s 
course, in the distance ahead 2?” 

“Ah, that is it!” cheerily exclaimed 
the captain, casting an eager look in the 
indicated direction. 


I think—so unexpectedly well. 


“Why, how like a 


of all such insignia, together with the sin- 
ister appearance of her long, low sides, 
which exhibited the aspect of masked port- 
holes, and also the peculiar stir of her 
large and strange-looking crew, at once 
marked her as an object of suspicion. 

“ Elwood, your fears were prophetic,” 
said the captain, lowering his glass froma 
*“ That craft is 
a pirate, with scarce a shadow of doubt. 
But don’t the mad creat 
and the frigate her ?” 

With this, they all turned toward the 
ship of war; but she was no longer visible. 


long, intent observation. 


ure see the frigate, 


A narrow vein of land fog, put in motion 
by some local current in shore, had been 
wafted out on to the water, and completely 
enshrouded her from their view. 

“F it all,” exclaimed 
“* That pirate has been lying, all the after- 
noon, concealed behind this island ; and 


Elwood. 


see 


his spies, sent into the woods on the island, 


; and to this end of it, probably saw both 
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our ship and the frigate take their positions, 
and this intervening fog coming gn, and re- 
ported all to their master; who at once 
conceived the bold design which he has 
now started out to execute—that of snateh- 
ing us, as its prize, from under the very 
guns of the frigate!” 

A brief, earnest consultation was then 
held, when, knowing the uselessness of 
trying to signalize the frigate, they first 
thought to weigh anchor and try to escape 
to her protection; but a little reflection 
told them the enemy would be down upon 
them before this could be effected, and 
they would be taken, unprepared for de- 
fense. The only other alt€rnative left 
them was, therefore, quickly adopted ; and 
in pursuance, the second mate and two 
seamen were lowered ia the life-boat, with 
orders to keep the ship between themselves 
and the schooner till they got into the 
screening fog, and then make their way, 
with all speed, to the frigate, to invoke 
her aid and protection; while all the rest 
should arm themselves with the muskets, 
swords, and pistols on board, and, if pos- 
sible, hold the enemy at bay till succor ar- 
rived. And scarcely had these hasty prep- 
arations been made, before the piratical 
schooner, which had made a wide tack 
outward to catch the wind, came swiftly 
sweeping round to their side, like a tower- 
ing falcon on his prey. But, by some 
miscalculation of her helmsman, she went 
twenty yards wide of them—not, however, 
without betraying the full extent of her 
bloody purposes ; for as, under the impulse 
of a speed she found herself unable instantly 
to check, she swept by on the long, rolling 
billows, a score or two of desperate ruffians, 
headed by their burly and still more fierce- 
looking captain, stood on her deck, armed 
to the teeth, and holding their hooks and 
hawsers, ready to grapple and board their 
intended prey. But, still farbearing to 
unmask their batteries or fire a gun, lest 
they should thus bring down the frigate 
upon them, her grim and silent crew sprang 
to their posts, to tack ship and come round 
again, with the narrowest sweep, to repair 
their former mischance. And, with sur- 
prising quickness, their well-worked craft 
was again, and this time with no uncertain 
guidance, shooting alongside of the devoted 
merchantman. Still the crew of the lat- 





ter quailed not; but, well knowing there 
was no lenger any hope of escaping a | 
struggle in which death or victory was | 
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the only alternative, stood, with knitted 
brows and fire-arms cocked and leveled, 
silently awaiting the onset. It came. 
With the shock of the partial collision as 
the assailing craft raked along the sides 
of their ship, and the sudden jerk as she 
was brought up by the quickly-thrown grap- 
ples, the pirate captain, with a fierce shout 
of defiance, cleared, at a single bound, the 
intervening rails, and landed, with brand- 
ished sword, pon their fore-deck. A 
dozen more, with a wild yell, were in the 
act of following, when they were met bya 
full volley from the guns of the defenders, 
poured into their very faces. There was 
a pause—a lurch—a crack of breaking 
fixtures ; and the next moment the schoon- 
er, torn away from her fastenings by the 
force of a monstrous upheaving wave, and 
thrown around at right angles to the un- 
harmed prey so nearly within her clutches, 
was seen rolling and reeling on the top of 
a billow, fifty yards distant. At that in- 
stant, twenty jets of blinding flame fiercely 
burst from the edge of the fog-cloud, al- 
most within pistol-shot to the windward, 
and, with the startling flash, rent sky and 
ocean leaped as with the concussion of a 
closely-breaking volley of linked thunder- 
peals. There was another and still more 
awful pause ; when, through the clouds of 
sulphurous smoke that was rolling over 
them, the astounded defenders heard the 
gurgling rush, as of waters breaking into 
newly opened chasms, in the direction of 
the enemy; and they comprehended all. 
The frigate, unperceived by the eager 
pirates, had dropped down, rounded to, 
and sent a whole broadside directly into 
the uprolled hull of the devoted craft, 
which had been reduced to a sinking wreck 
by that one tremendously heavy discharge 
of terrible missiles. Within two minutes 
the lifting smoke disclosed her, reeling and 
lurching for the final plunge. Within one 
more, she rose upright, like some mortally- 
smitten giant, quivered an instant, and, 
with all her grim and hideously-screeching 
crew, went down, stern forernost, amid the 
parting waves of the boiling deep. 


Our friendships hurry to short and poor 
conclusions, because we have made them a 
texture of wine and dreams, instead of the 
tough fiber of the human heart. The laws 
of friendship are great, austere, and eternal, 
of one web with the laws of morals and of 
nature. —Goethe. 








CHAMELEONS ALL. 


“ Stretch’d at its ease the beast I view’d, 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 


\ HEN we ask the student why he 

broods over the most abstract prob- 
lems in solitude, apart from the enjoyments 
of life; the soldier, why he has allowed 
himself to be subjected to the toil and dust 
of his extra-dangerous trade; the busy 
merchant, to what purpose*he assiduously 
strives to equalize supply and demand over 
the earth; nay, even when we ask of the 
criminal why in the practice of crime he 
dares an ignominious death, we receive 
one answer from all, which, though ex- 
pressed in phrase characteristic of each, 
is essentially the same: “ What can we 
do? we cannot help it; a man can not 
live upon air.” The answer appears to 
furnish an explanation ; and even the judge 
is frequently so persuaded of the validity 
of the plea, that he allows it to dictate 
leniency. 

But then comes the naturalist, an im- 
practicable kind of man, who will recog- 
nize no truth but that which he can prove 
experimentally, and says. ‘ You can live 
upon air; nay, in fact, man lives on air 
alone, and nothing else whatever.” When 
we put the question, What do men really 
live upon? the answers will be various. 
The Guacho who, in the immense pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, in swift career lassos 
the guanaco, or the wild bull, dayly swal- 
Jows ten pounds of the flesh of his game, 
only occasionally varied by a moiety of 
pumpkin. Bread is not known to him. 
The Irish peasant regales himself on a 
meager supply of ‘ potatoes and point.” 
Meat is strange to him, and he is happy if 
occasionally he can add a herring to savor 
the mealy tubers. ‘The Greenlander, in 
his smoky, fetid hut, beneath unsoftening 
snows, revels in the “‘ blubber” of a stranded 
There the glisten- 
ing, unctuous black sucks the sugar cane 
and swallows the banana; and there the 
Siamese swells himself with monstrous 
quantities of rice; the Abyssinian with 
great chunks of raw flesh quickly dismem- 
bered from the yet sentient, vital carcass 
of a brute; and the Esquimaux drinks in 
his brimming fill of warm fish oil. Here 
the Pekin it on his 
fattened rat, and imbibes his “ bird-nest” 
broth; and then the “dietetic reformer” 
emphatically, nay, vehemently protesting 


whale or captured seal, 


gourmand zests 
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against the decency, the propriety, or the 
wholesomeness of animal flesh, turns from 
it with simulated loathing, and turns heart- 
ily to his mushes, his puddings, and his 
fruits. 

So, the visible house of the spirit is 
built up out of apparently the most incon- 
gruous materials, but science proves that 
these varying forms are all constituted of 
one or several similar substances ; that 
the whole of the multitudinous quantities 
which environ us yield but sixty-one ele- 
mentary substances. But four alone of 
these bear an essential part of what we 
call organiqgexistence. The two chief 
constituents of the atmosphere are nitro- 
genandoxygen. ‘The latter and hydrogen 
constitute water, the latter and nitrogen 
united form ammonia, a volatile alkali, a 
kind of air which streams forth in great 
abundance through the mountain chimneys 
of subterranean fires. 

These four, of which three are airs or 
gases, with carbon, a “solid,” when com- 
bined form all the materials of plants or 
animals—the “ organic” world. ‘The most 
important and general of the compounds 
of these elements are water, which per- 
vades the atmosphere as vapor; and car- 
bonic acid and ammonia, which are diffused 
in the atmosphere as gases; and on the 
examination of these three compounds of 
the four elements turns the complete study 
of animal and vegetable life. The com- 
mon air is about four-fifths of nitrogen, 
and one-fifth of oxygen, one two-thou- 
sandth of carbonic acid, and less than that 
amount of ammonia. 

For every inch of oxygen he inspires, a 
man expires a cubic inch of carbonic acid 
The same exchange occurs in the process 
of combustion ; and according to the com- 
putation of Poggendorf, about twelve thou- 
sand five hundred cubic geographical miles 
of carbonic acid gas have been expired ina 
period of five thousand years, exclusive 
of vast quantities which rise from the vol- 
eanie chimneys. According to this esti- 
mate, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
should now be to oxygen as one to one 
hundred and fifty-five, but in fact actually 
measured, it is found to amount to one- 
fourth per cent. From this it is evident 
that some process prevails which transfers 
the carbonic acid into other relations. 


Oxygen is combined and continually com- 
bines with every terrestrial substance, but 
conspicuously so with carbon and hydro- 
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gen, which process is called combustion, 
in which a quantity of heat bearing a de- 
terminate proportion to the amount of 
oxygen “ consumed” is always liberated. 
Nitrogen, considered apart from other sub- 
stances, has no striking familiarity with 
them, except only hydrogen, with which it 
readily unites to form ammonia. The 
four elements under consideration com- 
bined form numerous permutations. Of 
these but two classes are of decisive im- 
portance in the organic world. One of 
these classes comprises albumen, fibrine, 
caseine, gelatine—substances formed of 
the union of all four of these elements. 


The other class is gum, sugar, starch, the | 
liquors from these, (spirit, wine, beer,) and | 


the various kinds of fat, all of which are 
substances devoid of one of the four ele- 
ments, namely, nitrogen. These merely 
pass through animate bodies, which burns 
the carbon and hydrogen with the oxygen 
inspired, and they are expired as carbonic 
acid and water. 
bustion, is evolved the heat indispensable 
to animal life. ‘The animal body is in- 
capable of forming from these constituents, 
or of forming from any other substance 
except caseine, albumen, fibrine, etc., sub- 
stances necessary to its vitality and vigor, 
but must receive substances prepared for 
its nutrition or to be converted into bony 
structures. 

Liebig has proved that albumen, fibrine, 


and caseine are the only materials of nu- | 


trition; that these can not be replaced by 
other substances ; and that when they are 
withheld vitality must cease. But co-oper- 
ating with these to sustain life, must be 
also the compounds devoid of nitrogen. 
These are commonly called “ food,” but 
‘* Liebig” proves that they are the ‘ ma- 
terials of respiration” only. Comparing 
the requisitions of animal life and form, 
with the contents of plants, the food of 
animals, we find in their juices a certain 
quantity of solved albumen. 
cereal world there is ever a certain quantity 
of a substance called formerly gluten. 
Legumine and gluten, or caseine and fibrine, 
occur in the cells of all known plants. 
The second class, the substances de- 
void of nitrogen, are as widely distributed 
in the vegetable world. When we review 
all the nutritive substances man obtains 


from the vegetable kingdom, we find three | 


groups, the first of which is remarkable 
for the great amount of starch contained 


By this process of com- | 


In all the | 


|in the plants composing it. To this 
group belong the cereals and pulses, the 
| tuberous vegetables, sow-breads, man- 
| dioc, yams, taro, and the stems of the 
| palms, whence we have sago. The 
| second group includes the fruits rich in 
sugar and gum, which owe their peculiar 
| cooling properties to malic, citric, and 
| tartaric acids, and their delicious flavors 
| to a small quantity of aromatic substance. 
| In addition to our well-known fruits are 
the date, the banana, the bread fruit, the 
| sugar cane, and the saccharine and gum- 
| my, fleshy roots which compose a large 
| portion of our domestic vegetables. The 
third class consists of the oleaginous ker- 
nels of various fruits, the cacao, cocoa nut, 
| the Brazil nut, and the many kinds of nuts 
| with which we gratify the taste. Man re- 
| quires for nutrition three principal sub- 
| stances, rich in nitrogene, fibrine, caseine, 
| and albumen; these occur not only in the 
animal kingdom, but are abundant in the 
vegetable world. Further for the main- 
tenance of respiration, and, therefore, of 
heat, he consumes a certain quantity of 
| substances devoid of nitrogen, which are 
| furnished both by the fat of animals and 
| by the great majority of vegetables. We 
| now readily comprehend some of the most 
striking features of the phenomena of 
respiration of man and animals. Thus 
far we have seen that the whole animate 
world lives upon the vegetable, either 
mediately or immediately ; but we do not 
arrive at the conclusion of our investiga- 
| tions here; for here the question arises: 
| What do plants live upon? As the first 
step to the solution of this question we in- 
quire, What is the plant composed of? 
| Considered apart from the inorganic con- 
| stituents, the ash and salts, the body of 
the plant is composed of matters which 
contain no nitrogen, of cellular and veg- 
etable jelly, which have similar composi- 
tion with sugar, gum, and starch, and are 
different from the various fatty and waxy 
substances in that the latter have a small 
proportion of oxygen. But besides these 
the plant requires nitrogenous substances 
to, give rise to those chemical processes 
| by which the transmutation of the nutrient 
matter is effected. The inquiry into the 
nutrition of the plant includes, therefore, 
the inquiry into the sources of carbon and 
| nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen being suf- 
| ficiently provided by water and common 
| air. The general notion is, that the plant 
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extracts its carbon and nitrogen from ma- 
nure, or from the humus of the soil. Allan- 
imal and vegetable bodies, as soon as vitality 
is extinct, pass into a state of decomposi- 
tion or dissipation into the atmosphere, be- 
ing changed into carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and water. While this change is incom- 
plete, a residue, itself much altered, of a 
brownish or black color, remains, which, at 
the commencement of the decomposition, is 
called manure, and toward its close, hu- 
mus or vegetable mold. It is a compost 
of the products of decomposition. In the 
beginning of the solution of this group 
of phenomena it was reasoned that “ car- 
bon and nitrogen are abundant in humus ; 
in a soil that is rich in humus, or well 
manured, plants thrive better than in one 
that is poor in humus; consequently hu- 
mus is the source of the carbon and ni- 
trogen of plants.” ‘This reasoning was 
inconclusive. ‘There was a period of our 
earth’s existence when no vegetable feath- 
ered its solid crust, in which no animal 
lived, and in which no humus could possi- 
bly be present. From this soil, devoid of 
humus, gradually developed vegetation 
in such gigantic luxuriance that it—buried 
and preserved for us by subsequent revo- 
lution as coal—assumes a most essential 
part in the human economy of the present 
day. 

Here is the fact, bearing decisive denial 
right into the teeth of the argument, which 
further the assumption that 
** there exists on the earth a definite quan- 


involved 


tity of organic matter, which circulates 
between the animal and vegetable king- 
dom; the decaying animal serves as nu- 
triment to the plant, and the developed 
plant again to the animal.” But here it 
is forgotten that the putrefactive process 
intervenes, which unquestionably causes 
matter and 
compound, 

Further : 


the dissolution of the organic 
its dissipation as ex-organic 


carbonic acid and ammonia. 


the organic substance which it is assumed | 


was at once created with the earth must, 
in the great lapse of time, have long since 
been used 


up. But the case is exactly 


the contrary. Equally in the course of 


the great geognostic periods, and in that 





Whence this, if there is no process by 
which the inorganic matter is carried over 
into the circle of the organic? If the 
reasoning we are rejecting were true, 
what enormous quantities of carbonic acid 
and ammonia would have been poured 
forth by respiration and combustion dur- 
ing thousands of years, from the decom- 
position of animal and vegetable bodies, 
and the continual flow of those products 
from volcanoes during that time. The 
fact is, that ammonia only occurs in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities, and carbonic 
acid is a minor agent in the composition 
of the atmosphere. But science has 
proved that these matters are immedi- 
ately withdrawn from the atmosphere and 
embodied in the animate world. 

In the pampas of South America ex- 
isted, at the period of their first occupa- 
tion by the Spaniards, the same thrifty 
vegetation as at present, the same scanty 
population, the same quantity of indige- 
nous animals that now wander there. The 
Spaniards introduced the horse and neat 
cattle, and these have multiplied in such 
profusion that Monte Video alone exports 
annually three hundred thousand hides ; 
and no marked diminution was experi- 
enced in the abundance of horses there, 
though the military expedition of Rosas 
destroyed one hundred thousand of these 
animals. ‘The native organic life and its 
quantity have, therefore, since the discov 
ery by the Spaniards, importantly increased, 
and millions on millions of pounds of ni- 
trogen and carbon combined into organic 
substances have been exported without 
the soil there having received the smallest 
appreciable return of organic matter. 
Whence this export if not from the at- 
mosphere. If we consider only one of 
the constituents of tea, nitrogen, we find 
that of that alone China exports three 
hundred thousand pounds without any 
considerable return of that element. The 
haymaker of Switzerland and the Tyrol 
mows a definite amount of grass every 


| year on the Alps, inaccessible to cattle, 


of the history of the earth, beginning with | 


mankind, there is seen, in the former, from | 
period to period, and in the latter from cen- | 
tury to century, an ever-increasing fullness | 
of organic life, and incessant multiplication | 


in the animal and in the vegetable world. 


and returns not the smallest quantity of 
organie matter to the soil. Whence the 
constituents of the hay? ‘The plant must 


have carbon and nitrogen, and in South 


America and the Alps there is no known 


or suspected possibility of obtaining these 
matters except from the ammonia and 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere. 

The Northern provinces of Holland, 
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Friesland, Gromingen, and Dreuthe ex- 
port annually about a million pounds of 
nitrogen in ¢heese. They obtain this 
from their*meadows by means of cows ; 
they furnish the only manure the meadows 
receive. Whence the exported tons of 
nitregen, since the cows return nothing to 
the meadows but what they have received 
from it in addition to the nitregen trans- 
planted. But the positive experiments 
of Boussirgault* settle this point. Bous- 
singault devoted four hectares of land 
{nearly five acres) of his estate in Al- 
sace to experiments, which were pursued 
with the utmost assiduity and care dur- 
ing many years. 
to be cultured in the usual manner for 
twenty-one years. But the manure that 
was used was weighed, as well as the 
product of the harvest, and the quantity 
of the carben, oxygen, hydrogen, and ni- 
trogen, and ash of both were very accu- 
rately ascertained. The result found 
was, that on an average, the annual har- 
vest gained from the soil twice as much 
nitrogen, three times as much carbon and 
hydrogen, and four times as much oxy- 
gen, as had been given to it in manure, 





He allowed this land | 





supposing here that the whole contents | 


of the manure entered the plant, which 
is not actually the case. Since, then, car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and water form the 
food of plants, and we find that these 
matters never can be so combined as not 
to contain far more oxygen than the sub- 
stances occurring in plants, free oxygen 
gas must necessarily be set free in the 
vital processes of the plant. 


reach this conclusion: that decomposition 
and respiration liberate all vegetable and 
animal substances (diminishing the oxy- 


gen in the air) in the form of carbonic | 


acid, ammonia, and water, which diffuse 
themselves through the atmosphere. 


And thus, as | 


, : , 
the final movement of our inquiry, we | Tell him, through the years which follow’d, 


The | 


plant takes these substances and forms | 
from them, accompanied by an incessant | 


increase of the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
compounds rich in carben and hydrogen, 
but devoid of nitrogen, such as starch, 


gum, sugar, and the various fatty matters, | 


and others rich in nitrogen, namely, al- | 
— Sig — ly, al- | Now, I’m ready, read the letters, the dear let- 
The animal 


bumen, fibrine, and caseine. 
world builds up its corporeal frame from 





*See the Chemical and Physiological Bal- 
ance of Organic Nature. Dumas and Bous- 
singanit, 12mo. London, 1844, 


the latter of these compounds, and burns 
the former in the respiratory process for 
the maintenance of the necessary heat. 
Thus it is demonstrated, in fact, that man, 
through the mediation of plants, lives upon 
air, and science sees him “ eat the air for 
food.” 





OLD LETTERS. 


TueEre’s a package of old letters in the little 
rosewood box, 

Which the key tied to this locket, worn upon 
my heart, unlocks ; 

Will you go and get the package, and the letters 
read to me ? 

I have tried to do it often, but, for tears, I could 
not see. 


You have brought them—thank you, darling— 
now sit down upon the bed, 

And lift gently to your bosom my poor throb- 
bing, burning head ; 

Read the blessed words distinctly, that I lose 
not even one; 

O, the precious hand that penn’d them, its last 
work for me is done! 


But if you should ever see him, whom I never 
more shall see, 

Tell him that the sweetest solace his dear let- 
ters were to me; 

That I never ceased to love him, never doubted 
that he loved; 

That my faith in him was perfect, and remain’d 
through all unmoved. 


And, O! tell him when he came not, as he prom- 
ised he would come, 

If I could not choose but sorrow, that my grief 
for him was dumb; 

That I never yet reproach’d him, ne’er a word 
of censure spoke ; 

That his mem’ry must be gentle to the heart 
his coldness broke. 


when no tidings from him came, 

Nor his absence, nor his silence, was I ever 
heard to blame ; 

O, this wild desire to see him, God subdue 
within my breast ! 

For it racks me into torture, and my soul hath 
need of rest. 


When I’m dead, and in my coffin, and the shroud 
abont me wound, 

And my narrow bed is ready, in the pleasant 
church-yard ground, 

Lay the locket and the letters both together on 
my heart, 

And this little ring he gave me, never from my 
finger part. 


ters once again; 

As I listen while you read them, I shall lose all 
sense of pain; 

And if, when you have finish’d, I should gently 
fall asleep— 

Gently fall asleep and wake not—dearest sister, 
do not weep. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


THE TEMPTER. 


FOUND myself far from home on 
business at Prague. 
However agreeable the diversion, I could 
not suppress my home-sickness. I longed 


It was in April. | 


| hands behind him. 


for our little town, where my young wife | 


kad been impatiently expecting my return 
already for seven weeks. Since our wed- 
ding-day we had never before been so 
long separated. Itis true Fanny sent me 
letters every week ; but these lines, so full 
of love, and fondness, and melancholy, were 
only oil to the fire. ‘Taking leave of my 
few acquaintances and friends, I told my 
host to make out my bill. I was to set 
off on the morrow with the post. 

In the morning the landlord appeared 
with a pretty heavy account. I felt for 
my pocket-book, and sought it in all my 
pockets, and inall corners. It wasgone. I 


} 
| 
| 
| 


felt very uncomfortable, for there were more | 


than fourteen hundred dollars in bills in it. 


oe If 


It was in vain that I turned the room | 
topsy-turvy; the pocket-book was not | 


forthcoming. It was either stolen or lost. 


T had it in my hands only the day before ; | 


I was accustomed to carry it in the breast- 
pocket of my coat. Fanny’s letters were 
there too. I was certain that I had felt it 
the night before when undressing. How 


now were my bank-notes to be recovered ? | 
Whoever had got them could easily change 
| who seemed somewhat embarrassed, “ You 


them into gold and silver. 


As my thoughts took this turn there | 


suddenly oceurred to me the recollection 


of a figure that I had seen at billiards | 


about a week before in a close red coat, 


and that then seemed to me like a prince | 


of darkness in human shape. My blood 
actually ran cold at the remembrance ; 
and yet I was so desperate that I thought 


to myself, “I don’t care for my part! | 
Were he here now he would be right wel- 
come, if he would only bring me my | 


pocket-book.” 
Just then some one knocked at the door. 


“ Holloa!” thought I; “the tempter is | 


not going to take a joke in earnest.” I 
ran to the door; my mind was full of the 
plaguy red-coat, and I really believed that 
it was he. 

And lo! wonderful surprise! when I 


opened the door in stepped, with a slight | 


nod, the very tempter I was thinking of. 
I must relate how and where I had 
made the acquaintance of this apparition. 


} 
} 


} 


I had gone one evening to a coffee- 
house or casino, where I hoped to find 
the latest newspapers. At a small table 
sat two gentlemen, engaged dt chess. A 
little elderly man, in a scarlet cloak, was 
walking up and down the room with his 
I took up the news- 
paper. 

No one attracted my attention so much 
as the gentleman in scarlet. There was 
in his figure, in his movements, and in his 
features something striking and repulsive, 
which corresponded with his evident want 
of taste in dress. He was something 
under the usual size, but large-boned and 
broad-shouldered. He seemed to be be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age, and had 
a stoop in his walk. His coal-black hair 
hung thick about his head. His tawny 
complexion, and his hawk’s-nose and high 
cheek-bones, gave him a very repelling 
look. ‘The malice of the infernal regions 
seemed to mock one from every feature. 
that man is not Satan himself,” 
thought I, ** he must be Satan’s brother.” 
I looked involuntarily at his feet for the 
cloven foot, and, sure enough, he had one 
human foot like ours, but his left was a 
elub foot in a laced boot ; yet he did not 
limp with it, but walked softly about as if 
among egg-shells, which he did not care 
to break. 

As the red-coat passed the chess-table 
one of the players said to his antagonist, 


are lost now beyond salvation.” The red- 
coat stopped a moment, cast a glance upon 
the board, and remarked to the victor, 
“ You are mistaken. In three moves you 
will be checkmated.” ‘The winner smiled 
haughtily ; his opponent shook his head 
despairingly, and moved; at the third 
move the supposed victor was actually 
checkmated. 

I had not seen him since, but I did not 
forget the striking figure and the mfernal 
physiognomy, and I was really frightened 
at the thought of dreaming about them. 

And now he stood unexpectedly before 
me in my room! 


THE TEMPTATION. 


“ Parpon, sir, if ] disturb you,” said 
he; “have I the honor to address Mr. 
Robert is 

‘** T am that person,” I replied. 

“ How do you prove it ?” 
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“ Strange question,” thought I; “ a po- 
lice spy, without doubt.” A half-torn 
letter lay on the table. I showed him my 
address on the envelope. 

‘*Very good,” said he. “But the 
name is a very common one; you may 
find it in every corner of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. You must give me 
better vouchers; I have some business 
with you, and have been directed hither.” 

“ Sir,” said I, ‘“‘ pardon me; I cannot 
now attend to business; I am just upon 
the point of leaving, and have yet a thou- 
sand things to see about. You must be 
mistaken in the person, for I am neither 
politician nor merchant.” 

He stared at me, and said, “ Indeed!” 
He was then silent for a while, and ap- 
peared about to depart; but began again: 
“You have, however, been doing some 
business here in Prague. Is not your 
brother upon the point of becoming bank- 
rupt ?” 

I must have grown fire-red, for, as I 
believed, that was known to no soul in the 
world except my brother and myself. 
Here the tempter gave one of his malicious 
smiles again. 

‘ You are again mistaken, sir,” said I; 
‘*T have a brother, it is true, and more 
than one, but none that fears bankruptey.” 

“Indeed!” murmured the tempter, and 
his features again became hard and iron. 

“ Sir,” said I, somewhat sensitively, for 
I was not at all pleased that any one in 


Prague should know of my brother’s cir- | 


eumstances, and I was afraid that the old 
fox would see into my play as he did into 
the game of chess at the coffee-house, 
“vou have certainly been directed to the 
wrong person. I must beg pardon for re- 


questing you to be-brief; I have not a | 


moment to lose.” 

‘* Have patience only a minute,” re- 
plied he; “it is important for me that I 
should speak with you. You appear dis- 
quieted. Has anything disagreeable hap- 
pened te you? You are a stranger here. 
I myself do not belong to Prague; and I 
see the city now for the first time for 
twelve years. But I have considerable 


experience. Confide in me. You look 
like an honest man. Do you need mon- 
ey ‘” 


Then he smiled, or rather grinned again, 
as if he wanted to buy my soul. 
manner became ever more suspicious. 
Involuntarily I cast a glance at his club 


His | 


foot, and really I began to feel a supersti- 
tious dread. I was resolved in no case to 
commit myself with this suspicious gen- 
tleman, and said, “I need no money. 
Since you are so generous in yur offers, 
sir, may I ask your name ?” 

“ My name cannot be of much conse- 
quence to you,” replied he ; ‘‘ that’s nothing 
to the matter. J ama Mandeville. Does 
the name give you more confidence ?” 

“© A Man-devil!” said I, in odd embar- 
rassment, and knew not what to say, or 
| whether the whole thing were in jest or 
in earnest. 
| Just then some one knocked at the door. 
| The landlord entered, and handed me a 
| letter which had just come by the post. 
| Read your letter first,” said the red- 
coat, “ and then we will talk further. The 
letter is, without doubt, from your lovely 
Fanny.” 

I was more startled than ever. 
| Now, do you know,” continued the 
| stranger, with a grin, “do you not now 
know who I am, and what I want with 
you?” 

It was upon my lips to say, “ You are, 
sir, I verily believe, Satan himself ;” but 
I restrained myself. 

‘* But, further,” added he, “ you are go- 
| ing to Eger. Good! my way lies through 
that town. I start to-morrow. Will you 
take a place in my carriage ?” 
| J thanked him, and said that I had al- 

ready ordered a post-chaise. , 
At this he became disturbed, and said, 
|“ There is no getting at you; but your 
| Fanny, and the little Leopold, and Augus- 
| tus, I must get acquainted with in going 
| through. Can you not guess who I am, 
| and what I want? Sir, I would render 
| youaservice. Do speak.” 
| Well,” said I, at last, “ since you are 
| a wizard, my pocket-book is missing. 
| Advise me how I shall get it again.” 
} 
| 
| 
} 


“ Bah! what signifies a pocket-book ? 
Is there not something else ?” 

“ But in the pocket-book were import- 
| ant papers; more than fourteen hundred 
| dollars in value. Advise me what I shall 
do if it is lost, and what if stolen.” 
| ‘ How did the pocket-book look ?” 
| “It had a silk cover, light green, with 
embroidery, and my initials wrought in 
flowers, a piece of my wife’s work.” 

“Then the cover is worth more than 
| the fourteen hundred dollars.” With this 


| he smiled upon me with his horrible fa- 
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miliarity, and then added, ‘‘ We must see 
about it. What will you give me if I 
supply your loss ?” 

At these words he looked at me as 
sharply and strangely as if he expected 
me to answer, “ I will make you a present 
of my soul ;” but as I remained embar- 
rassed and silent, he plunged his hand into 
his pocket and drew out my pocket-book. 

** There, have you your jewel, the four- 
teen hundred dollars, and all,” said he. 

I was beside myself. ‘“ How came 
you by it?” cried I, tearing it open, and 
finding all safe. 

“T found it yesterday afternoon, about 
four o’clock, upon the Moldau Bridge.” 

How one may be deceived by a man’s 
physiognomy! I was ready to throw my 
arms round the neck of my man-devil. I 
said the most obliging things to him. 


| 


My joy was now as excessive as my 


previous vexation had been. But 


he | 


would listen to none of my thanks. I | 


vowed that as long as I lived I would | 


never again trust to physiognomical im- | 


pressions. 
“ Remember me to your beautiful Fan- 


ny. A pleasant journey to you! We 
shall see each other again,” said he, and 
departed. 


RETURN HOME. 
On the way home the strange Mandeville 
continually arose before my imagination. 
I could not forget the odd figure with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


red coat, the club foot, and the ill-omened | 


features. I could not help thinking, too, 
of the bushel of black hair which stood 
about his brow. 

It is true he had brought back my 
pocket-book ; no man in the world could 
have acted more honestly. He had read 
Fanny’s letters, and my brother’s instruc- 
tions to me, and so, naturally enough, had 
become acquainted with my secrets. But 
—his face—no; nature could not have 
written so illegibly! Had I ever 
lieved in the existence of a Mephistoph- 
iles I should have had no doubt of it now 
for a single moment. 

But enough of this nonsense. 

I had been two days and a night on my 
way home, and it was getting late on the 
second day. In vain did I scold the 
driver, and urge him on with words and 
money. It was growing later and darker, 


and I was becoming more and more im- 
patient. 


D a . 
| ties; nowhere any light! 


be- | 


almost three months, nor my children, 
who bloomed at the side of their young 
mother like two rosebuds near a hardly- 
blown rose! I fairly trembled with de- 
light, when I thought that my wife (the 
loveliest of her sex) would be in my arms 
that day. 

It is true that I had loved before ever 
I had become acquainted with Fanny. I 
had once had a Julia, who had been torn 
from me by the pride of her parents, and 
wedded to a rich Polish nobleman. It 
was our first love; to both bordering on 
mutual idolatry and distraction. At the 
moment of separation we had sworn eter- 
nal love, and kisses and tears had sealed 
the oath. But all the world knows how 
it goes with such things. She became 
the Countess St. , and I saw Fanny. 
My love for Fanny was holier, riper, more 
tender. Julia was once the idol of my 
imagination, but Fanny was now the 
adored of my heart. 

The clock of our little town struck one 
as we drove into the sleeping streets. I 
got out at the post-house, and leaving my 
servant behind me with my trunk, as I 
intended, in case all were asleep at home, 
to return and pass the night there, I 
walked out to the suburb, where the win- 
dows of my dear home, under the high 
nut-trees, glimmered in the moonlight 





HATEFUL VISIT. 

Anp all slept! O, Fanny, Fanny, had 
you only been awake, how much grief and 
terror you would have saved me! They 
slept, my wife, my children, the domes- 
A dozen times 
did I walk round the house ; all was fast ; 
I would not disturb any one. Better the 
rapture of meeting in the morning hour, 
when one is refreshed by sleep, than in 
the feverish midnight. 

Fortunately, I found my beautiful new 
summer-house open. I entered. There 
stood my Fanny's work-basket on a little 
table; and I saw, by the moonlight, on 


| the table and seats the drums and whips 


Ah, I had not seen Fanny for | 


of my children. They had probably spent 
the afternoon there. These trifles made 
me feel almost as if I were with my loved 
ones. I stretched myself upon the sofa, 
ind deiermined to pass the night there. 
The night was mild and balmy, and the 
fragrance of flowers and garden-plants 
filled my apartment, 
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One who has not slept for forty hours 
finds every bed soft. In my weariness I 
soon fell asleep. But I had hardly closed 
my eyes when the creaking of the summer- 
house deor awakened me. I sprang up; 
I saw a man enter, and thought it was a 
thief. But imagine my astonishment ; it 
was friend red-coat! 

‘‘ Where do you come from?” said I. 

“From Prague. In half an hour I 
must set out again. I was determined’ to 
keep my word, and to see you and your 
Fanny as I passed through. I heard from 
your servant that you had gone on before, 
and I expected to find all awake at your 
house. You do not mean to pass the 
night here in the cold, damp air, and get 
sick?” 

I went out into the garden with him, 
and quaked in every limb. In my secret 
heart, indeed, I laughed at this supersti- 
tious fear, and yet I could not rid myself 
of it. Such is human nature. The hard 
features of my Prague friend appeared by 
the pale moonlight even more terrible, and 
his eyes glittered even more brightly. 

“You have really frightened me like a 
ghost,” said 1; ‘* 1 tremble all over. How 
came you to seek me in my summer- 
house? You seem to know everything.” 

He smiled maliciously, and said, ‘* Don’t 
you now know me, and what I[ want with 
you?” 

“7 don’t know you now any better than 
I did at Prague. But, just for the joke, 
I will tell you how you appeared to me; 
you will not take it amiss; I thought that 
if you were not a wizard, you must be Sa- 
tan himself.” 

He grinned again, and replied, “ What 
if I were Satan, would you make a bar- 
gain with me?” 

“You will have to offer me much before 
{ should give you my hand upon it. For 
truly, Mr. Satan, permit me to call you so 
just in joke, my happiness is complete.” 

“Oho! I shall offer you nothing, give 
you nothing. ‘That was the custom in 
old times ; but now-a-days the children of 
men are as cheap as dirt. You come 
to me of your own accord. You have 
reason upon your lips, and the might of 
a hundred passions in your hearts. The 
best among you, corrupted creatures, is 
he who has the least opportunity to sin.” 

“ This is talking like the devil indeed,” 
eried I. 


ihe 


“‘ Certainly ! 


cried the red gentleman, 





and grinned. “ But I speak the truth be- 
cause you people do not any longer be- 
lieve it. So long as truth was yet sacred 
among men Satan must needs be the 
father of lies. But now the case is re- 
versed. We poor devils are always the 
antipodes of mankind.” 

“« Then, in the present case at least, you 
are not my opponent; for I think just as 
you do, my philosophical Mr. Devil.” 

“ Good! then you belong to me already, 
Let a man give me a hold of a single hair, 
and I will have his whole head ; and—but 
it’s cool here—my carriage is, I guess, all 
ready ; I must start. So good-by.” 

He went. I accompanied him back to 
the post-house, where, indeed, his car- 
riage stood waiting. 

“T thought you would come in and 
drink a parting glass of punch with me, 
which I ordered before 1 went after you.” 

I accepted the invitation. The warm 
room was very agreeable. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


Tue punch was standing on the table 
when we entered. A stranger was walk- 
ing, moody and tired, up and down the 


room. He was a tall, meager, elderly 
man, Baggage was lying around on the 
chairs. I noticed a lady’s shawl, bonnet, 


and gloves. 

As we were drinking together the 
stranger said to a servant who brought in 
some baggage, “‘ Tell my iady when she 
comes, that I have gone to bed. We 
must start early.” 

I determined not to return to the cool 
summer-house, but ordered a bed for the 
night. The stranger retired. The red 
gentleman and I chatted together, and 
drank the punch-bowl empty. The bran- 
dy warmed and exhilarated me. The 
red-coat hasted to his carriage, and as I 
helped him in he said, “* We shall see each 
other again.” With this the carriage 
rolled away. 

When I went back into the room there 
was a lady there taking away the bonnet 
and shawl. As she turned toward me I 
lost all self-possession. It was Julia! my 
first love, upon an excursion to Italy, as I 
afterward learned. She was no less 
startled than I. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Robert, is it your 
spirit ?” 

“ Julia!” stammered I; and all the rap- 
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ture of first love awoke in me at this un- 
expected meeting. 

I turned respectfully toward her. Her 
eyes were full of tears. I drew her to my 
heart. 

“ This is not my room,” said she, draw- 


° ° j 
ing the shawl around her. ‘ Come, Rob- | 


, 


ert, we have much to say to each other.’ 

She went; I followed her to her room. 
“‘ Here we can talk freely,” said she, and 
we sat down upon the sofa. 
talked! Once more I lived again in all 
the fever-tumult of an old love, which I 
had supposed was long ago extinguished. 


; : 
Julia, unhappy in her marriage, treated | 


me with all her forimer tenderness. She 
was more beautiful, more blooming than 
ever. 

There was a magic, which I cannot de- 
scribe, in Julia’s words and in her whole 
manner. All the past rose vividly before 
me. Our first acquaintance at her sister’s 
wedding ; the emotions which filled us 
then; our meeting again in the garden of 
the ducal castle ; then the excursion upon 


the water with our parents; then—but 
enough— 

Suddenly the door opened. The tall, 
lank man entered, with the question, 


** Who is this with you, Julia?” 

We sprang up, terrified. The count 
stood for a moment speechless, and pale 
as a corpse. Then, with three steps, he 
strode toward Julia, wound her long chest- 
nut locks around his hand, hurled her 
shrieking to the floor, and dragged her 
about, exclaiming, ‘ Faithless 
false wretch!” 

I rushed to her aid. He pushed me 
away with such force that I tumbled back 
upon the floor. As I rose to my 


woman! 


again he let go the unhappy Julia, and | 


In 


cried out to me, ** You I'll throttle!” 


my desperation I caught up a knife from | 


the table, and threatened to plunge it into 
him if he did not keep still. But the 
frantic man threw himself upon me, and 
seized me by the throat. I lost my breath, 
and brandished the knife in all directions. 
I thrust it repeatedly at him. Suddenly 
the unhappy man fell. The knife was in 
his heart. 
CONSUMMATION OF HORROR. 

As I rushed down the steps I resolved to 
hasten to my house, awaken my wife and 
children, press them once more to my 
heart, and then, like a second Cain, wan- 
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| der forth in the world, a fugitive from 


justice. But on the stairs I saw that my 
clothes were sprinkled with blood. I 
trembled at the thought of being seen. 

The street-door was locked. As I 
turned to escape through the yard I heard 
people crying and calling after me from 
above. I ran across the yard to the barn; 
I knew that thence I could get out into 
the gardens and fields outside the town. 
But my pursuers were close behind me. 
I had scarcely reached the barn when 
some one seized me by the coat. With 
| fearful desperation | tore myself away, 
and hurled the burning candle into a large 
haystack near by. It suddenly caught 
fire; so 1 hoped to save myself. I suc- 
ceeded. They let me go, their attention 
being diverted by the fire; I escaped into 
the open country. 

I rushed blindly forward, over hedges 
and hillocks. The idea of seeing my 
Fanny, and Augustus, and Leopold, was 
no more to be thought of. The instinct 
of self-preservation took precedence of 
everything else. When I thought of my 
return home yesterday, and of my expec- 
tations of the coming morning, I could not 
believe what had happened. But my 
bloody and clotted clothes, and the cool 
morning air, which chilled me through, 
convinced me only too truly of the reality. 
I ran almost breathless, until I could run 
no longer. 


Had I had any weapon of 
death about me, or had a stream been near, 
I should have ceased to live. 

Dripping with sweat, and utterly ex- 


hausted, with trembling knees, I con- 
tinued my flight at a slower pace. I was 


obliged at times to stop to recover myself. 
Several times I was on the point of faint- 
ing quite away. 


village. While I stood hesitating whether 
to go round it or go boldly through it, for 
it was bright moonlight, and the sun had 
not yet risen, the village bells began te 
ring, and soon I heard bells from more 
| distant quarters. There was a general 


| 
| 
| Thus I succeeded in reaching the next 


| 

| alarm. 

| ’ 1 

| Every stroke harrewed me. I looked 
round. Behind me appeared a dark-red 


glow; a huge pillar of flame licked the 
j very clouds! The whole town was on 
fire. I—I was the incendiary! O, my 
Fanny! O, my children! what a horrible 


awakening has your father prepared for 
| you! 
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Then it seemed to me as if I were lifted | 
up by the hair, and my feet were light as | 
feathers. I ran, leaping furiously, round 
the village to a pine wood. ‘The flames | 
of my home shone like the day, and the | 
moaning alarm-bells rang with heart-rend- | 
ing tones through my distracted soul. | 

As soon as I had reached the depth of | 
the wood, and had got so far in that I | 
could no longer see the light of the con- 
flagration, which had hitherto caused my 
shadow to dance before me like a ghost, 
I could go no further. I threw myself on 
the earth, and cried like a child. I beat 
my head against the ground, and tore up 
the grass and roots in my phrensy. I would | 
gladly have died, but knew not how. 

In the meantime the alarm-bells boomed | 
most fearfully, and frightened me to my 
feet again. I rejoiced that it was not yet 
day. I could still hope to get a good | 
start without being known. ‘The horrible | 
red-coat now occurred to me more vividly 
than ever, with his strange speeches. | 
Now—why should I deny it ?—now would | 
I have given my soul were he really the | 
personage whom he had pretended in jest | 
to be, that he might save me, take from 
me all memory of the past, and give me 
my wife and children, in some corner of 
the earth where we might spend our days 
undiscovered. 

But the alarm-bells sounded still louder. 
I discerned the gray of the morning. I 
sprang from the ground, and continued my | 
flight through the bushes, and came upon 
the highway. 


CAIN. 


Herel took breath. All that happened | 
was so horrible, so sudden, I could not be- 
lieve it. I looked around me; the reflec- 
tion of the conflagration glowed through 
the pine-trees. I felt that my clothes | 
and my fingers were all wet with the blood | 
of the count. | 

“This will betray me to the first that | 
meets me,” thought I; and I tore off my 
spotted clothes, and hid them in the thick 
bushes, and washed my hands in the dew 
on the grass. Thus, half clad, I ran out | 
on the highway. | 

“ What am I now?” said I to myself; 
‘“‘ whoever sees me will pursue me. Only 
crazy people or murderers run through | 
the woods half naked; or I must pretend | 
that I have been robbed. Could I only | 


he should furnish me with clothes, so I 
might disguise myself for a while. I 
might hide myself in the woods by day, 
and continue my flight by night. But 
where get food? where money?” And 
now I recollected that I had left my 
pocket-book in my coat, which I had 
thrown away, and so deprived myself of 
all my cash. 

I stood for a moment undetermined. I 
thought of turning back to seek my pocket- 
book. But—the blood of the count! I 
could not have looked upon that again had 
a million of dollars been to be got by it. 
And to go back to have continually before 
my eyes the light of the conflagration 
flickering through the pine-trees! . . 
No; the flames of an open hell rather! 
So I wandered on. 

I heard the rattling of a vehicle; per- 
haps a fire-engine and peasants running to 
give their aid. Instantly I threw myself 
into the bushes, whence I could look out. 
I trembled like an aspen leaf. A hand- 
some open traveling carriage, drawn by 
two horses, and loaded with baggage, ap- 
proached. A man sat in it, driving. He 
stopped just before me, got out, and went 
back a little way to pick up something he 
had dropped. 

“Tt would help me mightily to get off,” 
thought J, ‘“‘ were I only in that carriage! 
My legs are giving out; they will drag 
me no further. Clothes, money, swift 
flight, all now within reach. Heaven 
certainly means to favor me. I'll take 
the hint. I'll jump in!” 

No sooner thought than done. Not a 
moment was to be lost in consideration. 
Every man is his own nearest neighbor, 
and saves himself first when he can. 
Despair and necessity have no law. A 
leap, and I was out of the bushes into the 
road, from the road into the carriage; I 
seized the reins, and turned the horses 
round, away from my burning home. 
The man sprang at the horses, and just 
as I let them feel the whip he tried 
to seize them by the bit. He stood right 
before them. I plied the whip more vig- 
orously. It was now or never with me. 
The horses reared and sprang forward. 
The owner fell and lay under the horses’ 


feet. I drove over him. He eried for 
help. His voice pierced me to the very 
soul. It was a well-known voice, a be- 


loved voice. I could not believe my ears. 


meet a peasant whom I could overpower, | I stopped, and leaned out of the carriage 
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to look at the unfortunate man. I saw| could I save myself this time. For I 


him! But—I shudder to relate it—I 
saw my brother, who must unexpectedly 
have finished his business at Prague, or 


for some other reason was on his way | 


home. 


I sat there as if struck by lightning, | 
My poor brother lay | 
Such a thing | 


disabled, paralyzed. 
moaning under the wheel. 
I had never dreamed of. I dragged my- 
self slowly from the carriage. I sank 
down beside him. ‘The heavy wheel had 
gone over his breast. With a low, trem- 
ulous voice I called him by name. He 
heard me no more; he recognized me no 
more. It was all over with him. I was 
the accursed one who had robbed him of 
a life as deat to me as my own. Horri- 
ble! two murders in the same night! both, 
indeed, involuntary, both committed in 
despair. But they were still committed, 


and the consequences of the first crime, | 


which I might have avoided. 

My eyes were wet, but not with tears 
of grief over the beloved dead, but tears 
of frantic rage against my fate, against 
Heaven. Never in my life had I stained 
myself with an atrocious crime. I had 
been alive to all that was beautiful, good, 
great, and true. I had had no sweeter 
joy than to make others happy. And 
now, a cursed thoughtlessness, a single 
unhappy moment of self-forgetfulness, and 
then this guilty play of accident or neces- 
sity had made me the most miserable 
wretch under heaven. 
of his virtue, his strength, or his circum- 
spection! It needs only a minute for a 
man to thrust aside a little his firmest 
principles, only a minute, and the pure 
angel is capable of the greatest crimes. 
Well for him is it, if fate, more favorable 


to him than to me, throws no brother in | 


his way to be run over like mine! 

But let the moral go. For him who 
has not found it out of himself there is no 
moral. 


invented anything more horrible. 


THE TEMPTER AGAIN. 


I soon heard the neighing of horses be- 
fore me. I was startled; the love of life 
awoke in me anew. I thought of fleeing 
back into the wood. I had been very 
wicked; I was a criminal of the worst 
kind; but I might hope still to be happy 


O, let no one boast | 


I will hasten to the end of my | 
unhappy story, than which no poet ever | 


| never was a complete villain, although the 
| most thoughtless. So thought I to my- 
| self, forgetting all my resolutions, and al- 
ready in imagination I was in a remote 
solitude, where, under a strange name, un- 
known to the world, I could live with my 
wife and children. Occupied with these 
thoughts, I had still gone forward. As the 
road opened I saw right before me horses 
standing, a carriage upset with a broken 
wheel, and, to my horror, or to my delight, 
standing near, the well-known red-coat. 

When he saw me he grinned after his 
usual fashion. ‘* Welcome here!” said 
he. ‘Did I not tell you that we should 
find each other again? I have been wait- 
ing all night; my coachman has gone 
back to the town for help, and has‘not re- 
turned.” 

“His help is wanted more there than 
here,” said I; “the whole town is on 
fire.” 

“T thought so,” returned he, “ for I saw 
the light in the sky. But what do you 
want in the woods? What are you seek- 
ing here? Why are you not helping to 
extinguish the fire ?” 

**T have quite other fires to extinguish,” 
said I. 

“TJ thought so; didn’t I tell you so?” 

*“Q,save me! I have become a wretch- 
ed criminal, a faithless husband, a mur- 
| derer, an incendiary, a highway robber, 
and a fratricide—all since the moment you 
left me—all within three hours. And yet 
I am not a wicked man.” 

The red-coat stamped on the ground 
with his club foot as I said this, appar- 
ently in high displeasure. But his feat- 
ures remained hard and stern. He made 
me no answer. -I then related to him the 
unprecedented history of the night. He 
| kept quiet. 
| “Do you not now know who I am, and 
] 


what I want of you ?” 

** My soul! my soul!” shrieked I; “ for 
now, indeed, I begin to believe that you 
are the person whom in jest I took you to 
be in Prague.” 

*“ And that person was—” 

“ Satan.” 

“Then fall down and worship me!” 
bellowed he, in a horrible voice. 

I fell upon my knees before him like a 
crazy man, raised my clasped hands, and 
| cried, “Save me! Save my wife and my 
| children from destruction! They are in- 
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nocent. Carry us to some desert, where 
we may have bread and water, and a cave 
to live in. We shall be as happy there 
as in paradise. But blot this night from 
my memory, or else paradise itself would 
be a hell. If you cannot do that, it were 
better for me to atone for my crimes on 
the scaffold.” As I said this he raised 
his club foot, and pushed me contempt- 
uously with it, so that I fell backward to 
the earth. I sprang up. I was about to 
repeat my entreaties, but he interrupted 
me: ** There, commend me,” said he, “ to 
your pious, tender-hearted man! Look 
at the proud mortal in the majesty of his 
reason! Look at the philosopher who 
denies the devil, and brings eternity itself 
into learned doubt! he crowns his crimes 
with the worship of Satan.” 

‘““ Now I know thee, Satan,” cried I, 
raving. ‘*I see now that not a touch of 
the sympathy which dwells in the human 
heart has a place in your iron breast. I 
want no sympathy from thee. Thou feel- 
est nothing but malicious scorn. I would 
have purchased thy favor, purchased it 
with my soul. But my soul will do bet- 
ter. It will find the way to repentance 
and mercy. It will escape you yet, and 
when you fancy yourself most sure of it.” 

Scowling grimly he replied, “ No, sir, 
I am not the devil, as you suppose. I 
am a man like you. You have been a 
criminal; now you are a madman. But 
he who has once broken with his better 
faith done with reason too. I 
despise you. ‘Truly, 1 would not help you 
if LT eould. I do not want your soul. It 
is all ripe for hell, and Satan need not of- 
fer a brass farthing for it.” 


is soon 


HOPE. 


For a few moments I stood before him, 
doubtful and embarrassed. Shame and 
rage, remorse and a readiness for any 
crime that could save me, for the moment 
struggled within me. I cannot describe 
what I felt; for the history of that single 
moment would grow into a volume under 
my pen, and yet I could not do it justice. 

“If you are not he for whom I take 
you,” said I at last, “ 1 cannot help wish- 
ing you were he. Save me, or I am lost. 
Save me, for you alone are to blame for 
my horrible fate.”’ 

“'That’s the way with man,” said he, 
grinning ; “ he always makes himself out 








perfectly innocent, even when stained with 
a brother’s blood.” 

“ Yes; you, sir, were the first cause of 
all my terrible sufferings. Why did you 
come in the night to my summer-house, 
where I was sleeping, harmless and quiet, 
awaiting the break of day? Had you not 
awakened me, all this never would have 
happened.” 

“ But did I awake you to conjugal in- 
fidelity and to arson? That’s just the 
way with man. When he has assassinated 
some thousands he would lay all the blame 
on the miner who has dug the steel out of 
the earth. Your breath, sir, is the cause 
of your crimes, because, if you could not 
breathe, you never would have committed 
them ; but without breath you could have 
no life.” ° 

“ But why did you play the part of the 
devil with me in the garden, and say so 
significantly that whoever lets the devil 
have hold of a hair, it will be the string by 
which he will get his whole head.” 

“True that! Did I tell you a lie? 
Who can testify more fearfully to that 
truth than yourself? Have I asked a hair 
of you? or did you offer itto me? But, 
sir, when you saw Julia, your first love, 
you ought to have remembered Fanny. 
You trusted too much to your virtue, or 
rather you did not think of virtue at all. 
Religion and virtue would have told you, 
flee home to the summer-house. Sir, the 
instant temptation appears man must take 
care how he permits himself in the slight- 
est thought that favors sin; for the first 
little thought of evil, which one allows 
himself to entertain, is the aforesaid hair 
in the claw of the devil.” 

“Right! O right! but could I have 
foreseen that ?” 

**'T’o be sure you could.” 

“Tt was impossible. Think only of the 
horrible coincidence of circumstances !” 

“Of that, as a possibility, you ought to 
have thought. Could you not have 
thought of the count when you held his 
wife in your arms? of the conflagration 
when you threw the candle into the hay? 
of fratricide when you drove the horses 
over the body of their owner? for, wheth- 
er he or another, every man is your 
brother.” 

“Too true! But drive me not to 
greater despair. You must at least grant 
that the first fault might have happened 
without all the other horrors if there had 
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not been the most terrible combination of 
circumstances.” 

‘You are mistaken! What was there 
so terrible in the count’s coming to his 
wife? What was there so very terrible in 
there being hay in the barn as in all other 
barns? What so strange in your brother’s 
happening to pass that way? No, sir; 
what you call a horrible coincidence might 
have been for you, had you kept in the 
right path, most happy. The world is 
good; it is the mind that turns it into a 
hell. It is man that first makes the dag- 
ger and the poison, which else would have 
been the peaceful plowshare or the healing 
medicine. Do not pretend to vindicate 
yourself.” 





Here I could not help crying out in ut- | 


ter despair when I saw the full extent of 
my enormities. 
this night I have been innocent; a good 
father, faithful husband, without re- 
proach; now I am without rest, without 


a 


honor, without consolation !” 

“No, sir; there, too, I must contradict 
you. You have not become what you are 
in one night, but you became it long ago. 
One cannot change from an angel to a 
devil in an hour, unless he possesses al- 
ready every disposition to become a devil. 
Opportunity only is wanting for the inner 
man the outer. You only 
needed to see Juliaalone. The fire sleeps 
in the steel and flint, although we see it 
not; strike them together and the sparks 
fly. 


near by, and half a city, with all its pros- 


to become 


The spark falls into a powder-cask 
perity, is thrown into the sky.” 


“ For God’s sake, cried I, beside 
myself, ‘save me, for time flies. If I 


sir!” 


have been bad, I can become better.” 
Need brings strength.” 
** Save me, and my wife and children! 


** Certainly. 


“Q,” cried I, up to | 


RESCUE. 


“* Biot out the remembrance of my guilt 
forever, if thou canst.” 

The old man spoke, “I will blot it out ; 
it will trouble thee no more.” 

As he said this he dissolved away over 
me like a mist, and I gazed at the gray 
rocks above me, and understood nothing 
of what had happened. But I was filled 
with an unspeakable peace. And yet it 
was all like a fairy tale. 

While I still gazed at the rocks above 
me the lips of an unseen being were press- 
ed to mine. I felt a warm kiss. 


A NEW WORLD. 
Tuar kiss brought me back to earth. I 
thought my eyes were open, but I found 
that they were shut; for J heard light 


| footsteps around me, and yet saw no one 


| 


I can be better; I will be better, for I see | 


now with horror of what crimes I was 
capable ; crimes which I never could have 
believed that | could commit.” 

“Tt may be. But you are a weakling. 
Weakness is the foster-nurse of all wick- 
edness. 
now, and 


yourself. Do you know 


what I want of you?” 


“ 


me 


You are an angel! my guardian spirit.” 


“T did not, then, appear to you in vain 
in the summer-house before the perpetra- 
But cour- 
Whoever has faith and spirit for 
the divine retains everything.” 


tion of all these enormities. 


age! 


{ will save you, if you can save | 


in the cave. 

There came a soft breath upon my 
cheek, and two sweet lips once more 
touched mine. The feeling of life again 
returned to my outward senses. I heard 
the whispering of children’s voices. 
Dream and reality were mingled confus- 
edly together ; but they soon began to be 
parted the one from the other more dis- 
tinctly, until I came fully to myself, and 
perceived clearly what was round me. I 
became aware that I was lying in a stiff, 
uncomfortable posture. It seemed to me 
as if I were on the sofa in my summer- 
I opened my eyes, and my Fanny 
hung over me. It was her kisses that 
had awakened me. Our children clapped 
their hands for joy when they saw me 
awaking, and clambered up on the sofa 
upon me, crying, one after the other, 
* Papa! papa! good morning!” And my 
dear little wife locked me in her arms, 
and, with eyes filled with tears, chid me 
for having slept all night in the cold 


house. 


summer-house ; and had not Christopher, 
our man-servant, come back but a quarter 
of an hour before from the post-house, 
and told the maids in the kitchen of my 
arrival, not a soul would have known that 
I had come. 

But the heavy dream had affected me 
to such a degree that I lay still for some 
time, not venturing to trust my eyes or 
my ears. I looked around for the fan- 
tastic cave in the desert, but still I was 
in the summer-house. ‘There lay still 
the drums, whips, and playthings on the 
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floor. Upon the table still stood Fanny’s 
work-basket—all just as I had found it when 
I had chosen my night’s lodging there. 

‘“« And Christopher has but just returned 
from the post-house ?” asked I. “ Has he 
slept there all night?” 

“To be sure, you strange creature !” 
said Fanny, and patted my cheek. “ He 
says, too, that you yourself told him to 
do so. Why have you passed the night 
on this sofa, which is as hard as a rock ? 


Why did you not rout us out of our beds ? | 


How gladly would we all have been pre- 
pared for your reception !” 

I started with delight. ‘‘ You have slept, 
then, safely and quietly all night ?” asked I. 

“Only too soundly,” said Fanny. 
“Could I have guessed that you were 
here in the summer-house there would 
have been an end of all sleep. I would 
have slipped to you like a ghost.” 

I clasped the lovely Fanny more fondly 
to my heart ; and with her and the chil- 
dren upon my lap, I felt, now more vividly 
than ever, the peace of a good heart anda 
quiet conscience. 


. .—— + + 


INSIDE A PALANQUIN. 

CARE not who asserts to the contrary, 
| and this is a bold challenge, but I main- 
tain that there is no mode of conveyance 
at once so luxurious and convenient as a 
good Indian palanquin. Admitting that 
for speed it will bear no comparison with 
other vehicles, and for appearance is far 
less dignified than a four-in-hand ; still I 
persist that for distance, night traveling, 
and a hot climate, for a country where 
hotels or inns are things yet to come, 
nothing can compete with a good palan- 
quin, carried by a well-assorted private 
set of bearers. Every respectable resi- 
dent in India employs private sets of 
palanquin bearers, who are in regular 
monthly pay; and, in addition to their 
stipulated business of carrying to and fro, 
make themselves useful in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways; they dust the furniture, 
sweep up the dry leaves and litter in front 
of the house, help to water the garden, car- 
ry cocked-hatted looking ‘ chits,” (the In- 
dian for billet-doux,) or scented invitations 
to balls from house to house, run for the 
doctor, help to pull the punkah, water the 
euscuss blinds during the prevalence of 
fierce hot winds, fetch chatties of water 
to the bath, rig up swings, or make palm- 





| leaf toys for the children. All these, in 
addition to carrying the Burrah Sahib to 
his office, and fetching him home in the 
evening. 

A fine, sturdy, healthy, good-humored 
people are these Hindoo bearers, full of 
good feeling, willing, active, and of Her- 
| culean strength. Seldom jangling among 
| themselves, always neatly clad, and pro- 
fuse and scrupulous in ablutions ; respect- 
| ful and respectable, and usually all of a 
like stature and equal strength. I speak 
of private sets that are chosen by the head 
bearer, who is himself a perfect Adonis, 
with a voice that can be heard a mile off 
on a calm day, and who is usually pos- 
sessed of the faculty of telling poochey- 
carah (tamul, ogre, or ghost) stories, which 
hush the most obstreperous of Anglo- 
Indian children into terrified slumber. 
Such, at least, is a fair picture of the sets 
employed by us; ordinarily they are the 
same all over the presidency, and carry 
you with a precision and ease that renders 
the motion hardly perceptible, and tends 
to soothe one to rest. Such is not the 
case, however, with hired bearers, who 
carry hack palkees at so much a day. 
These are a very inferior class of people, 
and seldom of the true caste ; rarely of an 
equal height, the deficiency has to be made 
up by a mass of shoulder cushions, the 
slipping or mal-arrangement of which cause 
excruciating joltings to the victim inside. 

Sometimes it occurs that ludicrous 
| mistakes, rather aggravating to the bear- 
ers themselves, are brought about from 
ignorance of the people’s language and 
customs. An old anecdote is current at 
Madras of a very corpulent shipmaster, 
whose weight threatened to force the bot- 
tom out of the palanquin, and grievously 
oppressed the unhappy men, who could 
only just crawl along with their burden. 
Conscious of his own misfortune, annoyed 
at the notice he evidently attracted, and 
enraged at the snail’s pace they were 
creeping along at, the stout man lay smoth- 
ering his anger till his fevered imagination 
interpreted the usual sing-song nasal drawl 
of the poor bearers into insulting insinua- 
tions toward himself. Their ah-be-fah- 











| pey ground over and over again, sounded 

| to him amazingly like a dig fat pig, and 

| so roused his indignation, that he jumped 

| out of che palanquin, and violently assaulted 
the astonished and unoffending men. 


But to return to the argument with 
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which I started. Traveling by train is 
doubtless agreeable and expeditious, when 
the journey occupies only a few hours, or 
at most a day and night. Travel as I 
have done, with hardly an hour’s interval, 
more than a thousand miles, and however 
warm and comfortable the cars, the thing 
is no longer a joke ; you feel as if every 
bone in your body was bruised; you feel 
as every man feels that has not winked at 
sleep for three nights; you are fit to go 
to bed, and to do nothing else. Travel, 
as I have done, also, on horseback, for 
thirty hours at a stretch, and tell it not, 
ye Fates, what is the result? If you had 
been broken on a wheel you could hardly 
be a greater martyr for a period. Travel 
on a camel’s back, as I have been idiot 
enough to travel, and how do you feel 
after the first hour or so, with regard to 
breath and stiffness? Journey upon an 
elephant, with a well-fitted howdah, and, 
apart from the elephant’s vagaries, such as 
filling his trunk at every puddle, and de- 
liberately squirting the contents all over 
you—the very recollection is productive 
of an ague. So with regard to stage- 
coaches, carriages, cabs, carts, wagons, 
omnibuses, all these are agreeable enough, 
and full useful for a measured distance. 
But I should like to see the man who 
would undertake travel night and 
day in these without dismounting, save 
for a few minutes at a time, and so con- 
tinue traveling through eight successive 
days and nights, as I have traveled, dawk 


to 


in a palanquin. 
miles to traverse, give me the palanquin 
before any other mode of conveyance. 

I remember an old anecdote told of a 
stage coachman, when railways first came 
into vogue, which certainly was the most 
clearly-defined explanation of the differ- 
ence between where are you? and there 
you are. The “old whip,” hard upon the 
new-fangled innovations, brought matters 
to a crisis, and his argument to a dead 
settler, by illustrating two imaginary acci- 
dents, and drawing his own satisfactory 
conclusions the “A rail- 
way,” said he, “ why there’s the engine 
goes a bursting, or is blown up, or running 


from results. 


into each other, or over pressempieces, 


(precipices,) and then where are 
Whereas a coach-wheel may bolt off, or a 


haceident oceur—mayhap you get a bruise 


ye? 


or two—mayhap a broken limb; but—‘here 
you are—we sees you, and we picks you 


With a couple of thousand | 


up, and carries you to a hospital—now 
that’s what I call a hadequate advantage.” 
| Precisely so; I am perfectly of honest 
John’s opinion, with this even more * had- 
equate advantage,” that my palanquin has 
no wheels to lose; no restive or kicking 
horses to contend with; if an aceident 
happens at all, it’s the poor bearers’ shins 
| that suffer, not mine, and the utmost incon- 
| venience I am put to is the abruptness of 
| the jolt. 

| And now for the inside of my palanquin 
| —that palanquin in which I traveled, and 
where I always found myself cosy and 
snug. My palanquin, then, was about six 
feet long by three broad, and three in 
height. It was lined throughout with 
green morocco, well padded and stuffed. 
The mattress and the cushions (one flat 
and one round one) were covered with the 
same material, also well stuffed and pad- 
ded ; over these, at night-time, or when 
anxious for a nap, the head bearer care- 
fully spread blankets and sheets, and placed 
acouple of bed-pillows, when my palanquin 
became as luxuriant a four-poster as one 
could wish for in a hot climate. At other 
times, these were removed and folded to- 
gether, and placed behind the palanquin 
cushion, so as to prop one up into a eom- 
fortable sitting posture ; then the palanquin 
answered for an easy chair or a couch. 
The cushion, moreover, was so arranged 
| by means of leather straps and buttons, as 
to admit of my altering the angle of sup- 
port for the back, by raising or lowering 
the cushion at pleasure, when growing 
weary of one posture. Behind my head, 
and over either shoulder, were a couple 
of carriage lamps, fixed outside the palan- 
quin, but which threw all the light. when 
they were lit at night, into the interior, 
through small panes of glass, which had 
curtains to shroud the glare at pleasure. 
On the other hand, also, were pockets and 
contrivances for holding a tumbler, a bot- 
tle, a small goglet (Indian porous jars) of 
water, biscuits, sandwiches, newspapers, 
and a book or two. So much for the 
upper end. From the knees downward 
extended, at an elevation of a foot and a 
half from the bedding, a firm shelf, with a 
ledge,and a good secure drawer init. Here 
| was packed away hat-box, dressing-case, 
* desk, more books, more papers, (and in most 
| gentlemen’s palkees, cigars,) and other odds 
| and ends, while in the drawer itself were 
| brushes and combs, looking-glass, pens 
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and ink, and other little requisites. Over 
this shelf, suspended from the ceiling of 
the palanquin, was a strong open net, 
capital contrivance for preserving oranges 
and other fruit, so refreshing on a sultry 
day, and which on this present occasion 
was well filled with mangoes and custard 
apples, which were sadly diminished in 
proportion as the first day’s journey drew 
to a'close. Under the mattress itself, 
spread out between two sheets, was the 
limited change of linen, etc., allowed for 
the journey, and what was soiled was 
transferred to a flat tin box on the outside, 
which covered two thirds of the palkee 
roof. There was, moreover, outside of 
the palanquin, and just over the front pole, 
a large open wicker-work basket, well 
fastened to the iron rods that secured the 
pole, and which contained a large-sized 
goglet of water, bottles of wine and beer, 
a few spare tumblers, and a plate or two. 
Behind, in a similar position, and similarly 
secured, were metal basins and jugs, with 
a wooden camp wash-hand stand, and with 
what Jonathan calls all the fixings. The 
sliding doors of the palanquin opened on 
either side, at least two feet wide, and 
had, in addition, three distinct sets of cur- 
tains, which all rolled up into a compara- 
tively small space atthe top. There were 
green silk curtains for fine weather, oil cloth 
ones for wet, and euscuss blinds to shut 
out the dreadful long shore winds, which 
are bad enough in the best house, but in- 
sufferable out of doors. By keeping these 
damp, and renewing the supply of water 
at every puddle or stream we came across, 
the scorching wind lost its effect, and blew 
in cool and invigorating. Talk to me of 
luxuries and inventions in traveling. I 
should like to know what could surpass 
the comforts of that palanquin? It was a 
portable palace, a locomotive drawing- 
room, a dining-room, studio, bed-room, 
everything and all things at once and in 
one. It was an enchanted castle, (I recol- 
lect thinking so at the time,) in which I 
had only to harbor a wish, and that wish 
was instantly gratified. I thought “ man- 
go,” and straightway fisted one out of 
the curtain; “ wine and water,” it was 
at my right and left; so with biscuits, so 
with anything to read, so with sleep, so 
with all the shadows from light to dark- 
ness; and, at night, wice versa. I had 
only to close the sliding doors, and the 
brilliant glare of day was gone; to let 


Vou. X1.—5 





loose a flood of light from the lamps at 
night, and impenetrable darkness fell into 
the roadside hedges. No monarch newly 
come to the high dignity of sway enjoyed 
a thing more than I did this first palanquin 
journey. 
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O Massachusetts belongs the honor of 
establishing the first state farm school 
for the salvation and reformation of its ex- 
posed and criminal boys. In this Maga- 
zine, some two years since, we presented 
an illustrated sketch of that institution, 
which is located in the pleasant agricultural 
town of Westborough, and now covers with 
its benignant shelter six hundred boys. 
Since its establishment, ten years ago, 
over a thousand youths have been sent 
forth from under its training who are giv- 
ing hopeful assurances of integrity in the 
various industrial positions which have 
been provided for them. This alone is an 
ample return to the commonwealth for all 
the outlay occasioned by the building and 
maintenance of the school, over and above 
the pecuniary loss she must have suffered 
if they had continued in the courses of 
vice to which they seemed inevitably pre- 
destined. 

To Massachusetts also belongs the hon- 
or of instituting the first industrial school 
for the rescue of her exposed girls ; and 
also of attempting the first reform school 
upon the family system as distinguished 
from the penitentiary. Instead of one 
large building, elaborate and expensive in 
its appointments, surrounded by walls, or 
forming a wall itself by inclosing a hollow 
square, it will be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, that it is made up of sev- 
eral edifices, plain in their architecture, 
and arranged to accommodate separate 
families, forming a little industrial village 
around their common chapel. 

The school was opened on the 27th of 
August last, and immediately began to re- 
ceive inmates. At this time three homes, 
as they are appropriately called, were com- 
pleted. Each house is perfect in itself, 
having accommodations for the instruction, 
industry, and domestic training of thirty 
girls. Over each house two matrons, (one 
called the assistant,) and affectionately 


| addressed as mother and aunt by the girls, 
| are placed, into whose hands is given the 
| entire care and discipline of the family, 
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the superintendent being their counselor, 
and affording advice and aid whenever re- 
quested. In addition to the three homes, 
is a house for the superintendent, who is 
also the chaplain of the institution ; a house 
for the farmer, and a chapel. The school 
is situated in the quiet and beautiful old 
town of Lancaster, about thirty miles from 
Boston ; alittle aside from the main routes 
of travel, but of easy access from all parts 
of the state. The town, with its village 
hamlets, stretches along the two branches 
of the Nashua, which unite a short dis- 
tance from the institution and flow at the 
foot of the farm. The great feature of the 
town is its wonderful growth of elms, which 
line all the woods and embower the private 
The plateau upon which the 
school buildings are erected is thickly 
studded with elms of a hundred years’ 
growth, which cover its buildings and lawn 
with their venerable arms. 


residences. 


Besides the family system, the institu- 
tion differs from others in that its subjects 
are saved from the dishonor of a sentence 
from a criminal tribunal. No girl is sent 
to it from the courts ; but special commis- 
sioners are appointed by the executive, 





GIRLS, NORFOLK, MASS, 


(the judges of probate being commission- 
ers ex officio,) in the various towns in the 
state, before whom the girls are brought, 
and who have authority to commit them 
to the institution for the term of their 
minority. The object of the school is to 
succor and save such girls, under sixteen, 
as are exposed to a life of crime, through 
orphanage, vagrancy, unsuitable homes, 
etc. ; or have been guilty of acts of petty 
crime, but have not become habitual and 
hardened criminals. It is painful to know 
how large are the statistics of these classes, 
even in our most Christian Massachusetts. 
In the city of Boston alone, the chief of 
police returns, as the result of a careful 
examination, four hundred girls under six- 
teen exposed to almost certain ruin, and 
yet still children, and nearly nine hundred 
just over sixteen. Whata future is before 
What an expense will they 
be to the city and the state, and after all 
be lost! As asimple question of economy, 
how much cheaper to gather them up from 
their homes of sin and destitution, and train 
them to habits of industry and virtue! 

At the present writing, jess than six 
months since the opening of the school, 


these girls! 
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some sixty girls, between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, averaging about twelve, have 
been received. ‘The present building can 
accommodate ninety, and there is abundant 
room for the construction of edifices for 
the homes of two or three hundred inmates, 
the institution being situated upon a farm 
of a hundred acres. The girls under the 
supervision of the matrons, perform the 
house-work, attend to the dairy, make their 
own garments, and soon will be able to aid 
with their needles in the support of the 
institution. About three hours dayly are 
devoted to the school. Prayers are con- 
ducted by the chaplain in the presence of 
all the families in the chapel, in the morn- 
ing; the evening devotions take place in 
the several families under the direction of 
the matrons. Services adapted to the age 
and character of the children are held on 
Sunday in the chapel. 

Painful revelations are made by the dis- 
closures of these girls, of the exposure of 
children and the powerful influences that 
draw them toward a life of crime. In a 
majority of cases there has been a change 
in their domestic relations ; a large number 
have step-mothers ; some step-fathers ; in 
other cases the parents have separated or 
are deceased. In a number of instances 
they have suffered from the intemperance 
of parents. There is hardly one of them 
but was so exposed to temptation, or had 
so far fallen under it, as to create a strong 
presumption of ultimate ruin if not at once 
rescued, and there is scarcely one that 
does not, with the Divine blessing, afford a 
fair promise of hopeful reformation. Their 
appearance is often squalid in the extreme 
when they first make their appearance. 
They come from homes of sin and from an 
atmosphere of moral impurity. The mis- 
erable rags that cover them are at once 
committed to the flames, the grimed bodies 
to an unwonted bath, and it is wonderful 
to notice how early also the new and pow- 
erful spiritual influences seem to transfigure 
the character of the child. 

The school differs from others of the 
same class, in that it proposes to retain its 
subjects solely by a moral and social power 
rather than by walls, locks, and bars. It 
is surrounded by a simple paling fence, 
and the girls take their exercise as freely 
upon the lawn as children of the common 
schools. There have been (in six months) 
but two slight attempts to escape, and the 
officers feel no more anxiety in reference 





to this, after a pupil has remained long 
enough to awaken a personal affection for 
the matrons, than parents do in reference 
to their children, The trustees reason 
that it is better to be subjected to some 
inconvenience in securing the return of 
fugitives, if, on rare occasions, there are 
attempts to leave the premises, than to 
break so seriously into the family plan as 
to introduce physical restraint. In the 
case of two thirds of the present inmates, 
no ordinary inducement could lead them 
to leave without permission. The punish- 
ments are simple, appealing rather to the 
moral sense than to a fear of bodily suffer- 
ing. The discipline chiefly relied upon, 
and thus far failing in no instance, is se- 
clusion from their companions in their own 
or another room, with a light diet, and the 
affectionate and Christian expostulation of 
the matron. The most impertinent and 
obstinate, after a period of exclusion from 
the society of their companions, and of re- 
flection, yield to the discipline of the school. 
The fact that they themselves measure the 
period of their seclusion, and the weight 
of the punishment, soon quenches the fire 
of passion by which their stubbornness was 
aroused. They respond quite readily to 
the direct and kind religious instruction, 
which in most cases for the first time in 
their life they receive; and the most 
effectual element of discipline is found to 
be the newly awakened sense of self-re- 
spect, and the consciousness that the eye 
of God rests continually upon them. 

These girls are placed in the institution 
until their majority, but the trustees have 
authority to bind them out in suitable fam- 
ilies, whenever in their judgment it will 
be for the best interests of the child that 
this should be done, or when the work of 
reformation is so far completed as to give 
them confidence in the future integrity and 
virtue of their previous wards. Our space 
will not admit of a reference to the inter- 
esting personal incidents which are pre- 
sented in the first report to the Legislature. 
In so short an experiment marked results 
could not be expected, but ample time has 
been allowed to show the feasibility of the 
system upon which it is founded. As the 
family is a Divine institution, and is the 
best nursery of childhood, so when the 
state assumes the care of its orphaned, or 
worse than orphaned, children, she should 
place herself as nearly as possible in the 
parental attitude. 


© 
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Come, bright improvement! on the car of 
time, 


SCENES FROM THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 








Truth shall pervade th’ unfathom’d darkness 
there, 


And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; | And light the dreadful features of despair. 
| Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy load, 
| And asks the image back that Heaven be- 


Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chants a dismal song ; 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray, 
And shepherds dance at summer's opening day ; 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen 


Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men; | 


And silent watch, on woodland heights around, 
The village curfew, as it tolls profound. 
* . * * 2 . . * * 


Where barb’rous hordes on Scythian mount- 
ains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom yet shall find a home; 
Where’er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines, 





stow’d! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valor burns, 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns! 
* * * * * * = = * 


Ye fond adorers of departed fame, 
Who warm at Scipio’s worth, or Tully’s name! 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre! 
Rapt in historic ardor, who adore 
Each classic haunt, and well-remember’d shore, 
Where valor tuned, amid her chosen throng, 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song; 
Or, wand’ring thence, behold the later charms 
Of England’s glory and Helvetia’s arms! 
See Roman fire in Hampden’s bosom swell, 
And fate and freedom in the shaft of Tell! 
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Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore, 

Hath valor left the world, to live no more? 

No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 

And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye? 

Hampden no more, when suffering freedom 
calls, 

Encounter fate, and triumph as he falls? 

No Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 

The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm ? 


Yes! in that generous cause, forever strong, 
The patriot’s virtue and the poet’s song, 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away, 
Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay. 








In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own? 
Who hath not paused while beauty’s pensive 

eye 
Ask’d from his heart the homage of a sigh? 
Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 


There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Torneo’s hoary brow ; 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never fail’d, 
In self-adoring pride securely mail’d : 

But, triumph not, ye peace-enamor’d few ! 
Fire, nature, genius never dwelt with you! 
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For you no fancy consecrates the scene 

Where rapture utter’d vows, and wept between ; 
’Tis yours, unmoved, to sever and to meet ; 

No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet ! 


Who that would ask a heart to dullness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ? 
No; the wild bliss of nature needs alloy, 

And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 

And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O! what were man? a world without a sun! 

* * * * 


* * 


What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu, 
Daughter of Conrad! when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country and his child farewell! 
Doom’d the long isles of Sidney Cove to see, 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee. 
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| Thrice the ~~ father tore en from his heart, 
And thrice return’d, to bless thee, and to part; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur’d low 
The plaint that own’d unutterable woe ; 

Till faith, prevailing o’er his sullen doom, 

As bursts the morn on night’s unfathom’d 

gloom, 

Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
Beyond the realms of nature and of time! 


“And weep not thus,” he cried, 
Ellenore ! 

| My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more! 
Short shall this half-extinguish’d spirit burn, 
And soon these limbs to kindred dust return ! 
3ut not, my child, with life’s precarious fire, 
The immortal ties of nature shall expire ; 
These shall resist the triumph of decay, 

When time is o’er, and worlds have pass’d away ! 
Cold in the dust this perish’d heart may lie, 
But that which warm’d it once shall never die! 


“ young 





That spark unburied in its mortal frame, 
With living light, eternal, and the same, 
Shall beam on joy’s interminable years, 
Unvail’d by darkness, unassuaged by tears! 


“ Yet, on the barren shore and stormy deep, 
One tedious watch is Conrad doom’d to weep ; 
But when I gain the home without a friend, 
And press th’ uneasy couch where none attend, 
This last embrace, still cherish’d in my heart, 
Shall calm the struggling spirit ere it part! 
Thy darling form shall seem to hover nigh, 
And hush the groan of life’s last agony ! 


“ Farewell! 
bier, 
And place my nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each returning pledge hath told my 
child 
That Conrad’s tomb is on the desert piled; 


when strangers lift thy father’s 


And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 
Its lonely rank-grass waving in the breeze ; 
Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is 
oh 
oer: 


| Who will protect thee, helpless Ellenore ? 
| Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide, 


| And smile on innocence, for mercy’s sake ! 


Seorn’d by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 

Ah! no; methinks the generous and the 
good 

Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 

O’er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 


”? 


Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 
| The tears of love were hopeless, but for thee! 
| If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 
| If fate unite the faithful but to part, 
} Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
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Why does the brother of my childhood seem | 
Restored a while in every pleasing dream ? | 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view, 

By artless friendship bless’d when life was new ? 


Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 

Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of 
Time, 

Thy joyous youth began; but not to fade ; 

When all the sister planets have decay’d; 

When wrapp’d in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world 
below ; 

Thou, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile! 








| 
| 
MY DIAMOND STUDS. 


“ Diamonds of a most praised water.”—PxERIcLEs. 


66 CYIR,” said the stranger, “ those studs 
are mine.” 

We were alone together, face to face. 
The train was flying on at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. It was already verg- | 
ing toward evening, and we were about 
half way between Liege and Brussels. 

I shrank back into the furthest corner 
of my little compartment and stared at 
him. His hair was dark, and hung in 
long, loose locks ; his eyes were wild and 
brilliant; and he wore an ample cloak 
with a high fur collar. I thought the man 
must be mad, and I turned cold all over. 

** Did you speak, sir ?”’ 1 found courage 
to say. 

“T spoke, sir. You wear a set of 
studs—diamonds set in colored gold—very 
graceful design—stones of an excellent 
water ; but—they are not yours.” 

** Not mine, sir!” 

The stranger nodded. 

I had purchased them only a week before. 
They captivated me from the window of a 
jeweler’s shop in Berlin; and they cost 
me—no, I dare not say what they cost me, | 
for fear my wife should chance to see this | 
article. 

I took out my pocket-book, and handed 
the bill to the stranger. 

* Sir,” I said, “ be pleased to read this 
little paper, and convince yourself that the 
studs are mine, and mine only.” 

He just glanced it over, and returned it. 

**T see,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “that they appear to be yours by 
right of purchase ; but nevertheless they 
belong to me by right of inheritance. I 
can make this clear to you very easily, if 
you choose to hear my story; and no | 
doubt we shall presently contrive some | 





| lately 2’ inquired one. 


| parent, 


plan by which to settle the question of 
ownership.” 

My heart sank within me at the cool 
certainty of his voice and countenance. 

** Shall I go on?” he asked, lighting a 
cigar. . 

** O, by all means,” I replied. 
be delighted.” 

He smiled ominously to himself; then 
sighed and shook his head; passed his 
fingers twice or thrice through his elfin 
locks ; crossed his feet deliberately on the 
opposite cushions, and fixing his eyes upon 
me, thus began : 

*“ Though a native of Russia and born 
in St. Petersburgh, I am of Hindoo descent. 
My grandfather belonged to the province 
of Hyderabad ; but, traveling then while 
yet a young man, established himself at 
Balaghaut, and became a worker in the 
great diamond mines, commonly known as 
the mines of Golconda. <A grave, silent, 
unsociable man was my grandfather, and 
little beloved by his fellow-miners. The 
superintendent, however, placed great con- 
fidence in him ; and by and by, being pro- 
moted to the situation of overseer, he mar- 
ried. ‘The only offspring of this union was 
Adjai Ghosal, my father. The Hindoos, 
as you must be aware, place a high value 
upon learning; and even the poorest evince 
such a respect for education as would do 
honor to the working classes of a more 
enlightened community. Of this feeling 
no man in his position partook more 
largely than my grandfather. Uninstruct- 
ed himself, he was ardently desirous that 
his son should benefit by advantages which, 
generally speaking, were accessible only 
to the wealthy ; and in pursuance of this 


“T shall 


, ambition, sent Adjai Ghosal, at the age of 


eleven years, to a large native academy at 
Benares. People wondered at first, and 
asked each other what the thing meant, 
and where the overseer found means to do 
it. ‘Have you found a lac of rupees 
‘Do you intend to 
make a diamond merchant of the little 
Adjai?’ asked another. But my grand- 
father only held his peace; and after a 


| time the marvel died away, and was for- 


gotten. Thus eleven more years passed 

on; and my father, at the age of twenty- 

two, was summoned home to Balaghaut to 

receive the last benediction of his expiring 

He found the old man stretched 
nd almost speechless. 


1€ Murmured— Adjai, my 


upon 
“ee 
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son, thou art arrived in time—in good time ; 
for I could not have borne to die without 
seeing thee.’ 

“* My father pressed his hand in silence, 
and turned his face aside. 

“¢ Adjai,’ said my grand@ther, ‘I have 
a terrible secret to confide to thee ; one 
which my soul refused to carry to the 
grave. Canst thou endure to hear it?’ 

“* My father urged him to speak. 

“<«Tt is to my own shame to reveal it 
to thee, Adjai; but I bow my head to the 
punishment. My son, I have sinned.’ 

“* My father became more curious than 
ever. 

*“¢ Thou wilt not despise my memory, 
Adjai? 

“*By Brahma, no!’ said my father, 
raising his hand to his head. 

*** Then hearken.’ 

“ The old miner lifted himself upon his 
elbow, and collected all his strength. My 
father knelt down and listened. 

“* Tt happened,’ said my grandfather, 
‘just three-and-twenty years ago, and I 
was then but a working miner. 
one day upon a vein of extraordinary rich- 
My son, I was tempted: the evil 
one took possession of my soul; I secreted 


ness. 


five diamonds. 
uable—larger than a walnut, and, as far as 
I could judge, of admirable water. The 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘** Restore !’ echoed my father. 

**¢ Yes, my child. Thou hast education. 
It will make thee far happier than the 
possession of ill-gotten riches ; and I shall 
die in peace, knowing that reparation will 
be made. As for the few remaining ru- 
pees, I think, if thou art not over serupu- 


| lous in the matter, thou mightest almost be 


I chanced | 


One was incalculably val- | 


other four were about the size of peas. | 


Alas, Adjai! from that hour I was a mis- 
erable man. Many and many a time I was 
on the point of confessing the theft, and 


was as frequently deterred by shame, fear, | 


avarice, or ambition. I married, and a 
year after my marriage thou wert born. 
Then I resolved to dedicate this wealth to 
thee, and thee alone ; to educate thee ; to 
enrich thee ; to make thee prosperous and 
learned ; never, never to profit in my own 
person by my own sin.’ 


‘“** Generous parent!’ exclaimed my fa- | 
| of matting.” 


ther, enthusiastically. 

‘*** When I took thee to Benares, Adjai,’ 
continued my grandfather, ‘I sold one of 
the four smaller diamonds ; and with this 


I have defrayed the expenses of thy edu- | 


cation. | 
rupees of it are yet remaining.’ 

«Indeed !’ said my father, who was 
listening with the greatest attention. ‘ And 
the rest of the gems ? 

oweTt _ Y 

Che rest of the gems 


canst restore when I| anf go 
. 


ye 
; thou 


never spent one fraction of the | 
sum upon myself; and some few golden | 


justified in keeping them.’ They will 
help thee to begin the world.’ 

“* Indeed !’ said my father, with a cu- 
rious sort of smile flitting about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

** At this moment the old man changed 
color, and a shudder passed over him. 

*** T_] have told thee just in time, Ad- 
jai, he said, falteringly. ‘*I feel that—that 
I have not many moments to live. Come 
hither, that I may give thee my blessing.’ 

*** My dear father,’ said Adjai Ghosal, 
‘you have forgotten to tell me where the 
diamonds are hidden.’ 

“* True,’ gasped the dying man. ‘ You 
will find them, my son—you will find them 
—but thou wilt be sure to restore them as 
soon as I am dead!’ 

‘** How can | restore them,’ said my 
father, impatiently, ‘ unless you tell me 
where to find them ?” 

“¢True, very true, my Adjai. Look, 
then, in the roll of matting which I use 
for a pillow, and there thou wilt find the 
three smaller gems and the large one. 
See—see the superintendent—Adjai—my 
—my—’ 

* A rapid convulsion, a moan, a heavy 
falling back of the outstretched hands, and 
my grandfather was dead.” 

The stranger broke off abruptly in his 
history, and laid his hand upon my sleeve. 

“ And now, sir,” said he, “ what do you 
suppose my father did?” 

‘** Went into mourning, perhaps,” said I, 
deeply interested. 

‘* Nonsense, sir. He went to the roll 

** And found the diamonds ?” 

“Not only found them, sir,” said the 
stranger, laying his finger on his nose, 
“not only found them; but—can’t you 
guess ?” 

“ Well, really,” said I, hesitating, “ I— 
that is—if I should not be offending you 
by the supposition, I should guess—that 
he kept them.” 

“* Kept them, sir! that’s it,” said the 
stranger, rubbing his hands triumphantly ; 
‘and, in my opinion, he was quite right 


] 























too. Well, sir, to continue. As soon as | 


my venerable ancestor had been consigned 
to the grave, my father left Balaghaut for 
Calcutta ; and embarking there on board 
a Russian vessel, sailed for St. Peters- 
burgh. Arrived at that city, he consigned 
the gems to a skillful artist, by whqm they 
were cut and polished. Sir, when cut and 
polished, it was found that the larger stone 
weighed no less tgan one hundred and 
ninety-three carats! My father knew that 


his fortune was made, and applied for an | 


audience of the Empress Catherine II. 
The audience was granted, and the dia- 
mond shown: but the empress was un- 
willing to accede to my father’s terms; 
and he, believing that in time he should 
obtain his price, suffered the matter to 
drop; took a beautiful mansion overlook- 
ing the Neva; naturalized himself as a 
Russian subject, under the name of Peter 
Petroffski, and patiently bided his time. 
Thus nearly a twelvemonth passed ; and 
my father, who had long since parted 
with the last of his golden rupees, began 
to feel nervous. ‘The event proved, how- 
ever, that he had done wisely ; for he one 
morning received asummons to the palace 
of Count Orloff, and sold his diamond to 
that nobleman for the sum of one hundred 
and four thousand one hundred and sixty- 
six pounds, thirteen shillings, and four- 
pence. Count Orloff was then Catharine’s 
favorite ; and to her, on her birthday, he 
presented this royal gift, some few days 
after he had made the purchase.” 

‘Ts it possible,” I exclaimed, almost 
breathless with astonishment, “ is it possi- 
ble that these are all facts ?” 

‘* Facts!” echoed the stranger, indig- 
nantly. ‘* Turn to the article on diamonds 
inany encyclopedia, and convince yourself. 
Facts, indeed! Why, sir, that inesti- 
mable gem now adorns the scepter of 
Russia !” 

‘| beg your pardon,” I said, humbly ; 
“ pray go on, sir.” 

He seemed vexed, and remained silent ; 
so I spoke again : 

“In what year did you say this hap- 
pened 2” 

“In the year 1772,” he replied, falling 
back insensibly into his narrative. “ My 


father now found himself in a position to | 


command immense commercial influence ; 

so he embarked a portion of his wealth in 

the fur trade, and became in process of 

time one of the foremost among the mer- 
Vou. XI.—6 
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chant princes of Russia. During many 
years he devoted himself utterly in the 
pursuit of riches ; for gold, I must confess, 
was my father’s weak point. At last, 
when he had obtained the reputation of 
being at the same time a millionaire and 
an irreclaimable old bachelor, he married; 
married at sixty years of age, just thirty- 
eight years from the time when he left 
Balaghaut. The object of his choice was 
a rich widow, in every way suitable as re- 
garded money and station; an excellent 
woman, and the best of mothers! I re- 
spect her memory.” 

Here the stranger paused, and wiped 
his eyes with a very fine cambric handker- 
chief, which filled the carriage with an 
overpowering perfume of patchouli. Pres- 
ently, conquering his emotion, he resumed : 

* But for my birth, which took place 
within two years from the date of my 
father’s wedding, the newly-created family 
of Petroffski must have become extinct. 
As it was, therefore, my appearance was 
hailed with extravagant rejoicings. I was 
christened after my father, Peter Petroff- 
ski. My schoolfellows called me Peter 
the Second. I remember little of my 
boyhood, excepting that I had always 
plenty of roubles in my pocket, a pony, and 
a mounted servant to attend me to and from 
school ; and plenty of indulgence from all 
my teachers. No boy in the academy 
played so many pranks, or was so readily 
forgiven as myself; but money covers a 
multitude of sins, especially at St. Peters- 
burgh.” 

He paused fora moment, and a question 
which had long suggested itself in my 
mind now rose to my lips. 

“You have not yet told me,” said }, 
‘‘what your‘ father did with the three 
smaller diamonds.” 

*“ Sir,” replied the stranger, “ I am com- 
ing to that presently.” 

So I bowed, and waited in silence. 

“From school I went to college ; and, 
as my father’s position excluded me from 
the college of nobles, I traveled into Ger- 
many, and studied for five years at the 
University of Heidelberg. 

‘*** Peter,’ said my father, as we parted, 
‘remember what a priceless life is yours. 
Above all things, my darling son, be 
| careful not to injure your health by over 

application.’ 
“ Never was good advice more scrupu- 
| lously followed. My studies at Heidel- 
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berg were pleasant rather than profound, 
and consisted chiefly of rowing, drinking, 
and fighting. By dint of strict attention 
to these duties, | earned for myself the 
rank of a‘ mossy-head ;’ and, indeed, I may 
say, that 1 graduated in Bavarian beer, 
and took out my degree in saber cuts. At 
length I reached the age of twenty-one, 
and returned to St. Petersburgh, just in 
time for my birthday. On this occasion 
my father threw his house open for asuc- 
of d 


cession inner parties, balls, and sup- 


pers. On the morning of the actual day 
he called me into his study. signifying that 
he had something to say and something to 
give to of 
triangular form was lying on his desk. 
From the moment I entered the room | 


me. A small morocco case 


felt convinced that this was intended for 
me; and my attention, I fear, wandered 
sadly away from the wise and affectionate 
discourse which my father (leaning back 
complacently in his great arm-chair) was 
pleased to bestow upon me. He said a 
great deal about the extent of his trade, 
and the satisfaction it was to him to have 
brought up a son who should sueceed him 
in it; informed me that from this day I 
was to fill the position of junior partner, 
with a munificent share in the yearly 
profits ; and finally, taking up the morocco 
case, bade me accept that as an earnest 
of his parental love. I opened it, and be- 
held a superb set of diamond studs. Hach 
stone was a brilliant of the purest water, 
and about the size 
Their value, I feel 


of an ordinary pea. 


convinced, could not 


be less than three hundred guineas of your | 


English money. For some moments | 
was speechless with delight and astonish- 
ment, and could scarcely stammer forth a 
word of thanks. ‘Then my father smiled, 
and told me the history which I have just 

| had never heard any- 
before. I knew 


story curl | 


the 


related to you. 
of this 


common 


only the 
city, that 
my father had been a great astern mer- 
before he 

he sold a 
the Empress Catherine many years 
aco, If, therefore, I had 


sull 


thing 
ent in 
chant settled 
that 


te 
LO 


in Russia, and 


had wonderful diamond 


been amazed 


before, I was now more so, and 
i ] | > aprre “a - © « : . 
listened to the narrative like a man ina 
dream. 

“*And now, my dear boy,’ said my fa- 
ther, in conclusion, ‘ these diamonds, as I 
dare say you have already guessed, are 


the three remaining stones which I took 
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from your grandfather’s pillow of matting 


just sixty years ago.’ 

“ From this time I led an enviable life. 
{ owned the handsomest droshky, the finest 
horses, and the smallest tiger in St. Pe- 
tersburgh. My pleasure yacht was the 
completest that Jay alongside the quays of 
the Neva. My stall at the opera was next 
to that of young Count Skampsikoff, the 
great leader of fashioa and folly, and close 
under the box of Prince Ruffantuff, who 
was at that time one of our most influen- 
tial nobles, and generalissimo of the Rus- 
sian army. It was not long before Skamp- 
sikoff and I became the firmest friends in 
the world; and before six months were 
over, | was known far and near as the 
fastest, the richest, and the most reckless 
scapegrace about town. 

“It was at this period, sir, that I first 
beheld the peerless Katrina.” 

The stranger paused, as if he expected 
me to be surprised ; but finding that I only 
continued to listen with a countenance in- 
dicative of polite attention, he looked at 
his watch, ran his fingers through his hair, 
hemmed twice or thrice, and then went on 
with his story. 

“You will ask me, perhaps, who was 
the peerless Katrina? Sir, she was a 
violet blooming upon a rock ; a rainbow 
born out of the bosom of a thunder cloud. 
She was the dream, the poetry, the passion 
of my life! Katrina, sir, was the only 
child of Prince Ruffantuff, whose name | 
have already mentioned. Strange that the 
fairest, the most ethereal of beings, should 
As Ka- 
trina was the gentlest of women, and the 
Ruffantuff the 
the severest of 
He carried the discipline of the 


come of so stern a parentage ! 


most loving, so was Ivan 
fiercest of soldiers, and 
fathers. 
camp into the privacy of his home, and 
made himself dreaded as much his 


by 
household as by his troops. I never saw 
so forbidding a countenance, or one more 
expressive of pride and defiance. Gazing 
upon the delicate creature seated beside 
him in his box, one wondered how nature 


could have played so strange a turn, and 


sought in vain for the faintest trace of 
apparent consanguinity between them. 
Prince Ivan was a giant in stature; Ka- 


| trina was almost childlike in the graceful 


Prince Ivan 
was swarthy of complexion, and his feat- 
ures were molded after the flat, unintel- 

. lectual type of the Tartar tribes ; Katrina’s 


slightness of her proportions. 
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features were regular, classical, and Greek. 


Prince Ivan was proud and cruel; Katrina | 
was loving, innocent ; born for all purposes | 


of tenderness and womanly compassion. 


What marvel, then, that I loved her? | 


Loved her, sir, as only a few can love ; 
loved her with 
abandonment, and passion, of which man’s 
nature is capable. I had never been in 
earnest before, but I was in earnest now— 
hopelessly in earnest, as I well knew ; but 
despair itself fed my love with fresh energy, 
and obstacles only served to make me more 
For a long time [| loved her 
with my eyes and heart alone, as a dev- 
otee worships a saint upon an altar. I 
could but gaze upon her from afar. I 
had never even listened to the sound of 
her dear voice, though I would have died 
only to hear her pronounce my name. 
Night after night, during the whole opera 
season, I sat and watched her from my stall. 
I heard no more of the music than if I had 
been in Siberia; I grew thin, and pale, 
fell into a 
dreaming mood, and replied at random 
wandered 


determined. 


and abstracted ; I listless, 
when spoken to; above all, I 
lke a ghost in and out of the 
gaming-rooms where I had of late been 
so eager in the pursuit of pleasure. At 
last, Skampsikoff came to my rooms one 
inorning, and remonstrated with me upon 
my unaccountable despondencey. 

*** You don’t do justice to me, my dear 
fellow,’ he said, twirling his moustachios. 
‘I have introduced you, set you going, 
made you, in point of fact, the fashion ; 
and I take it rather unkindly that you 
should reflect so glaring a diseredit upon 
my judgment. You might as well be at 
La Trappe, as far as your conversational 
powers go at present; and as for your 
looks, why, hang it, you know the least a 
man can do for society is to look pleasant. 
Are you in debt, and does the dear papa 
draw his purse-strings too closely ? 

**T shook my head. I had no debts but 
such as I could readily liquidate, and my 
father was as liberal to me as I 
reasonably desire. It was not that. 

** Not that!’ exclaimed Skampsikoff ; 
‘well, then, you must be in love. Why, 
The thing’s as clear as 


could 


man, you blush! 
the sunlight ; and Peter, the magnificent 
Peter, is in love! 
this is too ridiculous! Who’s the girl 2?” 

**The Princess Katrina,’ I answered 
with a groan. 


all the force, and self- | 


salons and | 


Now, by all the saints, 


‘* Skampsikoff started, and whistled dis- 
mally. 

“* The Princess Katrina!’ he repeated. 
| “IT laid my head down upon the table, 
and burst into tears. 
| ‘*] know that I ama fool,’ I said, sob- 
bing. ‘I know that I have no chance. 
no hope, no resource but exile or death ; 
and yet I love her, O, I-love her, and I 
am dying, dying, dying day by day !’ 

“ My friend was moved. 

*“*Cheer up, Petroffski,’ he said, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder. ‘Cheer up ; 
for I think [ know of a plan by which to 
gain you an interview with her ; and that 
once done, why you must accomplish the 
rest for yourself. You will throw your- 
| self at her feet. You will propose an 


elopement, or a secret marriage. She 
will not have the heart to refuse you. We 


will set relays of horses for you on the 
road to the nearest seaport ; you will em- 
bark on board a schooner, ready hired for 
the purpose ; and, once off and away, who 
is to follow? Come, come, I see nothing 
but success for you; and if you will but 
look a trifle more lively, I'll set out at 
once to see about the ways and means.’ 

“ T felt as if night had turned to day on 
hearing these words. 

“* Skampsikoff, I said, 
saved my life!’ 

“ That evening, to my surprise, I saw 
him enter Prince Ruffantuff’s box in com- 
pany with a nobleman of his acquaintance, 
and be presented in due form both to Ivan 
and his daughter. He did not remain 
there very long, but contrived to enter into 
conversation with Katrina. Just before 
he left the box, he nodded to me and 
waved his hand. She instantly raised her 
glass. ‘They exchanged a few sentences, 
She looked again, and I felt as if the whole 
theater were turning round. In a few 
moments he had made his bow, taken his 
leave, and returned to his stall at my 


have 


¢ you 


side. 

““¢’ The ball is rolling,’ he said, rubbing 
his hands gayly ; ‘ the ball is rolling, and 
the game’s begun. She saw me recognize 
you, and naturally asked me who you were. 
“A fellow,” said. I, “* with the best heart 
and the handsomest studs in St. Peters- 
*““Of horses?” asked the fair 
Katrina. ‘“ No.” said I; “ of diamonds.” 
Whereupon she looked again. ‘ Not but 
that he has horses too,” I added, “ and 
| plenty of them. He’s a noble fellow, and 


burgh.” 








my most intimate friend; but he is far 
from happy.” She surveyed you with 
more interest thanever. ‘There’s nothing 
like telling a woman that a man’s unhappy. 
She’s sure to be half in love with you di- 


rectly. ‘ He looks pale,” said the fair 
Katrina. ‘“ What is the cause of his sor- 
row?” I smiled and shook my head. 


“Princess Katrina,” I said meaningly, 
“ you are the very last person in the world 
to whom I could confide that secret.” 
With this I took my leave; and I think 


you ought to be very much obliged to me | 


for so doing.’ 

* And I was very much obliged to him, 
especially when I saw that Katrina’s at- 
tention wandered continually that evening 
from the stage to myself. Once or twice 
our eyes met. The first time she 
ed; the second time she blushed ; 
thought myself the happiest fellow 
world. 

* Henceforth life assumed for me a new 
and beautiful aspect. Somehow or another 
(whether through the hints dropped by my 
friend, or her own attentive study of my 
eloquent glances, I know not) the fair 
Katrina became aware of my passion, and 
was not so cruel as to discourage it. 
Sometimes, when they stood near me in 


in the 


the crush room, she would drop her hand- 
kerchief or her fan, that I might have the 


opportunity of handing it to her. Some- 


start- | 


and I | 
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only nothingness beyond. Dusk came at 
last—the dusk of a winter’s evening, when 
the tinkling bells of the droshky horses, and 
the guttural ‘ Yuh, yuh!" of the drivers, rose 
from the streets and public squares, where 
the snow lay thickly on the ground, and on 
the bare branches of the trees, and upon 
the roofs and balconies of palaces. Then 
dusk turned rapidly to night, and the frosty 
stars came out; and I wrapped myself in 
my cloak of furs, and went out alone on 
foot. 

*“Swiftly and silently I traversed the 
few thoroughfares that separated our 
dwellings ; and, gliding along by the wall 
at the back of Prince Ivan’s gardens, sta- 
tioned myseif in a deep angle of shadow, 
and waited.patiently. Presently a small 
side door opened, and an old woman, 
closely muffled, looked out. 

** What art thon doing there?’ she 


; asked, in a shrill, tremulous tone. 


times she left a flower from her bouquet 


lying upon the front of her box, that I 
might go round and take it when she and 
her father were gone. At last she accorded 
me an interview.” 

The stranger buried his face in his 
hands, and sighed heavily. 

** Excuse me, sir,” he said, in a broken 
voice. 
this portion of my history are so over- 
whelming, that (with your permission) | 
must smoke a cigar.” 

I have, be it known, a particular aver- 
To speak 
plainly, it disagrees with me. How- 
ever, in this instance, I waived my ob- 
jections; the stranger lit his Havana; 


‘““My—my emotions on recalling 


sion to the odor of tobacco. 


and presently the story of my diamond | 


studs went on. 
“ Those only who have loved,” said the 


stranger, ‘‘ can picture the condition of my | 
a 
kisses, but the sweetest that is told (once 


mind during the hours that preceded that 
eventful interview. I could think of noth- 
ing, speak of nothing, but Katrina. To me 
the universe was all Katrina, and there was 


*** Waiting for the sun to shine,’ I re- 
plied, in the words of the signal which we 
had previously agreed upon. 

‘The woman extended her hand to me, 
led me in, closed the door, and so guided 
me in utter darkness through a long pas- 
Presently I saw a thread of brilliant 
light; then a door was thrown suddenly 
open, and I found myself in a brilliantly 
lighted apartment. Here my conductress 
desired me to wait, and hobbled out of the 
A quarter of an hour elapsed thus. 
I counted the seconds by a time-piece of a 
console table ; but every minute seemed to 
be the length of an hour. At Jast the door 
I turned; I fell at her feet; it 
was Katrina! 

** Jor some moments neither of us spoke. 
I do not now recollect which first broke 
the delicious silence ; but I believe it was 
myself. ‘The remembrance of what was 
said has altogether passed away from me. 
It seems to me now like a dream, or the 
dream of a dream, so bright, so far away, 
so unsubstantial ! 

* There was a fauteuil close at hand. I 
placed her in it; I knelt down before 
her; I bent my head upon her knees, and 
covered her little hands with kisses. And 
so we told each other the story of our 
love—a broken, faltering story, interrupted 
by exclamations and questions, tears and 


sage. 


room. 


opened, 


only during life) by human lips. 
“Suddenly, while I was yet kneeling 
at her feet, while my arm clasped her 














waist, and one of her dear hands was 
resting on my head, we heard voices close 
at hand. 

““« Her highness,’ said one, ‘is in her 
boudoir overlooking the terrace.’ 

“*¢ Good,’ replied another, at which we 
both shuddered. ‘ You need not announce 
me.” 

“* Alas,’ cried Katrina, with trembling 
lips, ‘it is my father!” 

“The heavy steps came nearer; I 
sprang to my feet; I encircled her with 
my arm, fer she was about to fall, and 
before I could draw another breath the 
door flew open, and he entered. 

“For a brief instant surprise seemed to 
usurp every other feeling in Prince Ivan’s 
breast. Then the stern features flushed 
beneath the swarthy skin, and a terrible 
expression glared from his crueleye. He 
was in full uniform, and never stirring a 
foot from the threshold where he had 
paused upon opening the door, plucked a 
pistol from his belt. Without a word, 
without a pause, he pointed the weapon at 
my head. 

“There was an explosion, a piercing 
shriek, and— 

“And Katrina—Katrina, my beloved, 
my adored, had flung herself between us, 
and received the deadly charge! 

“T caught her as she fell, senseless and 
bleeding; I uttered wild words of hatred, 
of love, of despair, of cursing ; I threw 
myself upon the ground beside her, and 
strove to stay the purple stream that gushed 
from her bosom. Alas, it was in vain! 
Before the smoke had cleared away, before 
Ivan himself well knew the deed he had 
eommitted, all was over, and the beautiful 
Katrina had passed away to that heaven 
for—for which—” 

The stranger’s voice faltered ; and, let- 
ting down the window next to him, he 
leaned out for a few minutes in the even- 
ing air. He drew in his head again, and 
resumed : 

“You will forgive me, sir, if I hasten 
over this portion of my narrative. It is 
of a nature so agonizing to my feelings, 
that I must content myself with merely 
stating a few leading facts, and passing on 
to subsequent events. Prince Ivan, struck 
with remorse and horror, solicited the 
emperor's leave to retire from the army, 
and entered a convent of monks near Mos- 
cow, I received an intimation from the | 
government that I should do well to travel | 
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for the next eight or ten years. It was a 
polite form of exile, to which I was com- 
pelled to accede, greatly to the sorrow of 
my parents. For my own part, I was 
utterly heart-broken, and cared little what 
became of me. I went direct to Paris, 
and plunged into a course of the most reck- 
less dissipation. Billiards, race-horses, 
dinner parties, betting, and follies of every 
description, soon brought upon me the ex- 
postulations of my family. But I was 
careless of everything—of health, fortune, 
reputation—all. When my father refused 
any longer to supply my willful extrava- 
gances, I incurred innumerable debts, and, 
giving no heed to the consequence, spent, 
and drank, and garbled still. At length, 
by some unaccountable chance, a rumor 
got about that my father had disinherited 
me. From this moment I could find no 
more credit. The éclat by which my fol- 
lies had been attended seemed to vanish 
away. My friends dropped off one by one, 
and, except by a few black-legs, and two 
or three good-natured chums, I found my- 
self deserted by every one. And still, 
such was my infatuation, instead of reform- 
ing, instead of meriting my father’s aid 
and forgiveness, I only sank lower and 
lower, and continued to tread the down- 
ward path to vice. 

“An event, however, occurred which 
altogether changed the tendencies of my 
career. I had been dining with some wild 
fellows at the Maison Dorée. After din- 
ner, when we were all very nearly intoxi- 
eated, we called, as usual, for cards and 
dice. I soon lost the contents of my purse ; 
then I staked my cabriolet, and lost it; my 
favorite horse, and lost him; my watch, 
chain, and seals, and lost them. On this, 
somewhat startled, I paused. 

“*Tll play no more to-night,’ I said 
doggedly. 

“* Pshaw!’ cried my antagonist. ‘ Throw 
again; next time you'll be sure to win’ 

“ But I shook my head, and rose from 
the table. 

“*T’m a beggar already,’ said I, with a 
forced laugh. 

“De Lancy shrugged his shoulders. 
‘ As you please,’ he replied somewhat con- 
temptuously. ‘I only wanted you to have 
your revenge.’ 

“T turned back irresolutely. 

“* Will you play for my house and fur- 
niture ?’ [ asked. 

“«¢ Willingly.’ 
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“So I sat down again, and in a few 
throws more found myself homeless. ‘This 
time | I poured out a 
bumper of wine, and tossed it off at a 


was reckless. 
draught. 

“+f I had a wife,’ I cried madly, ‘1 
would stake her next; but I have nothing 
left now, gentlemen—nothing but life and 
liberty, and myself. As this is no slave 
country, you won't play, I suppose, for the 
latter ?’ 

** Not I,’ said De Lancy, sweeping his 
gains into hishat. ‘I suppose you have no 
objection to make out the little affair of the 
house, cabriolet, etc., in writing, have you ?’ 

“ There was an easy, satisfied, sarcastic 
triumph in his tone that irritated me more 
than the loss of all the rest. I made no 
reply ; but, tearing a leaf from my pocket- 
book, wrote hastily, and half threw the 
paper at him. 

“* Take it, sir,’ 1 said bitterly ; ‘and I 
wish you joy of your property.’ 

“ Tle the acknowledgment 
coolly, put it in his purse, and said with a 


surveyed 


sneering smile : 

** Does it not seem a pity now that you 
should have absolutely nothing left where- 
to Another 
throw, another billet of a hundred francs, 


by retrieve these things? 

and perhaps they would all be yours again. 

By the way, you forgot your diamond studs 

all the time. Will you try once more ? 
* And he threw the dice as he spoke. 

They turned up sixes. 

that, Pe- 


troffski,’ he said, pointing to them. 


“* Vou might have thrown 
“| was sorely tempted ; but I resisted. 
** No, no,’ I said, ‘not my diamond 

studs. ‘They are an heir-loom ; and—and 

I shall write to my father to-morrow.’ 

“+ Like a penitent good little boy,’ said 

De 

*‘ Nensense, man, throw for the studs. I 


feel convinced 


Laney, with an impatient gesture. 


you'll win.’ 

“¢ Say, rather, you feel convinced that 

Have you not 

stripped me of enough already ?’ 
**Tnsolent !’ he ‘Do you think 

I value the paltry winnings ? 


yowll win, De Lancy. 
sried. 
*“<¢] think you grasp all you can get.’ 


“¢ Liar! 
** The word had scarcely passed his lips, 


when I[ flung a glass of wine in his face. | 


In another moment all was confusion. 


Blows the 
overturned, the lights extinguished. | 


were exchanged, table was 


received a severe wound upon the temple 


| from falling against the open door, and 
| fainted. 

“When I came to myself I was stretched 
upon a sofa in an adjoining room, with a 
surgeon bending over me. ‘The morning 

sun was streaming in at the windows. 
My companions were all gone, no one knew 
whither. 

‘*¢ What is the matter?’ I asked faintly. 
‘Am I dying?’ 

*“ The surgeon shook his head. 

“ * You are severely hurt,’ he said ; ‘ but 
with care and quiet you will recover. Had 
I not better communicate with your friends?’ 

“¢Write to father,’ | murmured. 
‘You will find his—his address in 
pocket-book.’ 


my 
my 


“The surgeon took up pen and paper, 
and wrote immediately, partly from my 
dictation, and partly from his opinion of 
He then said that I must 
not be moved, and must, above all things, 
As he uttered these 
words, and rose to take his leave, a sudden 
idea, or, rather, a sudden presentiment, 
struck me. 


my condition. 


avoid excitement. 


“T put my hand to my bosom. The 
diamond studs were gone. 
“ After this | remember no more. The 


shock produced upon me that very efiect 
which the surgeon had been so anxious to 
avoid. I lost consciousness again, and on 
being restored to life, passed into a state 

of delirious fever. For many weeks I lay 
upon the threshold of the grave ; and w hen 
I at length recovered, it was to find my 
They 


had hastened over with succor and forgive- 


dear father and mother at my side. 


ness, and to their tender cares I owe a 
second existence. As soon as my health 
was tolerably established, my father went 
back for a few weeks to Russia, disposed 
fortene in 
money, and returned to France an inde- 
pendent man. The excellent man did not 
long survive this change. Within two 
years from the period of his establishment 
in Paris he died ; and my mother survived 
him only a few months. They left me to 
the enjoyment of a princely fortune, which 
former experience has taught me to use 
worthily. I neither drink nor gamble. J 
pass my life chiefly in traveling. I am 
not married, and I do not think it likely 
“that I ever shall be; for Katrina is every 
present in my heart; and when I lost her. 
I lost the power of loving. 


of his business, realized his 


Since that 
period fifteen years have elapsed. 


I have 
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wandered through many lands: trodden | 


the ruins of Thebes, and waked the echoes 
of Pompeii; shot the buffalo on the West- 
ern prairies, and pursued the wild boar 
amid the forests of Westphalia. [am now 
on my way to Denmark, but purpose re- 
maining a few days in Brussels, where 
probably I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you again.” 

The stranger bowed as he said this, and 
I bowed in return. 


the night that [ lost them in a scuffle at 
the Maison Dorée till this evening, when 
I behold them upon your shirt-front, I 
never saw those diamond studs again. I 
have sought for them, advertised them, 
offered rewards innumerable for them, dur- 
ing the space of fifteen years; up to the 
Not for 
their intrinsic worth, for 1 could purchase 
plenty like them, but for the associations 
connected with them, do I place so high a 
They are the 
same which my grandfather concealed in 


present moment all was in vain. 


value upon those stones. 


his pillow of matting, which my father 
gave to me on my birthday, which first 
drew upon me the eyes of my lost Katrina. 
Surely, sir, you will acknowledge that this 
is a pardonable weakness, and also that 
the studs are really mine ?” 

“Your tale, sir,” said I, politely but 
firmly, “is indeed very surprising, and I 
may say very conclusive ; but the case is 
so singular, the studs belong with so much 
apparent right to both of us, that I really 
think we must defer all decision on the 
You can- 
not expect me to relinquish anything so 


point of ownership to the law. 


valuable without first ascertaining whether 
I really am compelled legally to do so.” 

‘“* My dear sir,” replied the stranger, “I 
had no idea of asking you to relinquish the 
studs. If you will do me the favor once 
more to show me that little bill, (the amount 
of which I have forgotten,) I shall be de- 
lighted te give you a check for the same 
sum.” 

Bat [ had no wish to part from my studs. 

« Exeuse me, sir,” I said, somewhat un- 
easily, “but you have not yet proved to 
me that these stones are those of which 
robbed in the Matson Dorée. 


you were 


Make it evident to me that this is not a | 


ease of accidental resemblance, and—” 

“ Sir,” interrupted the stranger, ‘ when 
my father gave me the studs on my birth- 
day, he caused my initials to be engraved 


‘And now, sir,” he continued, “ from 


in minute characters upon one of the facets 
at the back. ‘To do this was a great ex- 
pense. When done, it deteriorated per- 
haps from the market value of the gemis ; 
but it made them infinitely more precious 
tome. If, sir, you will have the goodness 
to take them out of your shirt, I will show 
you the initials P. P. upon the under 
side.” 

By this time the train had reached the 
suburbs of Brussels, and in a few moments 
more we should arrive, I well knew, at 
the station. 

“T think, sir,” said I, “‘ we had better 
defer this examination till to-morrow. We 
have almost gained our destination ; and 
by the feeble light of this roof lamp I—” 

The stranger brought out a small silver 
box filled with wax matches. 

** By the light of one of these convenient 
little articles, sir,” he said, ‘* I will engage 
that you shall see the letters. I am most 
anxious to convince you of the identity of 


the stones. Pray, oblige me by taking 


| them out.” 


I could no longer find any pretense for 
refusal. The studs were attached each 
to each by a slender chain, and to examine 
one I was foreed to take out all. As I 
was doing this the motion of the train 
slackened. 

The stranger lit one of his matches, and 
I examined the stones in tremulous impa- 
tience. 

‘*Upon my honor, sir,” I said very 
earnestly, ‘‘I can perceive nothing upon 
them.” 

‘* Had you not better put on your glass- 
es?” asked the stranger. 

‘* Brurelles 2?” shouted the guard. 
‘“Changement de convoie pour Grand, 
Bruges, et Ostend !” 

Hang the glasses! they were so misty 
I could not see an inch before me. 

‘* Allow me to hold the studs for you 
while you rub them up,” said the stranger 
politely. 

I thanked him, polished the glasses with 
my sleeve, held them up to the light, put 
them on. 

‘** Now, sir,” I said, ‘‘ you may light 
another match, and give me the diamends.” 

The stranger made no reply. 

‘*T will not trouble you, sir, to hold 


' them any longer,” I said. 


I turned; I uttered a shriek of dismay ; 
I stumbled over my own portmanteau, 
which stood between me and the doorway. 
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** Monsieur veut descendre?” said the 
guard, with a grin. 

‘* Where is the stranger ?” I cried, leap- 
ing out and dancing frantically about the 
platform. ‘‘ Whereis the stranger? wheré 
is Peter Petroffski? where are my diamond 
studs ?” 

‘* Has monsieur Jost anything ?” asked 
the railway interpreter, touching his cap. 

**He had my studs in his hand! I 


turned my back for a moment, and he was | 


off! Did any one see him 2?” 

‘“*Will monsieur have the goodness to 
describe the person of the thief?” 

“He was tall, thin, very dark, with 
black eyes and an acquiline nose.” 

** And long hair hanging to his shoul- 
ders ?” asked the interpreter. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

““ And he wore a large cloak with a high 
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fur collar ?” 

“The same ; the very same.” 

The porters and bystanders smiled, and 
glanced meaningly at one another. The 
interpreter shrugged ‘his shoulders. 

“ Every effort shall be made,” he said, 
shaking his head; “but I regret to say 
that we have little prospect of success. 
This man’s name is Vaudon. He is an 
experienced swindler, and evades capture 
with surprising dexterity. It is not three 


weeks since he committed a similar rob- 


bery on this very line, and the police have | 


| 


| 


been in pursuit of him ever since without | 


effect.” 

“ Then his name is not Peter Petroffski?” 

“ Certainly not, monsieur.” 

*“* And he is no Russian 2?” 

‘*No more than I am.” 

** And—and his grandfather, who was a 
Hindoo—and the Empress Catherine—and 
the beautiful princess who was shot—and 
—and-—” 

** And monsieur may be convinced,” said 
the interpreter with a smile, “ that what- 
ever story was related to you by Pierre 


Vaudon was from beginning to end—a fic- | 


tion !” 

Quite chopfallen, I groaned aloud, and 
took my melancholy way to the Hotel de 
Ville. ‘There I stated my case, and was 
assured that no pains would be spared on 
the part of the police to apprehend the 
offender. 

No pains were spared, nor money either ; 
but all was in vain. From that day to 
this I never laid my eyes upon my diamond 
studs. | 








A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
\ E were both skeptically inclined, my 
little wife and I. Skeptically in- 
clined? More than that. Paula, like 
myself, had doubts of a hereafter. We 
ridiculed the simplicity, the silliness we 
were wont to call it, of those who are led 
blindfolded, by the self-styled teachers of 
the day. We rejoiced in our freedom 
from the foolish superstitions of those 
around us. We pitied those who were so 
weak as to have what they called faith. 
We lived for each other. We determ- 
ined to be happy in ourselves alone, and 
one soft September day another drop of 
bliss was infused into our eup. Our child 
was born. We called her Our Wish, and 
in the joy of her coming all disquiet, all 
doubt was lost. Like the fevered visions 
of a past night, all remembrance of by- 
gone heaviness and trouble seemed to de- 
part from us. A new and happier life 
seemed opening to us with the advent of 
this tiny, helpless one. A wonderful 
strength seemed aroused in Paula; with 
returning convalescence there came to 
her more than renewed vigor, both of 
mind and body. A healthful brightness 
shone over her face ; her voice sounded 
once more clear and ringing. With her 
baby in her arms she often looked to me 
completely, perfectly happy. And by-vir- 
tue of some mysterious power that the 
simple fact of motherhood would seem to 
exert over all pure woman-nature, I be- 
lieve she was so; nay, that it was not 
possible for her to be otherwise just then. 
It lasted, or I thought so, for many 
months. Our Wish throve, and grew 
apace, like other babies, doubtless, though 
to Paula, and to me, too, it seemed a per- 
petual, special miracle that was working 
under our eyes. No very terrible anx- 
ieties marred our happiness in her baby- 
hood. Her first serious ailment came 
when she was nearly twelve months old. 
Then, indeed, it was a dark time, and the 
desperate look | knew of yore began to 
shadow Paula’s But the illness 
was passed safely, and the gloom went 
with it. 

But, from that time, there was a change. 
Hitherto the child had almost been a part 
of herself. On her lap, in her arms, or 
at her feet, Wish had always been with 
The helpless dependence of her 


face. 


her. 


babyhood had been to the mother the 
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dearest, sweetest blessing of her life. But 
from this time, every month, every week 
seemed to take away from the blessing, 
and render it less perfect. And as little 
Wish progressed in strength and growth, 
and learned first to creep along the floor, 
then to stand on her timid, staggering 
little feet, and at last to walk or run, fear- 
lessly and alone—as all these epochs in 
baby life, one by one, came to pass, and 
the child’s existence became dayly more 
separate from her own, Paula’s complete 
joy faded, her contentment fled. An 
ever-restless anxiety began to rack her 
heart. To leave the child, even for an 
hour, was, I knew, utter misery to her. 
Yet, the period of helpless, clinging in- 
fancy being over, there was no excuse for 
the mother to neglect other duties in her 
constant devotion to her child; and Paula 
was too inexorably conscientious to give 
way to those pangs of yearning that would 
continually have detained her with her 
little one. 

Still, for all the pain, there were many 
haleyon intervals of happiness, both for 
Paula and me. On summer afternoons, 
when we sat under the trees in our sunny 
garden, with Wish playing at our feet, 
plucking up the grass and flowers, and 
bringing them to us to see, we would 
plan her future ; guess what she would be 
like as a woman, and imagine her, a wife 
and & mother, bringing her children about 
us, when we were old people. That was 
happiness. The vanity of “ planning,” 
the over-daring of looking forward so far, 
never seemed to strike us. We allowed 
ourselves to dream and prefigure thus to 
each other; it was our favorite pastime. 
Pleasant it was to look up from our mur- 
mured musings to the child herself. She 
was very quiet always, and liked nothing 
better than sitting on the grass, crooning 
softly to herself over the daisies or the 
flowers we had gathered for her, often 
stroking them with her tiny fingers, as if 
they were sentient things. She was a 
happy little creature ; childish ills seemed 
to come lightly to her; she never pined 
or fretted, and seldom cried with the pas- 
sionate grieving or anger that seems nat- 
ural to most young children. Her little 
life flowed on, serenely, equably ; and we 
watched it, and were content. It was not 
either of us who first noted the fact, that 
our Wish, if she were never pettish, rest- 
less, or unhappy, like other children, also 





never showed any of the glee, of the over- 
whelming life, that is so manifest in 
“ other children.” 

I remember the day that my friend 
pointed out this fact to me. ‘The child 
(she was then nearly four years old) was 
sitting in her accustomed place at her 
mother’s feet, her radiant little head lean- 
ing against her mother’s skirt. Such a 
picture they made! my Paula, with her 
queenly head bent low over her darling, 
and Wish, so fair, so exquisitely, purely 
fair, with her baby fingers busied among 
the colored worsteds she had chosen for 
playthings. 

“* How quiet she always is!” said my 
friend, an eminent physician, who lived 
near us. 

His low tone, his intent look at the 
child, startled me, and I glanced hastily 
toward Paula. She was smiling, happily ; 
I could not tell why her smile smote me 
with a sense of pain just then. But Dr. 
Lethby had bis hand on the door, and I 
followed him from the room. 

“ Yes,” said I, indifferently; ‘little 
Wish is a quiet child. Only children are 
apt to be so, I suppose.” 

‘* How old is she—nearly four years ?” 

iI nodded. He was silent; but I felt 
urged on to speak. 

‘* She is backward with her tongue, too, 
which makes her seem quieter. She can 
only say a few words very imperfectly.” 

“ T know.” 

“Your little Lucy, who is not so old, 
talks quite well, doesn’t she? We shall be 
jealous.” 

He did not echo my slight laugh. He 
stood pulling on his gloves, and looking 
dubiously now at me—now at the ground. 

“* After all,” he muttered, as if to him- 
self, ‘it may only be a false alarm.” 

“What alarm?” I had him by the 
arm, and I compelled him into the adja- 
cent room. I shut the door, and stood 
with my back against it to guard it alike 
from affording ingress to Paula or egress 
to the doctor till he had answered me. 

“‘ What is the matter?” said I. “ What 
is wrong? What do you suspect ?” 

“ My dear fellow—” he began. 

“Tn few words, Lethby. I am strong, 
not patient. In few words.” 

“ You will forgive me if time should 
prove (as please God it may) that I am 
mistaken. But for some time I have 


| watched your little girl with apprehen- 








I fear—all is not right—with 
There is—some defect in the 


sion; and 
the brain. 
intellect. I 
Have courage.” 

I bit my lip till the blood flowed freely, 
and clinched my hands firmly on the chair 
IT held by. My first impulse was to strike 
down the man who told me this terrible 
truth. For I felt it was truth. I had 
no doubt — no hope — not for a single in- 
stant. 1 knew it was as he said. 

“ Don’t tell your wife,” he went on, see- 


fear so. I am not yet sure. 


ing I said nothing, “ till the fact is ascer- 
tained beyond doubt. Remember there 7s 
hope. I have been mistaken before, when 
I felt as assured of other things. The 
suspicion rests on my judgment alone. 
Nevertheless, it is well you should know— 
that you should recognize the possibility 

Otherwise I would 
But precaution, taken 
in time, may do much.” 


—you understand ? 
not have told you. 


The mad, animal instinct of passionate 
retaliation had passed by.» I took the 
hand he held to me, and grasped it firmly. 
I thanked him for his kindness—his con- 
I would not 
I would wait — guided by 


sideration—in a firm voice. 
tell my wife ; 
him—l would; but there he was without 
the door, and I closed it on him quickly, 
and went back to my study. 

I sat there, thinking, till Paula came to 
I had wisely planned not to let 
her know or suspect—planned like a man, 


seek me. 


not reckoning on the woman’s instinct that 
is as a second soul with her, and, where 
she strongly loves, would seem to be al- 
The 


struck on my face her own look answered 


most omniscient. instant her eyes 


mine. She was on my breast, entreating, 
in her low, eager voice, that would not be 
denied nor hushed—entreating, entreating 
all. What ailed me? What ill 


was impending over me—or the child ? 


to know 


Her voice rose to a pitiful cry on those 
words, the child. 

Then she looked up at me—holding my 
eyes with hers by her straight, unflinching 
gaze—and she listened while I told her. 
And the weeks grew into months, and the 
months into years, and little Wish grew 
tall and fair like the arum lilies she loved 
to peer into with her wistful blue eyes. 
Wistful they 
though perpetually yearning for what they 
eould never find. 


eyes, indeed, were; as 
As she became older 
the peculiarity of her mind became more 


evident. It was as if some thin but inex- 
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pugnable mist had been set between her 
perceptions and her comprehension—noth- 


| ing more. Nothing more! It was 
'enough. Sometimes a slender rift seem- 


|ity that had marked her infancy. 


ed to open and let in the light with a sud- 
den, sharp gleam; and then shut close 
again, more hopelessly, inexorably, than 
before. At such times the child was sad- 
der than her wont. Usually she main- 
tained the same quiet but mirthless seren- 


Her 


| senses were acute, and in their gratifica- 


tion she evinced a delicate, eclectic refine- 
at She 


seemed instinctively to be drawn to the 


ment which I often marveled. 
most perfect flower in the garden—the 
In the 
same way, harmoniously-assorted colors, 
beautiful al- 
while all that was 
in 


fairest trees—the greenest nooks. 


graceful forms, and music 


ways attracted her; 


than beautiful she turned from 


less 
utter and spontaneous rejection. 
She spoke very seldom, though her ut- 


terance was distinct and quite free from 


| defect. 


But speech seemed unnatural and 
painful to her; and unless all other and 


|}more habitual means of making herself 


| . 
understood failed her, she scarcely ever 


| voluntarily resorted to it. 


I think, had it 


‘not been for her mother’s persistent ef- 


| forts, her pitifully-earnest, never-wearying 


endeavors, first in teaching the child, and 
then in inducing her to practice the utter- 


| ance of the words she had taught: but for 


Wish would 


human speech upon her. 
7] « 


taken 
As it was, it 


this our never have 


| needed all Paula’s care and persuasion to 


prevent the knowledge slipping from her. 
The silent, quiet child seemed herself to 
feel of it. 
cling about us. to nestle in our bosoms, and 


no need Enough for her to 
look up at us with her eyes eloquent of 


And her 


catalogue of emotions seemed completed 


love, or wonder, or perplexity. 


She knew nothing of fear, 
Pain, that trial to 
most childish natures, appeared to have 
lttle power over hers. 


in these three. 


or anger, or distress. 


Once, when she 
slipped down and cut her arm, while Paula 
was in anguish as she bound up the ugly 
wound that looked so red and terrible on 
her fair white flesh, the child herself sat 


| calmly on her mother’s Jap, and looked at 


| her disturbed face in surprise. 


| slowly, “It hurts you, mamma.” 


* Does it hurt my darling much ?” 
No.” <A after 


added, 


And 


minute she 


{the perplexed look came over her face. 














Afterward, when the arm inflamed, and | 
the pain for a few hours was very great, it | 
was only by her involuntary restlessness | 
we could tell she was conscious of it. 
She never cried, or complained, or fretted. | 
She lay on the sofa quite still, except when | 
she changed the position of her bandaged 
her mother and | 

Ever | 


arm, looking out 
myself with steadfast, grave eyes. 
and anon Paula left her work to hang over 
her, caress the shining hair, or cover the 
pale little face with kisses—anything to 
let free some of the great passion of ten- 
derness that was for ever throbbing at her 
heart. And then Wish would respond 
with her sweet, soft kisses, in silence. 
But when I went up to her, the dubious 
expression in her face waxed more intense ; 
and then came the slow, quiet utterance 
which, perhaps because it was so rare, al- 
its own fit 


upon 


ways seemed to me to create 
surrounding stillness. 

‘* Papa, where does it come from ?” 

* What ‘it,’ my Wish?” 

** This ;” and her slight gesture told me 
what she meant. 

“The pain is in the wound the sharp 
stone made.” 

After a pause she shook her head with 
the old wistful glance. 

“T think mamma put it in,’ 
presently. 

‘Mamma would not hurt Wish for all 
the world.” 

‘Who is it hurts Wish 2” 

And I said again, ‘‘ The sharp stone ;” 
but she only turned aside her asking eyes, 
and dropped into silence. 

Over such instances as these how Paula 


* she said, 


and I pondered! How we treasured them 
in our remembrance, cheering ourselves 
with the thought of them often, when a long 
interval of strange, unchildish quietude 
and muteness had almost slain the em- 
bryo Hope in our hearts! 

The child was always with her mother. 
She did not care to play with other chil- 
dren; from their boisterous games she 
instinctively drew aside, neither could she 
join in their chatter over pictures and 
story-books. For, though Wish would 
soon be nine years old, all our pains had 
been ineffectual to make her comprehend 
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| | knew what she liked better. 





anything of the mysteries of the alphabet. 
All was dark to her there ; she could not | 
penetrate even so far as the threshold of 
earthly learning. Neither did she seem | 
to comprehend or be interested in any of | 


75 
the usual interests of children. The sto- 
ries they repeated to her sometimes 
aroused no.feeling in her; but Paula and 
She would 
listen to us for hours together, while we 
told her long, dreamy tales of flowers, and 
birds, and clouds; or said to her, over and 
over again, musical stanzas, not the sense 
but the sound of which appeared to en- 
thrall her in a species of fascination. To 
wander about the garden, looking at the 
flowers, and into them, in her never-ceas- 
ing but inscrutable quest after we knew 
not what; to listen to the birds, and the 
wind, and the rain, and the busy little 


| meadow - streams; to watch the clouds, 


and tree-tops, and the familiar faces about 
her; and sometimes to listen to us, as I 
have said—these were her pleasures, and 
in them her life seemed to pass serenely 
on. She never needed playmates or other 
companions ; she never seemed less lonely 
than when alone. 

3 o o o o o 

Thus, as I have said, she was seldom 
with other children, though our friend Dr. 
Lethby’s family lived so near us. But 
one spring it happened that his little 
daughter Kate had an illness, and for 
many weeks afterward was too delicate to 
go out of doors or play with the other 
children. In this state the little invalid 
evinced a singular and persistent desire to 
have Wish with her. One day that Paula 
took the child in with her to Mrs. Leth- 
by’s, Kate would with difficulty be per- 
suaded to let her go again; and the next 
morning came a petition that Wish might 
be suffered to go and spend that day with 
the ailing little girl, who “ fretted after her 
continually.” 

Children often have such fancies, es- 
pecially when they are sick; and Paula 
and I could hardly refuse to indulge this 
one. But it seemed strange and painful 
to take our child into another house, and 
leave her there, even though she herself 
seemed satisfied to remain, and stood 
quietly beside Kate, submissive to have 
her hands taken, her hair played with, and 
to be embraced and fondled to the heart’s 
content of her companion. 

When she returned to us in the even- 
ing we both thought the visit had done her 
good. There was more vitality in the 
little face; and its usual paleness had 
given place to a delicate color that we 
liked to see. But she was very quiet and 
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silent; and, as she sat on Paula’s knee 
for half an hour before her bedtime, she 
replied chiefly by gestures to our questions 
concerning her visit. We gathered that 
she had been very content there, and 
would like to go again; that she loved 
Kate and Mrs. Lethby, and the canary 
birds and the pictures. When we men- 
tioned these last, (for Dr. Lethby had a 
few very fine paintings hanging in his 
dining-room,) she turned round suddenly, 
with a wonderfully bright gleam of con- 
sciousness or remembrance shining in her 
face ; but it seemed to pass before she 
could give it words. 


Presently Paula took her away. She 
had wished me good-night. Her sweet 
child-kiss still lingered on my lips. I re- 


sumed my book ; but, after ten minutes’ 
abstracted poring over it, some memoranda 
to make, some authorities to consult from 
the bookease in our room, led me up-stairs. 
The room communicated with the smaller 
chamber where Wish slept. The door 
was open between the two, and the light 
streamed through. I went and lit the 
lamp by the bookease, and commenced my 
for the needed volume. Paula’s 
voice occasionally sounded from the inner 
room, where she was undressing the child. 
Then I was startled by the sweet, clear, 
little voice of Wish herself : 

** Mamma—I know!” 

** What do you know, darling ?” 

‘**] know it! I know who made the 
flowers—and the birds—and the sky—and 
the grass—”’ 

She stopped as if breathless, though she 
had spoken slowly, as usual. There came 
no answer from the mother. The silence 
was again lightly stirred by the child’s 
voice : 

**Why did you never tell me of God?” 
Again there was a pause. ‘ Kate asks 
God to take care of her, and her mamma 
and papa. I will too.” 

“ No, no; not at my knees—not there !”” 
I heard Paula mutter. 

«Ts it wrong—is Wish wrong ? 


search 


Is God 
a wrong thing 2” 

“ Hush—hush! 
it is not wrong. 


Nay, my own darling ; 
Look up, lookup. Mam- 
ma cannot bear to see Wish cry.” 

But the passion of weeping, so rare in 
the child, was not easily assuaged. 

“ Mamma, mamma! | thought you would 
be glad. Wish was so glad.” 


For a long time I listened to Paula, | 


| 








| 


as she strove to soothe and console her. 
Then I went down, my book in my hand, 
and waited for her coming. She entered 
the room with the look on her face that 
I was prepared to see—the look that had 
not rested there for many years. I met 
her outstretched hands, and answered the 
look ; and then she dropped by my side, 
and hid her face. 

‘“‘ Is she asleep?” I asked her. 

‘* Yes, Lewis. Her little voice is ring- 
ing in my ears now. Such a little, inno- 
cent voice to utter words like those! 
Lewis, Lewis! what does it mean ?” 

‘‘She has Jearned from Kate Lethby 
the words she used. The idea is new to 
her, and she caught it at once, like a child. 
That is all.” 

* Ay, but it is not all, Lewis; it is not 
all. It seemed as if the thought had been 
sleeping in her mind, ay, before now. It 
is not newly born; it is only awakened. 
And I—I must crush it back. I could 
do no more than strike it away from her. 
And she cried as she never cried before 
in all her life. Her tears rent my heart.” 

‘*T know; I can guess it,” Paula. 

‘*You cannot; it is not in a man’s soul 
to tell the agony of mine. 1am her moth- 
er; and I have stabbed her with her first 
grief! Never in all her little life before 
has she shed tears like those.” 

‘Tt is a good sign. It renews’ our 
hopes,” I said, with resolved cheerfulness. 
But my wife turned from me in bitterness. 

‘“What hopes? O! Lewis, is it not 
mockery in us to desire so earnestly for 
our child the strength and clearness of 
intellect that only brings doubt and misery 
to ourselves? Let her remain as she is— 
my innocent, trusting angel! She is wiser 
than we. Sometimes I believe in my in- 
most heart that she Anows more than we— 
that her helpless, childish trust is nearer 
the Truth than all our doubts.” 

“ That is not reasonable, Paula,” I said. 

‘** Away with this cold logic!” she re- 
turned, almost fiercely ; ‘‘ it speaks to my 
ears and not tomy soul. Lewis, I cannot 
choose but cling to my little one’s sweet 
hands ; they draw me toward her, no less 
in spirit than in body. She is holy, and 
pure, and true. What am I, that I dare 
to dispute against her instincts? Let me 
follow her.” 

“T would not prevent you if I could,” 
I answered, sadly. ‘If you can believe, 
Paula, so happier for you.” 
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* You say so?” she said, in an awed 
tone, looking into my face. 

“Even I say so. Yes, I have not 
ceased to be a skeptic, Paula; but I no 
longer exult in my skepticism. As men 
grow older, I suppose it is so. Doubt, 
after all, may be a harder tyrant than 
belief. If will could bestow on mea creed, 
I should be no unbeliever now ; but reason 
is strong and will not bend. I cannot; 
I cannot—” 

Paula drew closer to me in silence, as 
I abruptly broke off. There was a long 
pause before I spoke again. 

“If it be possible for you to go out of 
the cold shadow that I am prisoned in— 
go, Paula. It would make me happier to 
see you in the sunshine. Forgive me; I 
know I have kept you from it hitherto. I 
did my share of the work.” 

“No! no! no!” she cried, vehemently. 
** Husband! husband! I will not have you 
say so; I will not have you reproach 
yourself. It is my own hard, stubborn 
heart, that held me back always, that holds 
me back now. Not you—not you.” 

She melted into passionate tears, and 
we said no more. 

It was the next day to this—a bright 
June day—I went early on my usual busi- 
I said nothing to Paula about the 
child, nor did I ask if she was to go again 
to little Kate. Wish was her own quiet, 
noiseless self again that morning. She 
sat in her customary place, at that side of 
the table whence she could look out through 
the window on to the garden. Her clear 
eye seldom left that outlook, and I fancied 
her face brightened, momently, in the 
glory of the sunshine that was flooding 
earth and sky so graciously. 

Her little footsteps followed me down 
the garden path; her little hand detained 
me at the gate. She lifted her face with 
the familiar gesture, and as I bent down 
to take her in my arms and kiss her, she 
said : 

“Wish is glad—so glad.” 

“Why is she glad?” 

“T don’t know.” And the yearning 
rose from the deeps of her eyes. 
Jooked round her searchingly at radiant 
flowers, trees, and sky, as if seeking the 
mystery of ,their brightness, then flung 
her arms around my neck, and nestled her 
head in my bosom. ‘ Wish is glad,” she 
said again. 

What moved the child to this gladness, 


ness. 


She | 





er to utter it in words on that especial 
morning? Shall I ever know? 

The remembrance of her sweet look, 
the feeling of her dear arms round my 
neck, sunk down into my heart. I forgot 
nothing of the brief episode during all the 
day. It followed me into my usual avoca- 
tions ; it made the time beautiful to me. 
As I went home at evening, I thought of 
it. It was a thought in harmony with 
the ineffable purity of joyousness that 
seemed to pervade the world that evening. 
Clear and rosy shone the western sky, 
though the sun wanted half an hour to its 
setting; richly sounded the blackbird’s 
song; and the green fields and the sloping 
hill beyond, with its broidery of woodland, 
and its crown, the old gray church tower 
and quaint wooden spire rising from it, all 
seemed to me lustrous that evening, as if 
the air around were something more than 
air, and illumined all that was beheld 
through it. 

So I thought as I turned down the green 
lane leading to our cottage; as I walked 
along the garden path, where Wish’s foot- 
steps had followed me that morning. I 
entered at the open door and passed into 
the general sitting-room. No one was 
there; but Paula’s needlework was scat- 
tered on the table, and a bunch of flowers 
arranged as Wish loved to arrange them 
lay on the window sill. I took them up, 
gratefully inhaling their fresh fragrance, 
while looking out anew on the radiant hill, 
and the western sky, where the sun was 
partially covered, and seemed trying to 
burst free from a long line of dappled 
clouds. Sol stood in the recess of the 
bow-window for some time, till the rustle 
of a robe sounded in the room, and Paula’s 
hand was laid upon my arm, and Paula’s 
voice : 

** Husband! Wish is ill, very ill.” 

I do not know what I said, or how she 
looked. I only remember the sudden hor- 
ror of the shock, the heavy weight that 
fell on my heart, crushing all quiet thoughts 
away. I remember, too, that the sun had 
burst through the detaining clouds, and 
shone round and golden, while the level 
light, intense and absolute, glorified the 
landscape that had seemed bright before. 

It was strange, and yet not strange, that 
both Paula and I, from the first, had the 
same dim, breathless terror of this illness 
that had suddenly smitten the child. She 
had drooped and sickened all within a few 
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hours, they told me. At first Dr. Lethby 
himself was perplexed by the singular na- 
ture of the attack; but ultimately it re- 
solved itself into one of those dread fevers, 
so subtle and sometimes so fatal. Some- 
times—only sometimes! I said this to 
myself day after day, trying to keep up the 
But 1 was a hypocrite. 
Through the long hours that I watched 
by the little bed, where our darling tossed 
in restless delirium, though I watched as 
eagerly, as jealously, as if, by the keen- 


show of hope. 


ness of my vision, I could fence off all ill 
that could come near her—still—I Anew. 

On the ninth day, exhausted, I had been 
compelled by Dr. Lethby to leave the sick- 
room for a space. I fell into a heavy, 
torpid sleep, from which ] was aroused 
by a voice. 
The child is sinking. 
your wife’s sake. 


you can do.” 


“Come,” it said, “ at once. 
Nerve yourself for 


She suffers more than 


And I| rose and staggered to my feet, 
like one in a dream, and followed him. 
* & I could not bear it. I could not 
bear to see the tiny figure, with its lily 
All my 
[ flung myself by 
the bedside, and burst into a passion of 


* 


face and closed eyes, lying there. 
manhood forsook me. 


despair. 
Paula 
had stolen to my side ; Paula’s voice spoke 
to me. 

** TIush, Only those two 
words, but in such a tone! 


A hand took mine and pressed it. 
I 


husband !” 
Calm, com- 
forting, tender. I looked up at her: her 


face wore the same expression as her 
voice. 


“Is there hope then ?” I said, in a harsh 
whisper ; and they told me there was none! 
** Paula, can she live 2?” 


+“ No. 


very few 


QO be still, for her moments are 
and she can hear you.” 

She was again hanging over the child, 
watching every quiver of her little face, 
listening to every faint breath that came 
and went. 

Presently the eyelids trembled and un- 


closed. The wide blue eyes sought the 


mother’s face, and rested there content. A 
smile parted the pale lips, and she seemed 
to try to speak. 


I 
* Mamma.” 

She laid her head beside her, so better 
hear the feeble utterance. 

“The pain’s gone.” 
“Yes, my darling. 
child !”’ 


O, my child, my 


The agony would have way for 
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the minute. The little head turned rest- 

lessly on its pillow. 

| ‘**Ts mamma sorry ?” 

Mamma is content.” 
There was a long silence. Then again 

the weak, tremulous, tiny voice : 


* No—no—no. 


“Where are you, mamma? and papa?” 
We each took one smal! hand. 


* Why can’t I see you? 
so far off?” 

Paula slid her arm under the dear head, 
and held her so. 
| short and fast. 
looked for a minute—then left us softly. 
!* We detected the 
| faint whisper, and bent down very close, 


Why are you 


The slender breath grew 
Dr. Lethby drew near— 


* Mamma—puapa 


that we might lose nothing of the fragile 
Come with Wish!” 
The lips ceased to 


sound. ‘* Come too. 

And that was all. 
be stirred, even by the fluttering breath. 
A slight spasm convulsed her face for a 
left it settled in that 
pure, peaceful likeness we were to know 


moment, and then 


it by evermore. 

| We leaned over her dumbly. I felt as 
if I 
could not believe in anything that I saw. 
Wish lying there with that white, soft 
smile 


in a dream. I could not realize; 


on her face was not real, and still 
less was Paula, sitting without word or 
sign gazing down on the dead face with 
steadfast eyes. It was in an instinctive 
effort to break the circle of illusions which 
surrounded me that I called on her name. 
The 
anguish seemed to surge over her face in 
of It 
forlorn wandering of the 


She roused then, and looked up. 


a gradual wave consciousness. 


broke, with a 
eyes, a beseeching gesture of the out- 


| stretched arms, and a low, long, desolate 


| wail. 
| ‘My darling—my treasure! O, my 
child! my child! my child !” 

I sat there, mute, and watched her 
agony. [ dared not go near it. I was 


stonelike and helpless. I felt as if all my 

world had slipped by me—floated away 

irretrievably into an unknown vortex, 
while I stood watching, as now, with my 
hands bound to my side and my utterance 
choked, even from lamentations. 

| My last Paula 

| coming to me, touching my forehead with 


her hands. 


remembrance was of 


Then everything, was blotted 
|} out from eyes and mind. 

| : ; 

| I had been a strong man, vigorous in 
| health as I was held to be in intellect. 














But in that long illness I seemed to be 
drained of life, both mental and physical, 
till only the dregs of both remained. Then 
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she asked me, “What was changed ?”’ 


there followed a long period of convales- | 


cence, during which ail I could do was to 
lie quietly where they placed me, some- 


times with closed lips and heavy, listless | 


thoughts vaguely traversing my mind ; 
sometimes with my eyes wandering rest- 
lessly about the room till they lit on 
Paula’s patient face, whereon they would 


linger. About that face my thoughts grew 
entangled often. I could not rightly order 
them. A misty consciousness, a painful 


yearning after something forgotten, con- 
tinually led me into a maze of ideas so 
imperfectly comprehended, that I felt more 
than ever weak and helpless in the midst. 

At length, one day, a very little thing 
broke the spell that kept my mind so 
tightly in its bonds. Some flowers were 
brought and laid beside me. Their deli- 
cate fragrance seemed to steal into my 
very inmost heart. Among them were 
one or two sprays of white jasmine, with 
their peculiar aromatic odor. On the 
wings of that subtle essence recollection 
came to me, and renewed consciousness. 


| tory of those past seven weeks. 


‘These were favorite flowers of our Wish; 


they had been among those—the last | 


gathered by her hands—that I had eare- 
lessly taken up that evening—a whole life 
since! and distinctly, to every smallest 
detail of “that evening,’ [ remembered. 
[ saw the radiant hill and the rosy sunset, 


the aspect the room had worn, and the look | 


on Paula’s face when she came in to tell 
me that Wish was ill. Then came the 
Jong, blurred, hazy memory of the ensuing 
days, scarcely of anxiety—that were too 
hopeful a name for the feeling with which 
we hungrily watched every breath our 
darling drew—every change on her face, 
every stirring of her limbs, through that 
terrible time. 

From these remembrances I lifted my 
eyes, and read their sequel in Paula’s 
face. Yet was there still something in 
that shadowed face which I could not un- 
derstand. Involuntarily my thought took 
“ How changed!” I said. And 
again in my mind I commenced groping 


words. 


about for some new 
should make things clearer to me. But 
at the sound of my voice Paula came and 
stooped beside me, looking earnestly into 
my face, as if she were startled to hear 
me speak. Her own voice trembled as 


She was afraid lest my answer should be- 
tray that I was still not myself, for—poor 
wife !—I had been utterly bereft of sense 
for many weeks. ‘‘ You are changed, 
Paula,” I said; “is this a new world ?” 

“ Ay, it is, it is! she answered me; 
and she put her arms round me, and wept 
abundantly. 

By and by, she gradually told me the his- 
It all re- 
curred to me with vividness as I lay on my 
sofa, holding her hand fast, and watching 
the outline of the pale, beautiful face that 
vas slightly averted from me. She was 
looking at the landscape which was stretch- 
ed out before the window. It was early au- 
tumn now; I knew the look of the trees 
in the garden, of the copse on the slope of 
the hill. The Atvll—I remembered it. 
Cruelly, relentlessly bright it iooked now 
in the soft sunshine. After a little while 
I hid my face from it. 

‘What month is this?” I asked her. 

She told me August. ‘It was the last 
week in July that our darling went,” said 
she, softly. “And then,” she presently 
added, in the same hushed tone, “ you left 
mé too. I thought I had lost both.” 

“ How did you bear it, Paula?” I cried, 
hastily. “ Why did your heart not break ? 
Why was I the one to fail, and fall help- 
less at this time?” 

“A year ago,” said Paula, “I should 
have fallen helpless too, Lewis. No hu- 
man strength—no human fortitude is ca- 
pable of enduring such woe as ours.” 
She stopped abruptly; then added, in a 
strange tone, low but distinct, and with 
a tremulous quiver vibrating through every 
word, “ But I—I was not comfortless.” 

[ Jooked at her in silence. 

“ Lewis,” she whispered again, “ I was 
” A pause. ‘ No,” she 
went on, slowly, and now her voice rose, 
steady and clear, like the light that gath- 


not comfortless.’ 


| ered and brighteued in her eyes; “a 


revelation which | 


mother who has seen her child die, is still 
not comfortless. For no mother who has 
lost her child can doubt. Wewis, do you 
understand me? God is good,” she cried, 
passionately, ‘‘and in his mercy he or- 
dered it so, that to a bereaved mother’s 
soul must come the conviction that is more 
than knowledge—the faith that is worlds 
above all reasoning. I snow that I shall 
have my child again! Lewis, Lewis, I 


| know it!” 


Se 
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PENCILED PASSAGES. 


FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 





In the mass of reading performed as a duty, 
or as a pleasure, noteworthy paragraphs 
accumulate, and the few pages which can be 
spared for these extracts are speedily filled. 
The difficulty is in deciding what to omit, 
our object being to cull from as great a va- 
riety of sources as possible, to give samples 
from the largest number of authors, and, if 
it may be, to suit every variety of taste. 
We have reason to know that to many of our 
readers the successive chapters of Pulp and 


Essence in our last volume were not the 


least attractive portion of our monthly Bill | 


of Fare. We introduce the present budget 





drives his cart through the towns and villages, and his 


| arrival is the signal for searching every corner, and 


gathering every old and useless shred. These he takes 
to the mill, and there they are picked, washed, mashed, 
shaped, and sized, in short, formed into a fabrie beauti- 


| fal enough to venture unabashed even into the pres- 





with a passage from Hamilton on the sub- | 


ject of 
CHRISTIAN MEEKNESS. 


Meekness is love 


school. 


at school—love at the Saviour's 
It is Christian lowlihood. It is the disciple 
learning to know himself; learning to fear, and distrust, 
and abhor hiinse!f. 
sweet but self-emptying lesson of putting on the Lord 





Jesus, and finding 
It is the disciple learning the defects of his own 





other. 


It is the disciple practicing the | 


aa . : | 
ll his righteousness in that righteous | 


character, and taking hints from hostile as well as | 


It is the disciple praying and 
watching for the improvement of his talents, the mel- 


friendly monitors. 


lowing of his tempe 
ter. 
learning of Him who is meek and lowly, and finding 


rest for his own soul, 


BLUSHES AND TEARS. 
GoTTHOLD was in company with a mother 
and her daughter, when the latter, being re- 
proved for a fault, blushed and burst into 


tears. He said: 


How beautiful your reproof has made your daughter. 
That crimson hue, and those silvery tears, become ber 
These 
may be hung on the neck of a wanton, but those are 
A full- 
blown rose, besprinkled with the purest dew, is not so 
beautiful as this child blushing beneath her parent's 
displeasure, and shedding tears of sorrow for her fault. 


better than any ornament of gold and pearls. 


never seen disconnected with moral purity. 


A blush is the sizn which nature hangs out to show 
where chastity and honor dwell. 


SOWN IN DISHONOR, BUT RAISED IN GLORY. | 


Tue author last quoted visited a paper mill, 
and thence derived an emblem of that great- 
est mystery of revealed religion. 

Paper— that article so useful in human life, that re- 
pository of all the arts and sciences, that minister of 
all governments, that broker in all trade and com- 


merce, that second memory of the human mind, that 
stable pillar of an immortal name 
from vile rags! 


takes its origin 
The rag-dealer trndges on foot, or 


It is the loving Christian at his Saviour's feet, | 


r, and the melioration of his charae- 








This reminds me of 
the resurrection of my mortal body. When deserted 
by the soul, I know not what better the body is than 
a worn and rejected rag. Accordingly, it is buried in 
the earth, and there reduced to dust and ashes. If, 
however, man’s art and device can produce so pure and 
white a fabric as paper from filthy rags, what should 
hinder God by his mighty power to raise from the 
grave this vile body of mine, and refine and fashion it 
like unto the glorious body of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
(Phil. iii, 21.) 


ence of monarchs and princes. 


A GLIMPSE WITHIN THE VAIL. 


A TRITE admonition, but one that we do well 
to heed, is here brought vividly before us: 
Could the spirits of the departed pass in awful pro- 
cession before us, without speaking a word, but only 
giving an impressive look, one can easily conceive 
how eloquent would that look be to the heart. First, 
i behold those passing by who have died in the Lord 
during the past year; those who had previously proved, 
by a holy and devoted life, that they were habitually 
constrained by divine love, and who were found on 
their death-beds reposing on the blood and righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer. 
their look! 
the Lord, and when you come to die, you shal! share 


How seraphic, how beseeching 
It seems to say to all: “O live now to 
in our blessedness. Eye hath not seen, ear hath not 
heard, neither hath it entered into the mind of unre- 
newed man what exalted felicity we now enjoy, what 
rivers of pleasures are at God's right band for ever- 
more!” But next, I ean conceive the awful train of 
those who died last year while still neglecting the great 
salvation. How dreadful the sight! They appear to 
look terror, and their anguish would seem to say: * Fol- 
low not in our dread career, lest you share in our tor- 
This time last year we were thoughtless about 
eternal things, saying to ourselves, Take thine ease; eat 


ments, 


, 
drink, and be merry. We dreamed of many future 
But theugh we 
heard, from time to time, warnings of our danger, and 
entreatiés no longer to neglect the great salvation, but 
to come at once to the Saviour, yet we ever inwardly 
replied, ‘Go thy way this time; at a more convenient 
At length, 
vengeance overtook us suddenly in the midst of worldly 
prospects! In an unlookec for hour, God said, ‘Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee.’ O, 
then, do not follow our example, lest you eome to our 
dark and hopeless despair.” 


days, and much earthly prosperity. 


season we will attend to these things.’ 


PROSE AND POETRY. 

Henry Reep was himself an exemplar, in 
many respects fully equal to Arnold, whose 
example he quotes, of the mental strength 
derived from a well-balanced study of sober 
prose and lofty verse. Haud inexpertus 
loquitur : 

Jn following ont the general principle, that literature 

that which is literature in the highest sense of the 
term—is meant to give power rather than information, 
and in cherishing a catholicity of taste for books, it ts 
a good practical rule to keep one’s reading well pro- 














PENCILED 





portioned in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. 
This is very apt to be neglected, and the consequence 
is a great lass of power, moral and intellectual, and a 
loss of some of the highest enjoyments of literature. 
It sometimes happens that some readers devote them- 
selves too much to poetry; this isa great mistake, and 
betrays an ignorance of the true,uses of poetical studies. 
When this happens, it is generally with those whose 
reading lies chiefly in the lower and merely sentimental 
region of poetry ; for it is hardly possible for the imag- 
ination to enter truly into the spirit of the great poets, 
without having the various faculties of the mind so 
awakened and invigorated, as to make a knowledge of 
the great prose writers also a necessity of one’s nature, 
The disproportion usually lies in the other direction— 
prose reading to the exclusion of poetry. This is owing 
chiefly to the want of proper culture, for although thero 
is certainly 
still the imagination is part of the universal mind of 
man, and it is a work of education to bring it into 
action, in minds even the least imaginative. It ts 
chiefly to the willfully unimaginative, that poetry, 
with all its wisdom and all its glory, is a sealed book. 
It sometimes happens, however, that a mind well 





great disparity of imaginative endowment, 
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not deem it necessary to use one sort of di- 
alect for the poor and the lowly, and another 
for the high born and the self‘conceited. So, 
too, it is well said by the late Dr. Oxi, than 
whom no man wielded a greater power over 
multitudes of widely different intellectual 
culture: 


It is great folly, as well as great arrogance, to talk 
of coming down to the popular mind. The sort of 


| slip-shod, meaningless preaching to which I have ad- 


{ 


| of a really intelligent, earnest man 


| 


gifted with imaginative power loses the capacity to | 


relish poetry, simply by the neglect of reading met- 
rical literature. This is a sad mistake, inasmuch as 
the mere reader of prose cuts himself off from the very 
highest literary enjoyments; for if the giving of power 
to the mind be a characteristic, the most essential litera- 
ture is to be foundin poetry; especially if it be such as 
English poetry is, the embodiment of the very highest 
wisdom and the deepest feeling of our English race. The 
neglect of poetical reading is increased by the very mis- 
taken notion that poetry is a mere luxury of the mind, 
aliea from the demands of practical life—a light and 
effortless amusement, But look at many of the strong 
and largely cultivated minds, which we know by bi- 
ography and their own works, and note how large end 
precious an element of strength is their studious love 
Where could we find a man of more 
earnest, energetic, practical cast of character than 
Arnold ? 
tical and single-hearted in his honest ze 


of poetry. 


Right or wrong, always intensely prac- 





champion for truth, whether in the history of ancient 
politics or present questions of modern society; and, 
withal, never suffering the love of poetry to be ex- 
tinguished in his heart or to be crowded out of it, but 
turning it perpetually to wise uses, bringing the poetic 
truths of Shakspeare and of Wordsworth to the help 
of the cause of truth; his enthusiasm for the poets 
breaking forth, when he exclaims, “ What a treat it 
would be to teach Shakspeare to a good class of young 
Greeks in regenerate Athens; to dwell upon him line 
by line and word by word, and so to get all his pictures 
and thoughts leisurely into one’s mind, till I verily 
think one would, after a time, almost give out light in 
the dark, after having been steeped, as it were, in such 
an atmosphere of brilliance.” 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 

Ir is one of the greatest mistakes of the 
pulpit of the present age when it attempts 
to deal in metaphysical abstractions and 
grandiloquent language, because, forsooth, 
it looks down upon crimson cushions, kid 
gloves, and scented handkerchiefs. There 
was a preacher of whom it is said, “the 
common people heard him gladly.” He did 

Vout. X1.—7 


verted, is, beyond all other human performances, in- 
comprehensible by a popular assembly, which grasps 
with ease and spontaneous intuition the luminous 
thoughts, and terse, clear argumentation and analysis 
There is conta- 
gion in the movement of his spirit, and the hearer 
drinks in the deep import of his words without a tithe 
of the labor it costs to sift the eddying chaff of an 
empty, unimpassioned mind. The objection with 
which we are dealing takes it for granted that a ser- 
mon, which is the product of thoughtful, studious 
hours, must be dark with tantalizing metaphysics, or 
with turbulent, scholastic, or transcendental jargon, as 


| if the man who thinks most vigorously, and prepares 


al; a | 


most carefully and systematically, were not more likely 
on that account to speak intelligibly. 


POETICAL PROSE. 

A vo.ume of miscellaneous essays and re- 
views, from the pen of W. Alfred Jones, has 
been recently published. They are written 
in good old nervous English, on a variety 
of permanently interesting topics. Speak- 
ing of the growing propensity of modern 
writers to overload prose with poetical or- 
nament, he says: 

Poetical prose is the weakest of all sorts of prose. 
We prefer to it the very baldest expression, so it is 


| only precise and clear. And so far from manifesting 
| richness of fancy or imagination, it is proof only of a 


| fashions 


good memory and a liberally stocked wardrobe of 
metaphorical commonplaces. It is the style of most 
entimental writers, of the majority of orators, of 
able preachers, and mystical philosophers. It 
ot the style of a manly thinker, of a man who has 
j ig to say, or of a man of genius. No great ora- 
tor or logician employs it; we find it in no popular 











manuals of philosophy or politics. It is never used 
by a good historian or a great novelist, nor, indeed, by 


| any one who can write anything else. 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Tue author from whom the preceding 
quotation is taken thus characterizes the 
style of this eminent divine: 


His style is naturally poetic, from the character of 


| his mind; he had that poetic sensibility of feeling that 


saw beauty and deep meaning in everything. His 
imagination colored the commonest object on which 
it lighted, as the bow of promise throws its tints over 
all creation; through this, as a vail, every object ap- 
peared bright and blooming, like the flowers of spring, 
or dark and terrible, like the thunder-cloud of sum- 
mer. Its general hue was mild and gentle; he hada 











more genial feeling for beauty than for grandeur, 
though his awful description of the Last Judgment is 
stamped with the sublime force of Michael Angelo, or 
rather like Rembrandt's shadows, terrible with ex- 
cess of gloom. In this grand picture are collected all 
the images of terror and dismay, fused into a powerful 


whole by his so potent art. It is first a solemn an- 





them—a version of the monkish canticle; then you 





hear (in imagination) the deep bass note of the last 
shall ever peal through the sky. You 


are almost blinded by the lightnings that gleam in his 


thunder that 


styl Presently a horrid shriek of despair (the accu- 


mulated wailing of millions of evil spirits) rises on the 





ear. And anon, the trumpet with a silver 
With 


con- 


is still. 


sound is blown several times, and all 


what a subtle power this m 





ster plays on the 


science of his readers! He makes the boldest trem- 


ble; he magnifies, he reit until the best of men 


shall think himself a fi 


rates, 


llow of the vilest! 


SAINT GEORGE AND AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 

Emerson, in his “ English Traits,’’ gives 
a contrasted account of these worthies in 
his own peculiar style: 


George, of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania, in Cilicia, 





a lucrative cont 
A rogue and 


and was forced to run from justice. 


e, who got 


bacon, 


vas a 





supply the with 





f 


rich 


He saved his mo 


ormer, he got 





y, embraced Arianism, collected a 





ibrary, and got promoted by a faction to the Episco- 


A. D. 


was 


pal throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, 


361, George was drag 


ed to prison; th 





prison 
the mob, and George was lynched as 
And th knave 


, Saint George of England, patron of chi 


burst open by 
1 





s precious becan In 














ry, emblem of victory and civility, and the pride of 
he best blood of the modern world. 
Strange, that the solid, truth-speaking Briton should 
derty an imps Strange, that the new 
r have no better luck, that broad America 
must e name ofathief. Amerigo Vespucci, the 
pickle-dealer at Seville, who went out, in 1499, as 


Itern with Hodegs | whese highest naval rank was 








boatswain's 1 in an expedition that never saik 





managed in lying world to supplant Columbus, 
dishonest 


We ar 


and baptize half the earth with his own 





throw 


stones 


name Thus nobody ean 








an offset to the f 


AN INCOMPREHENSIBLE INSTITUTION. 
Tu 


Magazine, says, in a letter to Zion’s 


Rev. Dr. Stevens, formerly editor of 
t} ie 
41S 


Herald, written during his European tour: 





A fact which is incomprehensible to European com- 


mon sense, is the existence of slavery among us. That 





slaves exists under our boasted 


ition much larger than was our whole population 
" 








when we deemed it right to draw the sword against 
the p t co r a mere question of taxatior 

is indeed a mys The reproach meets us at every 
point here; it was largely known from the beginning 





among the common people of Europe, but Un 





Tom 


has made it known in all the minuteness of the enor- 
every village 


Phat 


in almost 





of civilized and semi- 


civilized Europe marvelous book has been 


read more than 1 


wy other ever issued from the 
t excepting, I think, the Bible itself, 
for the latter is not a very popular book here. 


con- 





tinental press, n 
Uncle 


“that the 
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Tom’s translations and editions are almost innumer- 
able. In France it may be found everywhere. The 
Italians have read it generally. It is a familiar book 
in the cities and villages of Greece, and Unele Tom is 
a name dear even to the Russian serf. Europe can 
never again wink at American slavery, for she has 
read Uncle Tom, and all the sophistry of the world 
cannot induce the sturdy common sense of the masses 
here to believe that such a flagrancy as American 
slavery can be reconciled with Christianity or with 
our republican pretensions. 


A LESSON FROM THE ECHO. 
CuILpren of a larger growth may profit 
by the instruction given by a mother to her 
little boy : 
Hear the story of the child which went forth into 


the mountain While the child 
called aloud to break the loneliness, and 


ravine. wandered 
there, he 
heard a voice which called to him in the same tone, 


He c 


mocked him. Ef 





the voice again 





, as he thought, 
nger, he rushed to find 
ted him, but could find none. He 


d again, at 





shed with 





the boy who ir 


then called out to him in anger, and with all abusive 






ly returned to him. 


of which was faithful 





epithets, 


Choking with rage, the child ran to his mother, and 





complained that a boy in the woods had abused and 
But the 
My « 


pames were but the echoes of thine own voi 


insulted him with many vile words. mother 
iild, these 

What- 
from the 


took her child by the hand and said: 


ever thou didst call was returned to thee 


hill-side. Hadst thou called out pleasant words pleasant 





ly lesson 





words had returned to thee. Let this be t 





through life. The world will be the echo of thine own 
spirit. Treat thy fellows with unkindness, and they 
will answer with unkindness; with love, and thou 


shalt have love. Send forth sunshine from thy spirit, 
and thou shalt never have a clonded day: ¢ y about 





a vindictive spirit, and even in the flowers 
Thou shalt 


that alone. 


curses receive ever what thou givest, and 


SNIVELERS. 

SNIVELING, with its derivatives, is a good 
old English word, andexpressive. For those 
addicted to it, here is good advice, with a 
dash of satire: 

When we 


hope in the 


consider the importance of energy and 
affairs of the world, and contemplate the 


immoral result, 


of indulging in a 
look 
Even 
h lamentation is accompanied 
1 and 


treated 
so many inducements in our time 





if not 





g egotism, we cannot | 








it of sel 


f 
it should be 





with contempt 


scorn. There are 
to pamper it, that there is no danger that the oppo- 
severe. W 


Ife stops us at the corner of 





sition will be too 1ersoever We go, we 
meet with the sniveler. 


the street, to intrust us with his opinion on the prob- 








it the last measure of Congress will dissolve 
Ife fears, also, that the morals and intel- 


ligence of the people are destroyed by the election of 


to office. 


ability t 
the Union. 
some rogue He tells us, just before church, 
last sermon of some transcendental preacher 
that the 
waves of atheism and the clonds of pantheisin are to 


and darken all the land. 


has given the death-blow to religion, and 


Joely 
deluge 


health, he speaks of the pestilence that is to be. 


In a time of general 
The 
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mail cannot be an hour late, but he prattles of rail- 
read accidents and steamboat disasters. He fears that 
luis friend who was married yesterday, will be a bank- 
rupt in a year, and whimpers over the trials which he 
willthenendure. He is ridden with a perpetual night- 
mare, and emits a perpetual wail. 

Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is blind and 
extravagant hope; but neither is so degrading as in- 
We object to the sniv- 
‘ause he presents the anomaly of a being who 
has power of His 
insipid languor is worse than tumid strength. Better 
that a man should rant than whine. The person who 
has no bounding and buoyant feelings in him, whose 





glorious and inactive despair. 
eler, be 


motion without possessing life. 


cheek never flushes at anticipated goed, whose blood 
never tingles and fires at the centemplation of a noble 
aim, who has no aspiration and no great object in life, 
is fit only for the hospital or the bandbox. Enter- 
prise, confidence, a disposition to believe that good 
can be done, an indisposition to believe that all good 
has been done: these constitute important elements 
in the character of every man who is of use to the 
world. We want no wailing and whimpering about 
the absence of happiness, but a sturdy determination 
to abate misery. The laborers should have no mercy 
for the do-nothings. 
no time to be miserable. 


The man of serious purpose has 
Into the very blood and 
brain of our youth, there should be infused energy and 
power. The literature of the country should breathe 
the bracing air of a healthy inspiration, not the hot 
atmosphere of a spurious spiritualism and silly senti- 
mentality. Instead of brooding over his own diseased 
consciousness, and aggravating the malady which en- 
feebles his mind, the jaded blasé should cure his un- 
happiness by ministering to the comfort of others. 
And we would say to the poor sniveler, whether he 
dawdles in a drawing-room or tottles in a tavern, in 
the words of the sagacious Herr Teufelsdrockh, “ Pro- 

ice! produce! were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, produce it in God's name! °Tis 
1e utmost thou hast in thee; out with it, then. Up, 
! ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
Work, while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh wherein no man can work.’ ” 








thy whole might. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

At this season of the year, when all nature 
is bountifully spreading out her choicest 
gifts for man, and seeking to raise his 
thoughts and his praises heavenward, these 
lines may be read and pondered profitably : 

Away into the woodland paths! 
And yield that heart of thine 

To hear the low, sweet oracles 
At every living shrine! 

The very lowliest of them all 
Doth act an angel's part, 

And bear a message home from God 





Unto the listening heart! 

And thou may’st hear—as Adam heard 
In Eden’s flowery shades, 

When seraphs talked, at falling eve, 
Amid its silent glades— 

The hallowing rush of spirit wings, 

And murmur of immortal strings : 

Truth 
On fiery mission driven, 

Or in their beauty light the stars 
Along the floor of heaven; 





s such as guide the comet-cars 





One choral theme, below, above, 
One anthem, near and far, 
The daisy singing in the grass, 
As through the cloud the star, 
And to the wind that sweeps the sky 
The roses making low reply. 
For, the meanest wild-bud breathes, to swell, 
Upon immortal ears— 
So hear it thou, in grove or dell! 
The music of the spheres! 


WOMAN'S FUNCTION, 

We have too high a sense of our indebted- 
ness to the fair sex, not to say too much 
gallantry, to allow us to write or to quote 
mere masculine innuendoes; but when a lady 
speaks, and that lady the first female poet 
of the age, Mrs. Browning, she has a right 
to be heard: 


A woman cannot do the thing she ought; which 
means, whatever perfect thing she can, in life, in art, 
in science, but she fears to let the perfect action take 
her part, and rest there; she must prove what she 
can do before she does it. Prate of woman's rights, 
of woman's mission, woman’s function, till the men 
(who are prating too, on their side) ery, “ A woman's 
funetion plainly is—to talk.” Poor souls, they are very 
reasonably vexed! They cannot hear each other speak. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 

BeavuTIFuL in the sentiment, as well as 
wonderfully artistic in the rhythm and the 
melody, are these lines from Lowell: 

Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing, 
From morn till night. 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like, 
When the winds blow. 

Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Ilappy by day. 

Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary. 
Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 
Motion thy rest. 
Full of a nature, 
Nothing can tame, 
ry moment, 
Ever the same. 





Changed ev 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine, 

Thy element. 


Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be, 

Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS 


Ovr PicroriaL EMBELLISHMENTS not only 
speak for themselves, but are highly spoken of 
hy those best capable of passing judgment upon 
them. Of course, it is not for us to take to 
ourselves any credit on their account ; but it is 
due to our artists, especially to Mr. Ferrer 
and to Mr. Hovuseworrn, that we make honor- 
able mention of their names, and of our obliga- 
tions. Their aim, like our own, is to make the 
pages of Tue NartionaL in every respect more 
and more attractive. We are indebted, also, in 
various directions for sketches 
drawings, and to Mr. Brady, of this city, who 
kindly furnished the photograph from which 
has been taken the admirable portrait of Judge 
M’Lean, which graces our present number. 


and original 


THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS have recently 
found an advocate in one of our metropolitan 
pulpits. Clergymen of different denominations 
have deemed it necessary to preach in opposi- 
tion, but the most effective antidote is an ad- 
mirably-designed picture which is in circula- 
tion, and which needs only to be seen to place 
the whole subject in its true light. It repre- 
sents a venerable gentleman, in clerical garb, 
with broad-brimmed hat, and smooth neek- 
cloth. He is holding by one hand a clown in 
stage costume, striped jacket and breeches, and 
bells. He from ear to 
ear, either at something funny said by himself, 


cap and is grinning 


or at the excellent joke of the pulpit argument. 


By the other hand his reverence holds a danc- 
ing girl, upon whom he is smiling graciously. 
She is dressed in true ballet style, tight-fitting 
pantalettes with an exceedingly short skirt. 
She stands upon one of her big toes with the 
other pointing moonward. The 
vere, but deserved, and iS evidently put forth 
by one who is not a professor of religion, but 
who sees the absurdity of this clerical 4intru- 
sion into the stronghold of the devil. 


is se- 


satire 


Musicat Sounps.— We are indebted to a 
very dear friend, whose sun went down ere it 
was yet noon, for the following ingenious 


arithmetico-musical speculation : 


**[T have observed that musical sounds are 
related that the most melodious are expressed 
by the most simple numbers or ratios. For 
instance, a sound or note and its octave are 
expressed by the numbers 1, 2; that is, the 
vibrations of a musical string must be exactly 
twice as many for the octave; a note and its 
octave form the most perfect melody. The 
next degree of perfection is a fifth, and hence 
we find that the vibrations of a note and its 
fifth are The next 
perfection theory makes to consist in a fourth, 
expressed by the numbers 3 and 4; but, to my 
ear, a major third is more perfect than a fourth. 
The major third is expressed by the numbers 
4 and 5;.the minor third by the numbers 5 
and 6. I will put down the results in a tabu- 





as 2 to 3. de 


Jar form. C is the key note, which I need not 
tell you is the only true major key, the other 
eys being accommodated by sharps and flats, 
which are not precisely correct, and a delicate 
ar can determine the difference between a 
third in the key of D, (two sharps,) and a 
third in the natural key of C. I know there is 
a difference by the functions of the mind, not 
of the ear: 











PS OD ins ca victecvecivsaeenens t 

2 SS Saeeeee 2 5 
C to F, a fourth..... ame @ 
€ to E, a major third of 3 § 
E to G or A to ©, minor third... 5 6 
C to A, major sixth............+ 3 5 
C te D, a seeond, (discord).. s 8 9 
C to B, a seventh, (discord)............8 15 


You perceive that the last two intervals, be- 
ing discords, are expressed by high numbers in 
comparison with the rest. Here is a table 
expressing the number of vibrations in the 
octave, taking C—=24 to prevent fractions, which 
brings C, the octave, 48 exactly : 


© D E ¥F G A B Cc 
24 2 30 32 86 409 45 48 
Suams.—The tendency of the age is truth- 


fully depicted by a writer in the Week/y North 
We have not space for the entire 
article, but copy a few paragraphs. Speaking 
of fashionable houses and their furniture he 


says: 


American. 


“We are all running away after appearances. In- 
stead of striving to obtain the best, we are eontent 
wi the nearest cheap imitation of it. We have 
abandoned realities, and are grasping at their shadows 


We 











say, what is the use of paying a great price a 
sterling article, when we can get something that looks 


k 
just like it for a littleone? So we take the shan 
nuine, and then pat ourselves on 
*k for our shrewdness and economy. We have got 
rlitter; who cares for the gold? The old proverb 
is musty and behind the age. We have so fi 
ahead of its f i i 
to have discovered that it is the glitter which makes 
the value of the medal, and not the solidity and parity 
the gold withir We have become wise as serpents 
ording to the improved theory of wisdom 
the most for our money, rather than the best; 
is to be feared we are not always quite as harmless as 
loves in our way of getting it, for onr wisdom savors 
a little of the quality of that which was bronght to 
bear upon our mother Eve. There is a terrible twang 
of deception about it. 

“We build bhonses with fine brown stone fronts 
made of brick, and covered with painted and sanded 
plaster. marked off into sham blocks; we enter them 
through oaken or walnut doors made of grained pine, 
and pass through vestibules floored with marble mo- 
made of baked clay, and sit down on veneered 
sofas before seagliola marble chimney-pieces and man- 
tles made of enameled iron. Over such mantles we 
place mirrors in gilt frames, enriched with elaborate 
carving made of composition pressed with molds and 
stuck on with glue.” 


















of 


eettiy 











saic 


In the matter « 


spies the same pro} 
I ! 


f dress our keen-eyed censor 
ensity for shams: 
* We wear sham cravats on our necks, buttoned 


ptitionsly under spurious front ties, around false 
n our feet self-compressing Congress 





s; and 








ig . with rows of delusive buttons in front, to con- 
vey idea that they are fastened in the le iate 
way. We display massive seal rings and fob chains, 





hnd carry ponderous-looking pencils, which are mar 
velous for the space the small quantity of gold in their 
hollow bulk is made to fill.” 

Sham conscientiousness is handled on this 


wise : 
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“We turn up our eyes with edifying conscientious- | 
ness at the idea of shaving ten per cent. from & prom- | 
assory note, and turn them down again complacently, | 


and prick up our ears at the offer of ground-rent or | 


mortgage at the same discount, because, ‘ you see, that 
is a different thing; it is a—it is—that is, you know— 
there is a differencee—when you take real estate secu- 
rity, you—a-a-a—it is—se, you see—a-a—’ to be sure; 
not a deubt ef it; nothing could be clearer.” 

In houses built for the service of the true 
God sham shows itself, as we all know, and 
in some instances to a greater extent than is 
here indicated: 

“We build churches with stone fronts and brick 
sides, decorated on the outside with carved stone 


brackets and cornices, made of painted wood or clay, 
and on the inside with wall paper panels, and painted 


recesses, and pilasters, and moldings, half of whese | 


shadows always fall the wrong way by daylight, and 
by gas-light become ‘confusion worse confounded.’ 
We stick all manner of plaster gimerackery over the 
walls and ceiling. We paint a deep alcove behind 
the pulpit, and then neutralize the effect by putting a 
sofa against the wall where it is painted, so that when 
the preacker sits down he has the contradictory ap- 
pearance of resting his head against a wall, which is 
supposed to be ten feet in his rear, and maintaining all 
the while his upright position. It confuses our ideas 
of proportion and perspective dreadfully.” 

Watvosix, on ARTIFICIAL WHALEBONE.— 
There is an establishment in this city for the 
manufacture of “ wallosin,” a substitute for 
whalebone, said to be in many respects superior 
to the article which it imitates. A reporter for 
the Brening Post visited the manufactory, and 
gives this account of the process: 


“The large bundles of ratan, as imported, are first 
sorted, eut into strips of proper length, straightened, 
trimmed, and divested of the outer hard and brittle 
coating or bark. This is done by the aid of ingenious 
machinery. The ratan is next steamed, and then 
thoroughly dried in a furnace or drying-roem, at a 
temperature of one hundred and eighty degrees, when 
it becomes ready for the impregnating process. It is 
then placed in large, strong cylinders, perfeetly air- 
tight, and all the air is pumped out, leaving a perfect 
vacuum in each and every cavity and pore of the rat- 
an. <A stop-cock is then turned, which admits into 
the cylinder a stream of dark liquid, the eomposition 
of which is a secret, although the prineipal ingredient® 
appears to be gum shellac. After the eylinder is full, 
a foree-pump is applied, and continued in operation 
until the pressure of the liquid upon the cylinder, and 
of course upon the ratan within, amounts to fifteen 
atmospheric pressures, or two hundred and ten pounds 
to the square inch. It is then considered certain that 
the ratan is thoroughly impregnated in every pore. 

“The ratan has now changed its character, and be- 
come hardly distinguishable from the best quality of 
whalebone, except that it is somewhat more elastic 
and less liable to splinter and break. It has gained 
one hundred per cent. in weight by impregnation. 
After being removed from the cylinders, or impreg- 
nators, but little remains to be done in the way of dry- 
ing, polishing, fitting the ends, etc., to prepare it for 
use for umbrellas, parasols, canes, ete., and various 
other purposes. 

“ By working night and day they ean turn out about 
eighteen thousand umbrella frames per week, and the 
demand fuily keeps pace with the supply. Their prin- 
cipal customers are umbrella manufaeturers in this 
city. Inerder to distinguish the wallosin from pressed 
and painted ratan, which is sometimes used in um- 


brella frames, eaeh piece is stamped “ Patented, Nov. 





27, 1855.” Messrs. Velleman, Salomon, & Co. will be 
compelled to build another factory soon, in order to 
supply the increasing demand for wallosin, which is 
aid to be superior to anything else for ladies’ hoop- 
skirts, now eo widely in vogue,” 

Tue Use or Tears.—Some people are never 
so happy as when they are shedding tears. 
Tory Lumpkin tells us that Miss Hardcastle 
and Miss Neville liked to get hold of the most 
pethetic book they conld find, “‘and the more 


it made ’em cry, the more they liked it.” 
Tragedies are more attractive than comedies, 
and a learned French physician has lately pub- 
lished an erudite eulogy on groaning and cry- 
ing. He says that he has uniformly observed 
that those patients who give way to their natu- 
ral feelings, more speedily recover from acci- 
dents and operations than those who suppose it 
is unworthy a man to betray such symptoms of 
cowardice as either to groan or ery. He is al- 
ways pleased by the erying and violent roaring 
of a patient during the time he is undergoing 
a violent surgical operation, because he is satis- 
fied that he will thereby soothe his nervous 
system so as to prevent fever, and insure a 
favorable termination. He relates the case of 
a man who, by crying and bawling, reduced his 
pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to sixty, 
in the course of two hours. That some patients 
often have great satisfaction in groaning, and 
that hysterical patients experience great relief 
from crying, are facts which no person will 
deny. As to restless and hypochondrical sub- 
jects, or those who are never happy but when 
they are under some course of medical or die- 
tetic treatment, the French surgeon assures them 
that they eannot do better than groan all day 
and cry all night. So that there are philosophi- 
cal reasons why everybody should be privileged 
to indulge in a “ good cry.” 


Tue Corp or Srace.—The following singular 
facts are furnished by a correspondent of the 
Scientific American : 


“For every mile that we leave the surface of our 
earth, the temperature falls five degrees. At forty- 
five miles distance from the globe we get beyond the 
atmosphere and enter, strictly speaking, into the regions 
of space, whose temperature is two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees below zero; and here cold reigns 
in all its power. Some idea of this intense cold may 
be formed by stating that the greatest cold observed 
in the Aretic Circle ts from forty to sixty degrees below 
zero; and here many surprising effects are produced. 
In the chemical laboratory, the greatest cold we can 
produce is about one hundred and fifty degrees below 
zero. At this temperature carbonic acid gas becomes 
a solid substance like snow. If touched it produces 
just the same effect upon the skin as red-hot cinders; 
it blisters the finger like a burn. Quicksilver or mer- 
cury freezes at forty degrees below zero; that ts, sev- 
enty-two degrees below the temperature at which 
water freezes. The solid mercury may then be treated 
as other metals, hammered into shoes, or made into 
spoons; such spoons, however, would melt in water 
as warm asice. Itis pretty certain that every liquid 
and gas that we are acquainted with would become 
solid if exposed to the cold of the regions of space. 
The gas we light our streets with would appear like 
wax; pure spirit, whieh we have never yet solidified, 
would appear like a block of transparent erystal. Hy- 
drogen gas would become quite solid, and resemble a 
metal; we should be able to turn butter in a lathe like 
a piece of ivory; and the fragrant odors of flowers 
would have to be made hot before they would yield 
perfume. These are a few of the astonishing effects 
of cold.” 


Wert Worsnir.—In Asia, Africa, and North 
America, water-sheds and sources of streams, in 
elevated situations, have at all times been rev- 
erenced as sacred spots, and the native tribes 
are wont to assemble at them for their religious 
festivals. Thus also the Romans, and the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Switzerland before them, 
worshiped at the high springs of the Alps, on 
the Luckmamer, perhaps on the Bernardine, and 
undoubtedly on the St. Gothard, and on the 
Great St. Bernard, where pillars and remains of 











temples may still be found. Two rude pillars, 
whose origin is as yet unexplained, standing at 
a height of seven thousand feet, on the water- 
shed of the Julian Pass, seem to point to a yet 
earlier worship of the Deity. Christian chapels 
and hospices have been erected on the site of 
these ancient temples; and the modern inhab- 
itants of the mountains not seldom celebrate 
their religious festivals on the very same spot 
where their pagan forefathers worshiped. 





—We take 
Four Years’ 


Proprie wuo Live wirnout WATE 
the following from “ Anderssen’s 
Wanderings in Southwest Africa :” 





“The day before we reached the Orange River we 
fell in with a kraal of Hottentots, whom, to our great 
surprise, we found living in a locality altogether desti- 
tute of water. The milk of their cows and goats sup- 
plied its place. Their cattle, moreover, never obtained 
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time become tolerably callous to reproof; but 
it rarely happens that even those most seasoned 
by incessant rebukes ever entirely lose the un- 
comfortable feeling which snubbing occasions. 
It is, in fact, a perpetual mental blister, and it 
is grievous to see how blindly people exercise 
it on those they dearly love. It may occur to 
some, who can think as well as snub, that the 
benefit to be derived from anything calculated 
to wound sensitive feelings, must be very ques- 
tionable ; but the plain fact is, that nine times 
out of ten it is done unthinkingly and from the 
impulse of the moment. It may be bat a “ small 
unkindness” at the time, the words forgotten 


| as soon as uttered; but in many instances the 


water, but found a substitute in a kind of ice plant 


(mesembryanthemum,) of an exceedingly sneculent 
nature, which abounds in these regions. But our 
oxen, not accustomed to such diet, would rarely or 


never touch it. Until I had actually convinced myself, 
as I had often the opportunity of doing at an after 
period, that men and beasts can live entirely without 
water, I should, perhaps, have hud some difficulty in 
realizing this singular fact.” 
Snusping.—There are few persons who, at 
I eir lives, have not an 
interest, either direct or indirect, in the train- 
ing of children. To such, therefore, whether 
parents, relatives, or teachers, one word or two 
of advice may be offered; and we would es- 
pecially recommend the importance of avoiding 
that mode of correction commonly called snub- 
bing. The word itself is banished from polite 
society ; but, alas! the custom is by no means 
The sound is, to some ex- 
tent, significant of the sense. “ To snub” is 
certainly not euphenious, and would sadly offend 
the ears of many who are addicted to the habit. 
Snubbing of various kinds; 
there is the snub direct, sharp 


some period or other of th 


« jually proscribed. 


is 


and decisive, 


that knocks the tender, sensitive spirit at once; ; 


there is the covert snub, nearly allied to being 
talked at; the jocose snub, vailing the objee- 
tionable form of reproof under an affected pleas- 
autry; and there is also a most unpleasant 
form of snubbing, frequently used by well- 
meaning persons to repress forwardness or per- 
sonal vanity. It is very true that children and 
young people often exhibit forwardness, vanity, 
and many other qualities extremely distasteful 
to their wiser elders; but it 
snubbing was ever found an effectual cure for 
such faults. It may smother the evil for the 
time; but in such cases it is better to encour- 
age children to speak their thoughts freely, pa- 
tiently, and gently, to show them where they 
are w . 
indulgence 


is questionable if 


ri 
to win the hearts that snnbbing 
would most certainly sooner or later alienate, 
So far, then, from snubbing curing faults of 
character, it will be found to be a fruitful source 
of evil; it renders a timid child rese rved, and 


it may | 


n fr 
en, ir 


principle is strong enou 
Ind “isi 


of snubbing; 


gh to preserve him from 
direct deceit. yn of characte r, too, is a 
result for there can be 
no self-reliance when the mind is wondering 
within itself whet} 
will be snubbed. 


common 





ier such or such an action 
Some dispositions may in 


» deemed fortunate if the conscientious | 


for instance, | 


effects of a snubbed childhood last a lifetime. 
These remarks are offered in the hope that they 
may be useful in pointing out the evil of this 
very prevalent habit. It is most certainly a 
violation of the holy commandment of doing to 
others as we would be done by, and requires to 
be diligently watched against. There is no 
one addicted to the practice of snubbing others 
who likes to be snubbed himself. The law of 
love should not only dwell im the heart, but 
should also baptize the lips. 


Honorary Decrees. — From the London 
Atheneum of a recent date, we copy the follow- 
ing. editorial announcement. It seems not to 
occurred to the editor that the whole 
thing may have originated in his own goodly 
city of London. There are knaves there ’eute 
enough to have been the inventors of this diy lo- 
matic dodge, knowing, as they do, John Bull’s 
extreme eagerness for rank and titles: 

“Tf there be any gentleman on our list of read- 
ers who wishes to write LL.D. behind his name, 
and is not particular as to the source whence 
right to do derived, have 
news for him. Mr. Simpson, of ‘Clinton Col- 
lege, Arkansas,’ is coming to England, charged 
with a box of diplomas, all of which are going 
at an alarming sacrifice. The following circu- 
lar heraids the approach of Mr. Simpson, which 
we print for his benefit in our most conspicuous 
columns without advertisement It 
shall not be our fault if the dispenser of so 
much pleasure to others does not himself grow 
richer and happier by degrees: 


have 


his is ve 


so 


charges. 


“ Clinton College, Arkansas, U. 8. A., Feb. M4, 1 


“*Sir.—Some time ago one of our trustees received 
a letter from a literary friend of his in England, highly 





| comp'imentary of you, and expressing a wish that our 
College should confer on you the honorary degree of 


ng, and trust to a kind voice and tender | 


| 





Doctor ef Laws. I have the pleasure of informing 
you that at the last meeting of our Senatus Academ- 
ieus, held on January the 16th, 1857, it was resolved 
unanimously, that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws be conferred on you, and that a diploma con 
firmatory of the act ef the Senate be sent to you 
the earliest opportunity. Such act of the Senate to 
be subject to the College by-law of date June the 5 
1854, namely, ‘and that those on whom the 
degree of LL.D. is conferred shall pay only a t 
part of the usual matriculation and graduation fees, 
which third part is £8 108., which sum is to be ex- 
pended on the College Library and Museum,’ ete 
Mr. Simpson is preparing to leave this for England; 
he takes your diploma with him, and will 
you on his arrival. ‘As Mr. 8. wil? be in ] 
a very short time only, you will oblige us | 
to Mr. when the diploma reaches you, acknoy 
edging its receipt, and please at the same time to s 
him the College fee of £5 108., as he (Mr. 8.) is 
thorized hy our Senate ta receive the same ; and, witla 
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the very kind wishes of our Professors, I am your 
ebedient servant, James Lauper, C.8. 

“*Mr. Simpson's address for at least a week after 
you receive your diploma will be as under: Mr. 
Charles Simpson, (of America.) care of Mr. May- 
nard, Mathematical Bookseller, Earl's Court, Leices- 
ter Square, London.’ 


“ We need scarcely add, says the Atheneum, 
that Arkansas is a backwood State; that there 
is no such college as ‘Clinton College,’ and 
never was, and that the village schools find 
scarcely any support in the state. These trifling 
facts may not impede the desire to support 
LL.D.; and, therefore, wishing to be useful, we 
have left the London address of Mr. Simpson 
as we find it in his circular.” 

Tue River PopuLation or Curna.—Vast mul- 
titudes of people in China, says Sir John Bow- 
ring, begin and end their existence on the 
water. In the city of Canton alone it is esti- 
mated that three hundred thousand persons 
dwell upon the surface of the river; the boats, 
sometimes twenty or thirty deep, cover some 
miles, and have their wants supplied by am- 
bulatory salesmen, who vend their way through 
every accessible passage. Of this vast popu- 
lation some dwell in decorated river boats used 
for every purpose of license and festivity, for 
theaters, for concerts, for feasts, for gambling, 
for lust, for solitary and social recreations ; 
some craft are employed in conveying goods 
and passengers, and are in a state of constant 
activity; others are moored, and their owners 
are engaged servants or laborers on shore. 
Indeed, their pursuits are probably nearly as 
yarious as those of the land population. The 
immense variety of boats which are found in 
Chinese waters has never been adequately de- 
scribed. Some are of enormous size, and are 
used as magazines for salt or rice ; others have 
all domestic accommodations, and are employed 
for the transfer of whole families, with all their 
domestic attendants and accommodations, from 
one place to another; some called centipedes, 
from their being supposed to have one hundred 
rowers, convey with extraordinary rapidity the 
the inner ware- 
houses to the foreign shipping in the ports; 
all these, from the huge and cumbrous junks, 
which remind one of Noah’s ark, and which 
represent the rude and coarse constructions of 
the remotest ages, to the fragile planks upon 
which a solitary leper hangs upon the outskirts 
of society—boats of every form and applied to 
every purpose—exhibit an incalculable amount 
of population, which may be called amphibious, 
if not aquatic. Not only are land and water 
crowded with Chinese, but many dwell on arti- 
ficial islands which float upon the lakes; 
islands with gardens and houses raised upon 
the rafters which the occupiers have bound to- 
gether, and on which they cultivate what is 
needful for the supply of life’s dayly wants. 
They have their poultry and their vegetables 
for use, their flowers and their scrolls for orna- 
ment, their household gods for protection and 
worship. Iv all parts of China to which we 
have access we find not only that every foot of 
ground is cuitivated which is capable of pro- 
ducing anything; but that, from the value of 
land and the surplus of labor, cultivation is 


as 


more valuable cargoes from 
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rather that of gardeners than of husbandmen. 
The sides of hills, in their natural declivity 
often unavailable, are, by a succession of arti- 
ficial terracés, turned to profitable account. 
Every little bit of soil, though it be only a few 
feet in length and breadth, is turned to ac- 
count; and not only is the surface of the land 
thus cared for, but every device is employed 
for the gathering together of every article that 
can serve for manure. Scavengers are con- 
stantly clearing the streets of the stercoraceous 
filth ; the cloace are farmed by speculators in 
human ordures; the most populous places are 
often made offensive by the means taken to pre- 
vent the precious deposits from being lost. 
The fields in China have almost always large 
earthenware vessels for the reception of the 
contributions of the peasant or the traveler. 
You cannot enter any of their great cities with- 
out meeting multitudes of men, women, and 
children conveying liquid manure into the fields 
and gardens around, 


Low Vatve or Lire 1x Cutna.—The same 
author, speaking of the low estimate in which 
human life is held in the flowery empire, tells 
us that there is probably no part of the world 
in which the harvests of mortality are more 
sweeping and destructive than in China, pro- 
ducing voids which require no ordinary appli- 
ances to fill up. Multitudes pe rish absolutely 
from want of the means of existence; inunda- 
tions destroy towns and villages and all their 
inhabitants ; it would not be easy to calculate 
the loss of life by the typhoons or hurricanes 
which visit the coksts of China, in which boats 
and junks are sometimes sacrificed by hundreds 
and by thousands. The late civil wars in 
China must have led to the loss of millions of 
lives, The sacrifices of human beings by exe- 
cutions alone, are frightful. At the moment 
in which I write, it is believed that from four 
to five hundred victims fall dayly by the 
hands of the headsman in the province of 
Kwang-tung alone. teverence for life there 
is none, as life exists in superfluous abundance. 
A dead body is an object of so little concern, 
that it is sometimes not thought worth while 
to remove it from the spot where it putrefies 
on the surface of the earth. Often have I seen 
® corpse under the table of gamblers; often 
have I trod over a putrid body at the threshold 
of adoor. In many parts of China there are 
towers of brick or stone, where toothless, prin- 
cipally female, children are thrown by their 
parents into a hole made in the side of the 
wall. There are various opinions as to the 
extent of infanticide in China, but that it is a 
common practice in many provinces admits of 
no doubt. .... Father Ripa mentions, that of 
abandoned children, the Jesuits baptized, in 
Pekin alone, not less than three thousand 
yearly. I have seen ponds which are the habit- 
ual receptacle of female infants, whose bodies 
lie floating about on their surface. 

Laying THEIR Heaps TocrruEer.—It used to 
be the custom, in the northern counties of En- 
gland, when the judge had summed up, for him 
to conclude his address to the jury, with the 
advice given by Sidney Smith to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, “to lay their heads to- 
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gether,” with a view of producing the best and 
hardest improvement. A correspondent of 
Notes and Queries, who appears to know all 
about the matter, says : 

“Tam told that no sooner were the words uttered 
from the bench, ‘ Now, gentlemen, lay your heads to- 
gether and consider your verdict,’ than down went 
every head in the box, and an official approached 
armed with along wand. If any unlucky juror inad- 
vertently raised his head, down came the stick upon 
his pate; and so they continued till the truth was 
struck out, in their veredictum ; an excellent plan 
for expediting business. 

“IT remember many years since witnessing a some- 
what analogous case to this in the church at Dun- 
church. I was an accidental attendant there, and an 
excellent sermon was preached; so good a one that I 
am reminded of a saying attributed to Chief Justice 
Tindal, who, speaking of a sermon that he had heard a 
long time before, said, ‘It was an excellent sermon I 
know ; I only forgot all about it three weeks ago.’ 

* Notwithstanding this, the weather being very hot, 
there were several parties fast asleep in different parts 
of the church. respectable looking man, who had 
very much the air of irchwarden, t 


! bearing a long, 
stout wand with, I believe, rk at the end of it, at 
intervals stepped stealthily 1 

















and down the nave and 
aisles of the church; and whenever he saw an indi- 
vidual whose were buried in oblivion, he 
touched him with his wand so effectually, that the 
spell was broken, and in an instant he was recalled to 
all the realities of life. I watched as he mounted with 
wary step into the galleries: at the end of one of them 
there sat in the front seat a young man who had very 
much the appearance of a farmer, with his mouth 
open, and his eyes closed, a perfect picture of repose. 
Che official marked him for his own, and having fitted 
his fork to the nape of his neck, he gave him such a 
push, that, had he not been used to such visitations, 
it would probably have produced an ejaculatory start 
highly inconvenient on such an occasion. But no, 
every one seemed quietly to acquiesce in the usage ; 
and whatever else they might be dreaming of, they 
ertainly did not dream of the ipfringement upon the 
liberties of the subject. nor did they think of applying 
for a summons on account of the assault.” 





Senses 











Stave Marriaces.—The Baptist Church in 
South Carolina must be in a precious state of 
purity. A committee of five clergymen of the 
Charleston, 5. C., Baptist Association, submitted 
a labored report, upon the marriage of slaves, 
at the last meeting of the Association. Their 
general conclusion is, that the condition of the 
slaves being peculiar, they be held 
strictly to the Christian rule in respect to mar- 
riage; if taken from one plantation to another 
they may forsake one wife and take a new one ; 
they may take one at This has 
long been the Southern practice, and now it has 
been made a tenet of evangelical religion. 


cannot 


every removal. 


Tue SaLvaTion oF INerpen Inrants.—The 
Montreal Minerve (Roman Catholic organ) has an 
article entreating subscriptions to the funds of 
a society for the salvation of infidel infants. 
It states that the agents of the society have 
baptized three hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty- icht infants, of 
whom two hundred and seventeen thousand one 
hundred and four are already dead and gone to 
heaven. 
port of the missionaries, four children can be 
saved; for one thousand francs four thousand 
children. 


lor twenty sous, according to the re- 


Aw Inp1an Svurerstition.—A beautiful super- 
stition prevails among the Seneca tribe of In- 
dians. When an Indian maiden dies, they im- 
prison a young bird until it first begins to try 
its power of song, and then, loading it with kisses 





and caresses, they loose its bonds over the 
grave, in the belief that it will not fold its 
wings nor close its eyes until it has flown te 
the spirit-land and delivered its precioas burden 
of affection to the loved and lost. It is not 
unfrequent to see twenty or thirty birds let 
loose over one grave. 


SMALL CHANGE. 


Anout THE Spririts.—Byles, a mere matter- 
of-fact, every-day, plodding, and withal rather 
self-satisfied genius, thus speaks of the denizens 
of the inner sphere, of whom we hear so much 
lately: 


“To whisper a word in your ear, and I beg it may 
go no further, Jam afraid of ghosts. T always was 
I don't like them. I like them better with their bodies 
on. I don't think it decent in thern to go about naked. 
And the least they can do is to keep away from people 
that don’t want their society. Charles Lamb used to 
say that ‘he hated sick people.’ Well, I hate dead 
at least when they venture, as the ministers say 
of the strong-minded women, ‘out of their appropriate 
sphere.’ Of course I have no objection to anybody 
courting their society that likes it. It is a free country, 
and every one may choose his own associates. I only 
elaim my right to pick out mine, and my choice, thus 
far, has been among the choice spirits that wear flesh 
and blood. When they have done with this world and 
gone to another, why can't they be satisfied, without 
wanting to come back again? Iam sure I don't grudge 
them theirs; why can’t they let me alone in mit 
I don’t want to intrude upen them. I never knew 
anybody that did, however much some have professed 
to knew about it, and however fine a world they hs 
told everybody it was. Let them be equally consider- 
ate toward us. 

‘For I wish you to understand distinctly that I de- 
sire the arrangement to be perfectly fair and equal on 
both The only request I make is the simple 
and rational one of our Southern brethren as to their 
domestic institutions—to be let alone. If the spirits 
will only keep away from me, I will pledge my sacred 
honor that I will keep away from them just as long as 

possibly can. For this end, I habitually take the 
very best care of a naturally good constitution, so that 
it shall not be my fault ifmy part of the bargain should 
fall through. To be sure, I can imagine and excuse 
an impatience on their part to enjoy my society. 
There are a good many yet in the flesh who profess to 
like it. But let them consider how short a time it 
will be, even at the longest, before I shall be made free 
of their guild, and how very long we shall be together 
when that does take place. Now, exeellent as my 
natural constitution is, and great es is the care I take 
of it, and thengh I come of very long-lived families on 
both sides, I can hardly expect to live much more than 
fifty or sixty years longer. And what are fifty or sixty 
vears to fellows that have all eternity on their hands? 
They can surely wait if I can 

“} dare say this is not only very low in a spiritual 
point of view, but very unphilosephical into the 
bargain. I ought to be willing to investigate the 
phenomena, and judge whether they are natural or 
spiritual. But you see I am not a philosopher—at 
least not a natural one—and [I hate to be bored. 1 
don't think I am called upon to investigate the causes 
of all the inexplicable things I see, because | have not 
the qualities of mind which are the necessary instru- 
ments of such inquiries. I could be just as easily 
cheated as not; and so I keep out of the way. My 
way of stating the proposition is this: The phenomena, 
as they are called, are either cheats or they are not. 
That, I suppose, you will admit, as Moses in the Vicar 
of Wakefield had to concede the preliminary proposi- 
tion of Squire Thornhill: ‘ Whatever is, is.” Now, if 
they are cheats, of course I don't eare to trouble my- 
selfabout them. If they are really the work of spirits, 
I desire to give them the widest berth possib’e for the 
reasons above given. And if they be a development 
of some bitherte undiscovered physical laws, I relegate 
the inquiry to the men ef science who have the train- 
ing and the skill for sneh investigations-- which I have 
not. And when they tell me all about it I will believe 


ones 











sides. 








« 
| them, just as 1 look in the almanac to see when | am 
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to crock the end of my nose with a bit of smoked 
glass. I don’t think it a duty to calculate my own 
eclipses, and they are a good deal stranger things than 
the waltzing of a table round the room with an invis- 
ible partner.” 





Faruer anp Son.—R.- B. Sheridan had a 
great distaste to anything like metaphysical 
discussions, whereas ‘I'om had a liking for them. 
Tom one day tried to discuss with his father 

. the doctrine of Necessity. 

“Pray, my good father,” said he, “did you 
ever do anything in a state of perfect indiffer- 
ence, without motive of some kind or other?” 

Sheridan, who knew what was coming, and 
by no means relished such subjects even from 
‘Tom, or any one else, said, 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Indeed,” said Tom, 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“What! total indifference — total, 
thorough indifference ?” 

“ Yes, total, entire, thorough indifference !” 

“Well, then, my dear father, tell me, what is 
it you can do with (mind) total, entire, thorough 
indifference ?” 

“Why, listen to you, Tom,” said Sheridan. 

The rebuff so disconcerted Tom, that he never 
forgot it, nor ever again troubled his father 
with any metaphysics. 


entire, 


Two Irishmen were recently looking at some 
people siretching a rope across Broadway from 
one housetop to the other, for the purpose of sus- 
pending a banner. 

Pat, “Shure and what will they be afther a 
doing at the tops of them houses there ?” 

Mich. “Faith an it’s a submarine telegraph 
they’re afther putting up, I suppose.” 

MopvErn ELoquence.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Courier gives the following extract from 
« sermon recently delivered by a professor of 
Harvard University, and asks if students are 
safe when exposed to such language : 

“Viewing this subject from the esoteric stand-point 
of Christian exegetical analysis, and agglutinating the 
polysyntheical ectoblasts of homogeneous asceticism, 
we perceive at once tbe absolute individuality of this 
entity; while from that other stand-point of incredu- 
lous synthesis, which characterize the Xenocratic hier- 
archy of the Jews, we are consentaneously impressed 
with the anti-peristatic quality thereof.” 





A Misappreuenston.—We recollect once being 
very much amused at the relation of the follow- 
ing anecdote from the lips of a very amiable, 
and, withal, a very modest widow lady in New 
Jersey. Soon after her husband paid the debt 
of nature, leaving her his legatee, a claim was 
brought against the estate by his brother, and 
& process was served upon her by the sheriff of 
the county, who happened to be a widower of 
middle age. Being unused at that time to the 
forms of law—though in the protracted trial 
that followed she had ample opportunity of 
acquiring experience—she was much alarmed, 
and meeting, just after the departure of the 
sheriff, with a female friend, she exclaimed, 
with much agitation: ‘What do you think? 
Sheriff Prince has been after me!’ “ Well,” 
said the considerate lady, with perfect coolness, 
“he is a very fine man.” ‘ But he says he has 


an attachment for me,” replied the widow. 





“Well, I have long suspected he was attached 
to you, my dear.” “ But you don’t understand 
—he says I must go to court.” “O! that’s 
quite another affair, my child; don’t you go so 
far as that—it is his place to come and court 
you.” 

Puxnine py WHoLEsALE.—At one time there 
was a general strike among the working men of 
Paris, and Theodore Hook gave the following 
amusing account of the affair: “The bakers, 
being ambitious to extend their do-mains, de- 
clared that a revolution was needed, and though 
not exactly bread up to arms, soon reduced their 
crusty masters to terms. ‘The tailors called a 
council of the Loard to see what measures should 
be taken, and looking upon the bakers as the 

’ § Uy 
flour of chivalry, decided to follow suit ; the 
consequence of which was, that an insurrection 
was lighted up among the candle-makers, which, 
however wick-ed it might appear in the eyes of 
some persons, developed traits of character not 
unworthy of ancient Greece.” 

Very Gratiryinc.—tThe editor of the Nashua 
Telegraph has occasionally a glimpse of self- 
made sunshine upon his pathway. He is hon- 

st about it, and declares that it does him good 
to have his pride flattered once in a while: 

“We realize the benefit of it once a year. Every 
April the assessors come round and ask how much 
money we have got at interest; how much stock we 
have got in the public funds or banks; and various 
other questions which are supposed to be put only to 
the ‘solid men.’ If there is anybody around, we 
straighten up slightly, expand our corporosity, and in 
as heavy a chest tone as we can command, we answer, 
‘About the same as last year.” They know well 
enough what that is. So do we.” 

Morar and Exampie.—Somebody, we know 
not whom, has given to the world the following: 

“Listen,” said I, “listen and attend, and yon shall 
have a moral and an example. When the wasp now 
in the window entered the room, you flew at it with 
all kind of violence. I wonder it didn’t sting every 
one of you. Now, in future, let a wasp when it comes 
have its little bout, and make its little Don't 
stir a muscle—don’t move a lip—but be quiet as the 
statue of Venus or Diana, or anybody of that sort, until 
the wasp seems inclined—as at this moment—to settle. 
Then doas Idonow.” Whereupon, dipping the feath- 
er end of a pen in the cruet of salad oil, I approached 
the wasp, and, in the softest and tenderest manner 
possible, just oiled it upon the body—the black and 
yellow, like a groom's waistcoat—when down it fell, 
turned upon its back, and was dead in a minute, 

‘There, girls,” said I, “see what kindness and a little 
oil does. Now here’s moral and example. When a 
husband comes home in an ill-humor, don’t ery out 
and fly at him; but try a little oil—in fact, treat your 
husband like a wasp.” 


noise. 


Examination.—A lad had come to a clergy- 
man for examination previous to his receiving 
his first communion. The pastor, knowing that 
his young friend was not very profound in his 
theology, and not wishing to discourage him, 
or keep him from the table unless compelled to 
do so, began by asking what he thought a safe 
question, and what would give him confidence. 
So he took the Old Testament, and asked him, 
in reference to the Mosaic law, how many com- 
mandments there were. After a little thought 
he put his answer in the modest form of a sup- 
position, and replied cautiously, “ Aiblins (per- 
haps) a hunner.” The clergyman was vexed, 
and told him such ignorance was intolerable, 
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that he could not proceed in examination, and 
that the youth must wait and learn more. So 
he went away. On returning home he met a 
friend on his way to the manse, and, on learn- 
ing that he, too, was going to the minister for 
examination, shrewdly asked him, “ Weel, what 
) if the minister asks you how 


” 


will you say no¢ 








mony commandments there are “Say ! why, 
I shall say to be sure.” To which the 
other rejoined with great triumph, “Ten! try 
ten! I tried him wi’ a hunner, and 
he was na satisfeed.” 


ten, 


him wi’ 


ALEXANDER Dumas.—A person more remark- 
able for inquisitiveness than good breedin; 
one of those who, devoid of de licacy and reck- 
less of rebuff, pry into everything — took the 
liberty to question M. Dumas rather closely 
] ik ] 


1O¢g ll 


y 





concerning his tree, 
“You are 

al 

gan. — 
“T am, sir,” replied M. Dumas, who had seen 

enough not to be ashamed of a descent he could 


ene: 


mn, Mr. Dumas 2” he 


a quadr 


not conceal. 
* And your father ?” 
“Was a mulatto.” 


* And your grandfather ?” 
‘A hastily answered the dramatist, 


se patience was waning. 


$ negro, 


who 
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“And may I inquire what your great-grand- 
father was ?” 

“An ape, sir,” thundered Dumas, with a 
fierceness that made his impertinent interro- 
gator shrink into the smallest possible com- 
pass, ‘An ape, sir; my pedigree commences 
where yours terminates.” 

Mepirative Servant Wanrepv.—The Spirit- 
ual Telegraph publishes in sober earnest this 
advertisement: ‘ One of our patrons in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, wants a female domestic in 
the family, who is meditative, and would be 
willing to sit in the family circle for commun- 
ion with spirits.” If all the servants who are 
meditative rather than operative, and willing 
to sit her than move about, should answer 
this advertisement, there will be great mails. 


+ 
rat 


A Port’s Cane or nis Monrey.—Lessing, the 
celebrated German poet, was remarkable for 
a frequent absence of mind. Having missed 
money at different times, without being able to 
discover who it, determined to put 
the honesty of his servant to the test, and left 
a handful of gold on the table. “Of course 
you counted it,” said of his friends. 
“Counted it!’ said Lessing, rather embar- 
rassed ; “no, I forgot that,” 


took he 


one 


Recent Publications, 


A Commentar Critical, Erp. sitory, and Prae- 


tical, on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. By 
Joun J. Owen, D.D., (Leavitt & Allen.) We 
welcome all helps to a better understanding of 
the Sacred Writings, and are inclined to rank 
in the first class these Notes, which are to be 
followed by a similar comment upon the Gos- 
pe ls of Luke and John, and the Acts of the 





Apostles. Dr. Owen acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to former expositors, especially to the 
great work of Olshausen, to which he is largely 
indebted. His text is printed from the last 
revised edition of the American Bible Society ; 
and we regret that the author did not follow 
their orthography in his Notes. We have a 


spe cial re pugnance to the omission of the final 
vowel in the word Saviour, Very few publishers 
in this country, and none in England, follow so 
bad an example. Even Webster graciously al- 
lows us to spell the word in either way. 





A new edition (the twenty-first) of that 
standard rel us classic, Dick’s Christian Phi- 
Josopher, has just made its appearance, and has 
been reprinted by Carter & Brothers. It has 
undergone a thorough revision, and large ad- 
ditions have been made to every portion of the 
work, fhe article Geology has been almost 


uwtment of (e- 
ography has been extended to more than double 
the space it formerly « pied. So, too, the 
articles Astronomy, Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Printing, Steam Navigation, and others 
have been greatly enlarged, and attention has 
been paid to the newly-discovered departments 


entirely rewritten, and the de] 


cu 


of science and art, such as the daguerreotype, 
electrotype, electro-magnetism, tele- 
graph, etc. ‘The volume illustrated with 
upward of one hundred and fifty engravings, 
10t executed, indeed, in the highest style of 
the art, but sufficiently accurate for purposes 
of illustration. The work itself does not need 


electric 
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| our commendation; and this edition is worthy 


| ter & Brothers.) 


of a place in every respectable library. 
Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, for Family 
and Private Use. By the Rev. J.C. Ryie, 
The first volume, being Notes 
on St. Matthew, is before us, in a duodecimo of 
four hundred pages. It is not intended as a 
critical comment, nor written for the use of 
scholars. Plain, direct, practical, giving the 


Car- 


result of extensive reading and patient study, 


it fillsa space in Scriptural elucidation hitherto 
unoccupit d. The Sacred Text is divided into 
sections, to which are appende d continuous ex- 
positions, doctrinal and practical ; and the main 
points of interest in each passage are prominent- 
ly brought out. The author's style is concise 
and pointed, and his sentiments evangelical. 
Few men are more widely known, and very 
few have labored more faithfully in preachin 


| Christ to the heathen, than the Rev. James I. 


Fintey. A missionary among the Indians for 
many years, he shared in their perils and pri- 
vations, and was the means of introducing the 
blessings of civilization and of Christianity 
among several tribes in the Northwest. There 





is scarcely a spot celebrated in Indian wa 
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which he has not unieies visited ; and he 
has treasured up many facts and interesting 
incidents which occurred within his own knowl- 
edge. ‘These, “ the Old Chief,” for such he is, 
having been fornially inaugurated by the name 
of Ra-wah-wah, has collected in a volume just 
issued by Swormstedt & Poe, entitled, Life among 
the Indians; or, Personal Reminiscences and His- 
torical Incidents Illustrative of Indian Life and 
Character. He has made an interesting book, 
which is illustrated by a portrait of himself, 
taken when he was a young man, and by hid- 
eously life-like pictures of several celebrated 
Indian warriors. The reader will not only 
gain much information relative to the red men 
and the effect of missionary labor among them, 
but may “ sup full of horrors” in the perusal 
Indian cruelties. Here is a specimen of 
fiendish vengeance: 


ot 


“The preparations for the horrible tragedy were 
soon completed. A large stake was driven into the 
ground, and piles of dry wood heaped up around it. 
Colonel Crawford’s hands were then tied behind his 
back ; a strong rope was produced, one end of which 
was fastened to the ligature between his wrists, and 
the other to the bottom of the stake. The rope was 
long enough to permit him to walk round the stake 
several times and then return. Fire was then applied 
to the hickory poles, which lay in piles at the distance 
of six or seven yar ds from the stake 

“The colonel, observing these terrible preparations, 
called to Girty, who sat on horseback, at the distance 
few yards from the fire, and asked if the Indians 
going to burn him. Girty replied in the affirm- 

The colonel heard the intelligence with firm- 

merely observing that he would bear it with 
fortitade. When the hickory poles had been burned 
asunder in the middle, Captain Pipe arose and ad- 
dressed the crowd in a tone of great energy, and with 
animated gestures, pointing frequently to the colonel, 
who regarded him with an appearance of unruffled 
composure. As soon as he had ended, a loud whoop 
burst from the assembled throng, and they all rushed 
at once upon the unfortunate Crawford. For several 
seconds the crowd was so great around him that 
Knight could not see what they were. doing; but ina 
short time they had dispersed sufficiently to give him 
a view of the colon 
“His ears 


had been cut off, 








ness, 





and the blood was 
streaming down each side of his face. <A terrible 

: torture now commenced. The warriors shot 
f powder into his naked body, commencing 


e of 





charges ¢ 


with the calves of his legs, and continuing to his neck. 
The boys snatched the burning hickory poles and 
applied them to his flesh. As fast as he ran around 
tha st: wvoid one party of tormentors, he was 






prompt with burning 
pok s, red-hot and rifles loaded with powder 
pod. so that in a few minutes nearly one hundred 
harges of powde r had been shot into his body, which 
hs ud become black and blistered in a dreadful manner. 
The squaws would take up a quantity of coals and 
hot ashes, and throw them upon his body, so that in a 
few minutes he had nothing but fire to walk upon. 
‘The terrible scene had now lasted more than two 
a. and Crawford had become much exhausted. 
He walked slowly around the stake, spoke in a low 
tone, and earnestly besought God to look with com- 
passion upon him, and pardon his sins. His nerves 
had lost much of their sensibility, and he no longer 
shrunk from the firebrands with which they inces- 
santly hed him. 
fit upon his face, and lay motionless. Instantly an 
Indian sprung upon his back, kneeled lightly upon 
one knee, made a circular incision with his knife upon 
the crown of his head, and clapping the knife be- 
tween his teeth, tore the scalp off with both hands, 
Sec had this been done, when a withered hag 
1 hed with a board full of burning embers, and 
poured them upon the crown of his head, now laid 
bare to the bone. The colonel groaned deeply, arose, 
and again walked slowly around the stake. But why 
continue a description so horrible? Nature at length 
could endure no more, and at a late hour in the night 
he was released by death from the hands of his tor- 


mentors.” 


every turn by others, 


irons, 











touc 








At length he sunk in a fainting | 
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‘The old chief relates several remarkable in. 
stances of female heroism. Some of them, in- 
deed, we should incline to think too highly 
colored, but for the known candor and truth- 
fulness of the relator. Here is a story, which 
he heard from the lady herself, at the time a 
member of a Christian Church : 


“ The house of a Mr. Merrill was assaulted by savages. 
Hearing the dogs barking, Mr. Merrill opened the 
door to ascertain the cause. He was fired at, and fell 
wounded into the room. The savages attempted to 
rush in after him, but Mrs. Merrill and her daughter 
succeeded in closing the door. The assailants began 
to hew a passage through it with their tomahawks; 
and, having made a hole large enough, one of them 
attempted to squeeze through it into the room. Un- 
dismayed, the courageous woman seized an ax, gave 
the ruftian a fatal blow as he sprang through, and 
he sunk quietly to the floor. Another, and still 
another, followed, till four of the number had met the 
same fate. The silence within induced one of them 
to pause and look through the crevice in the door. 
Discovering the fate of those who had entered, the 
savages resolved upon another mode of attack. Two 
of their number clambered up to the top of the house, 
and prepared to descend the broad, wooden chimney. 
This new danger was promptly met. Mrs. Merrill 
did not desert her post; but directed her little son 
to cnt open the feather bed, and pour the feathers 
upon the fire. This the little fellow did with excellent 
effect. The two savages, scorched and suffocated, fell 
down into the fire, and were soon dispatched by the 
children and the wounded husband, At that moment 
a fifth savage attempted to enter the door; but he 
received a salute upon the head, from the ax held by 
Mrs. Merrill, that sent him howling away. Thus 
seven of the savages were destroyed by the courage 
and energy of this heroic woman. When the sole sur- 
vivor reached his town, and was asked, ‘ What news?’ 
a prisoner heard his reply, ‘Bad news! The squaws 
fight worse than the long knives.’” 








Mr. Finley’s labors as a missionary, and his 
success in winning these savages to Christ, are 
told with brevity and great modesty. His mode 
of examining those who had united with the 
Church was skillful; and we must make room 
for an extract, showing his modus operandi: 


“ At the last quarterly meeting we held this year, in 
the examination of characters, I called the name of 
one of the chiefs, who was a leader, and asked if there 
was anything against him. One rose, and said, ‘I 
heard that he ent wood on Sabbath evening.’ He 
answered, * Yes, I did, on one occasion; but it was last 
winter, and it was exceedingly cold, and I thought I 
must freeze or cut wood, and I chose the latter; but I 
do not think there was much harm in that.’ I then 
asked him where he was the day before the Sabbath. 
He said he was abroad. I asked him if his business 
was not such that he could have been at home if he 
had tried. ‘O yes,’ said he, ‘it was not very press- 
ing.’ I then said, I think your neglect on Saturday 
made you break the Sab bath. You ought to recollect 
the Sabbath is the Lord's day entirely, and he has 
eg “lus not to do our own work. He then 
8i aid, ‘I will remember this, and do so no more.’ 

‘The next was accused with having sold a pound 
of sugar on the Sabbath. He confessed the charge to 
be true; but said that he had forgotten entirely that 
it was the Sabbath, and he would do so no more. 

“ Another was accused of neglecting his class asa 
leader; that he spent too much of his time in the 
woods hunting, and neglected his work; that he was 
too worldly to lead people in the way to God; that a 
leader ought always to keep his eyes fixed on God and 
the road to heaven, and walk in it; for if he stepped 





out of the way, his flock would all follow him; then 
he must look to his feet. 
“ Another was accused of being too dirty in his 


clothing. ‘Look at his shirt, said his accuser; ‘it 
looks as if it had never been washed. Now, if I know 
anything about religion, it is a clean thing. It cer- 
tainly has made our women more particular, and nico 
in their persons. They now work, and clean them- 
selves and their houses, and all looks as if religion had 
been at that house. And if religion cleanses the in- 
side, will it not the outside? That brother is too 
dirty to be a leader of a clean religon. Look at his 
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head; it has not been combed, nor his face washed. 
I give it as my opinion, if that brother does not mend 
in this he must be no longer a leader. We must set 
some better example before our people.’ The accused 
rose and said that he had no wife, and that he was a 
— hand to wash, and could not get it done; but 
10ped to do some better. His accuser said, ‘ Your 
want of a wife is no excuse. We have women enough 
in our nation that have no husbands, and feel them- 
selves lost for want of a head. They would marry if 
asked, and will make wives good enough for any of 
us; but some of our men are afraid to get wives now; 
they cannot throw them away when they please, but 
must now stick to them. Our women do not now 
cultivate our corn, cut our wood, and do all our work 
as they used to do. This falls on ourselves; and I am 
afraid there are some who are too lazy to provide for 
for their wives, and would rather live dirty and lounge 
about other people’s houses, than to work a little.’ 
This wes a word in season, and had the desired effect 
for in a week or two I was called on to marry my old 
brother; and afterward he appeared like a man that 
had a wife.” 

Heroines of Methodism; or, Pen and Ink 
Sketches of the Mothers and Daughters of the 
Church. By Rev. Grorcr Cotes. “For true 
heroism in the hour of trial, I think,” says our 
author, “the palm must be given to woman.” 
We are by no means disposed to question the 
fact, and this instructive and entertaining vol- 
ume, being brief sketches of more than a hun- 
dred godly women, will be read with interest, 
not only by the denomination from whose ranks 
the “heroines” have been selected, but by 
Christians generally. The volume is a duo- 
decimo of three hundred and thirty-six pages, 
embellished with portraits of Mary Fletcher and 
Mrs. Mortimer. (Curlton & Porter , publishers.) 

Life Scenes from Mission Fields: a Book of 
Facts, Incidents, and Lesults, the Material 
and Remarkable in Missionary Experience, con- 
densed and arranged for popular use by E. D. 
Moore. (€. Scribner, 12mo., pp. 358.) Mr. 
Moore has brought together an immense num- 
ber of anecdotes and incidents from a great va- 
riety of sources, all tending to illustrate and 
exemplify the nature and the power of the 
Christian religion. These materials are ar- 
ranged under appropriate heads, and accompa- 
nied by brief and pertinent remarks, the whole 
forming a readable and instructive volume, and 
one that will be especially valuable to ministers 
as a repository of striking facts wherewith to 
illustrate almost every phase of religious truth. 


most 


Infant Baptiem. 
subject by the Rev. 
livered at Fairfax, 
lished by request,” 


A sermon on this important 
Joun Barer, originally de- 
Vermont, has been “ pub- 
and through the politeness 
of the author we have received a copy. ‘he 
subject is sadly neglected in many of the 
Churches, and parents would do well to ponder 
the arguments clearly forth and forcibly 
urged in this discourse, which, by the way, de- 
served a better typographical dress. 


set 


Hunter’s Panoramic Guide from Niagara Falle 
to Quebec, recently published by Jewett & Co., 
is almost indispensable for the tourist who visits 
the wonderful Falls of Niagara and the ma- 
jestic St. Lawrence. It is a panoramic map 
of the most picturesque and striking views in 


a& region unsurpassed for beautiful and bold 
scenery, interspersed with terse and graphic 
descriptions of the most noteworthy localities. 








| taught him to revel amid the terribly sublime. 


| go into the water, 


| hermit had taken his last bath. 


| atmosphere 


It is embellished with many well-executed en- 
gravings, and is worthy of all commendation. 
The story of the Hermit of the Falls will be 
new to many of our readers : 


“About twenty-five years since, in the glow of 
early summer, a young stranger of pleasing counte- 
nance and person made his appearance at Niagara. It 
was at iirst conjectured that he was an artist, a large 
portfolio, with books and musical instrumepts, being 
among his baggage. He was deeply impressed with 
the majesty and sublimity of the cataract and the 
surrounding scenery, and expressed an intention to re- 
main a week, that he might survey them at his leis- 
ure. But the fascination, which all minds of sensi- 
bility feel in the presence of that glorious work of the 
Creator, grew strongly upon him, and he was heard to 
say that six weeks were insufficient to become ac- 
quainted with its beauties. At the end of that period 
he was still unable to tear himself away, and desired 
to ‘build there a tabernacle,’ that he might indulge in 
his love of solitary musings, and admire at leisure the 
sublimity of nature. He applied for a spot on the 
Three Sisters’ Island, on which to erect a cottage after 
his own model; one of the peculiarities of which was 
a drawbridge, to insure isolation. Circumstances for- 
bidding compliance with this request, he took up his 
residence in an old house on Iris Island, which he ren- 
dered as comfortable as the state of the case would 
admit. Here he remained about eighteen months, 
when the intrusion of a family interrupted his hs abits 
of seclusion and meditation. He then quietty with- 
drew, and reared for himself a less commodious hab- 
itation near Prospect Point. When winter came, a 
cheerful fire of wood blazed upon the hearth, and he 
beguiled the long hours of evening by reading and 
music. It was strange to hear, in such a solitude, 
the long-drawn, thrilling notes of the viol, or the soft- 
est melody of the flute, gushing forth from that low- 
browed hut, or the guitar breathing out so lightly 
amid the rush and thunder of the never-slumbering 





torrent. Though the world of letters was familias 
to his mind, and the living world to his observ- 


ation, for he had traveled widely, both in his native 
Europe and the East, he sought not association with 
mankind, to unfold or to increase his stores of knowl- 
edge. Those who had occasionally conversed with 
him spoke with equal surprise and admiration of his 
colloquial powers, his command of language, and his 
fervid eloquence; but he seldom and sparingly ad- 
mitted this intercourse, studiously avoiding society; 
though there seemed in his nature nothing of misan- 
thropy or moroseness. On the contrary, he showed 
kindness to even the humblest animals. Birds in- 
stinctively learned this amiable trait in his character, 
and freely entered his dwelling. 

“But the absorbing delight of Lis solitary residence _ 
was communion with Niagara. Were he might be 
seen at every hour of the day or night, a fervent wor- 
shiper. At the gray dawn he went to visit it in the 
vail of mist; at noon he banqueted in the full splendor 
of its glory; beneath the soft tinting of the lunar bow 
he lingeted, looking for the angel whose pencil had 
painted it; and at solemn midnight he knelt at the 
same shrine. Neither the storms of autumn, nor the 
piercing cold of winter, prevented his- visits to the 
temple of his adoration. There was, at this time, an 
extension of the Serappin Bridge, by a single beam of 
timber, carried out ten feet over the fathomless abyss, 
where it hung tremulously, guarded ‘only by a rude par- 
apet. Along this beam he often passed and repassed in 
the darkness of night. He even took pleasure in grasp- 
ing it with his hands, and thus suspending himself over 
the awful gulf; so much had his morbid enthusiasin 
Among 





his favorite gratifications was that of bathing. 

“One bright but rather chilly day in the month of 
June, 1531, a man, employed about the ferry, saw him 
and for a long time after observed 
his clothes to be still lying upon the bank. The poor 
It was supposed that 
cramp might have been induced by the chill of the 
or the water. Still the body was not 


| found, the depth and force of the current below being 


| exceedingly great. 
| passed on to the Whirlpool. 


In the course of their search, they 
There, amid those boiling 


| eddies, was the body, making fearful and rapid gyra- 


tions upon the face of the black waters. At some 
point of suction it suddenly plunged and disappeared. 
ne rain emergi it was fearful to see it leap half its 
* the flood, then float motionless, as if ex- 
hous ted, and anon spring upward, and seem to strug- 
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gle like a maniac battling with a mortal foe. For days 
and nights this terrible scene was prolonged. It was 
not until the twenty-first of June that, after many 
efforts, they were able to recover the body, and bear it 
to his desolate cottage. There they found bis faithful 
dog, guarding the door. Heavily had the long period 
worn away, while he watched for his only friend, and 
wondered why he delayed his coming. He scruti- 
nized the approaching group suspiciously, and would 
not willingly have given them admittance. A stifled 
wail at length showed his intuitive knowledge of the 


master, whom the work of death had effectually dis- | 


guised from the eyes of men. On the pillow was his 


pet kitten, and in different parts of the room were his | 


guitar, flute, violin, portfolio, and books, scattered 
the books open, as if recently used. It was a touch- 
ing sight; the hermit mourned by his humble retain- 
ers, the poor animals that loved him, and ready to be 
laid by strange hands in a foreign grave.” 

Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christian- 
ity; or, the Church a Community of coequal 
Brethren. (Lippincott & Co.) The author of 
this volume calls it ‘* A Cento,” and, withhold- 
ing his name, styles himself Campacrnator. It 
is a rhapsodical compilation, with an occasional 
bit of Greek, and, here and there, an acknowl- 
edgment of the sources from which the book 
has been made up. In the language of the 
compiler, it is ‘‘a mass of testimony to the nul- 
lity of the distinction between clergy and 


laity,” which, the distinction not the nullity, is | 


“ of baneful effect upon the interior life of the 
Church.”’ Comment is needless. 

A Report of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Opiniones of 
the Judges thereof, in the Oase of Dred Scott 
versus John A, Sandford. (New York: Appleton 
§° Co.) We have refrained from any allusion 
to this celebrated decision, waiting patiently 
for the authorized report, which has at length 
reached us. And now we have the bane and 
the antidote; the decision of the majority, 
themselves slaveholders, taking the ground that 
not only no slave, but no person of African de- 
scent is, or can, by any possibility, be a citizen 


of the United States; and the clear and con- | 
vincing argument of the minority of the court | 


(Mr. Justice M’Lean and Mr. Justice Curtis) 
that, like the great Creator of all men, the 
sovereignty of this Union is, and ought to be, 
no respecter of persons. While we are morti- 
fied that it has been in the power of a majority 
of those to whom we have been in the habit of 
looking up with respect thus to outrage all 
Christian ethigg, and thus to hold us up as a 
people to the scorn and derision of the civil- 
ized world, we are thankful that the decision 
goes forth accompanied by the manly and ener- 
getic protest of Messrs. M’Lean and Curtis. 
The former indicates the respect with which 
the decision of his brethren upon points not 
fairly before the Court ought to be regarded: 


“In this case a majority of the court have said that 
a slave may be taken by his master into a Territory 
of the United States, the same as a horse, or any other 
kind of property. Itis true, this was said by the court, 
as also many other things. which are of no authority. 
Nothing that has been said by them, which has not a 
direct bearing on the jurisdiction of the court, against 
which they decided, can be considered as authority. I 
shall certainly not regard it as such. The question of 
jurisdiction, being before the court, was decided by 
them authoritatively, but nothing beyond that ques- 
tion. Aslave is not a mere chattel. He bears the im- 
press of his Maker, and is amenable to the laws of God 
and man; and he is destined to an endless existence.” 





Judge Curtis, on the main question, thus 
states his own opinion, in which it seems to us 
impossible that any but a slaveholder in fact 
or in heart can help coneurring: 


“It has been often asserted that the Constitution 
was made exclusively by and for the white race. It 
has already been shown that in five of the thirteen 
original - states, colored persons then possessed the 
elective franchise, and were among those by whom 
the Constitution was ordained and established. If so, 
it is not true, in point of fact, that the Constitution was 
made exclusively by the white race. And that it was 
made exclusively fur the white race is, in my opinion, 
not only an assumption not warranted by anything in 
the Constitution, but contradicted by its opening dee- 
laration, that it was ordained and established by the 
people of the United States, for themselves and their 
posterity. And as free colored persons were then citi- 
zens of at least five states, and so in every sense part 
of the people of the United States, they were among 
those for whom and whose posterity the Constitution 
was ordained and established.” 

* * * * * * * 

“It has sometimes been urged that colored persons 
are shown not to be citizens of the United States by 
the fact that the naturalization laws apply only to 
white persons. But whether a person born in the 
United States be or be not a citizen, cannot depend on 
laws which refer only to aliens, and do not affeet the 
status of persons born in the United States. Thesut- 
most effect which can be attributed to them is, to 


| show that Congress has not deemed it expedient gen- 


erally to apply the rule to colored aliens. That they 
might do so, if thought fit, is clear. The Constitution 
has not excluded them. And since that has conferred 
the power on Congress to naturalize colored aliens, it 
certainly shows color is not a necessary qualification 
fur citizenship under the Constitution of the United 
States. It may be added, that the power to make 
| colored persons citizens of the United States, under the 
Constitution, has been actually exercised in repeated 
and important instances. (See the Treaties with the 
Choctaws, of September 27, 1830, art. 14; with the 





Cherokees, of May 23, 1836, art. 12; Treaty of Guada 
lupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1548, art. 8.)” 


Calmly surveying the whole case, and con- 
trasting the labored efforts of Judge Taney and 
his coadjutors with those of Messrs. M’Lean 
and Curtis, mortified and humiliated as we are 
at the mere circumstance that a majority of 
| those who wear the national ermine have been 
| led so far from the dictates of truth and right- 

eousness, we yet regard this pamphlet as ad- 

mirably calculated to arouse public sentiment 
| to the growing enormity of the slave power, 
| and, in fact, as one of the most powerful anti- 
| slavery documents of the age. 

We have received parts one to five inclusive 
of Burton’s Eneyclopedia of Wit and Humor, It 
is published in semi-monthly parts, at twenty- 
five cents each, and is to include the best speci- 
mens of wit and humor of America, Ireland, 
Scotland, and England. Thus far Mr. Burton 
has shown good judgment in his selections, and 
the work is admirably illustrated with portraits 
of Washington Irving, Burton, Fitz Green Hal- 
lock, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and F. 8. Cozzens, 
in addition to humorous wood engravings, of 
which we are promised as many as six hundred 
in the course of the work. (Appleton & Co., pub- 
lishexs.) 


Ballyshan Castle: a Tale founded on Fact. By 


SHeceLtaH. New York: N. Tibbals, No. 100 
Nassau-street. 1857. “Surenan!” Who is 


Sheelah? Honestly, she ought to be the wife 
| of the renowned St. Patrick, who drove the 
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snakes and toads out of ‘ Ould Ireland.” 
Glancing at her very brief preface, we find it 
smart, gay, and rollicking as anybody could 
desire. She says of her book, “ Head it, and 
then you may approve, criticise, scold, laugh, 
or cry, just as you please. Read it, and then 
lend it, give it to a friend, throw it out of doors 
or into the fire, or snugly lay it away among 
your gems and rubbish.” ‘Then again she says: 
** As for the book, it is truth, and nothing but 
the truth. The hero of the tale lives, and we 
know he will not bring the charge of exaggera- 
tion against us. The most essential and marvel- 
ous incidents of the story are literal facts, and 
if we are any judge—and sure we are, or with 
our frank, warm, true, old Irish heart we could 
never have written this book—it is truth to na- 
ture, and we believe that to be the highest style 
of truth.” She tantalizes about her true name 
in this way. “ You may, perhaps just now be 
inclined to join with all the curious Yankees, 
and ask, who is ‘Sheelah?’ ‘To this we have 
only to reply, you shall know, if ever, whea it 
will be of more importance to you and to her.” 
So it’s no use to ask who wrote the book. 
Reading, according to the reasonable request 
of the fair author, we find Ballyshan Castle to 
be a strong, well-written Protestant tale, cutting 
up Popery root and branch, and teaching, in the 





hist ry of a true romantic a lventure, the most 
We shall be mistaken if the 
reading public does not insist upon knowing 
more of “Sheelah’’ and her honest Protestant 
n allowed to know 


wholesome truths. 


Irish pen than they have be 
heretofore, 

One of the very best biographies, so far as re- 
gards the subject and the skill with which it is 
treated, is the Life of Charlotte Bronte by Mus. 
GASKELL, from the press « f Appleton ra Co. A 
most remarkable trio were the three sisters, of 
whom Charlotte was the eldest, and who sever- 
ally electrified the reading public by their 
writings under the pseudo of CURRER, 
Acton, and Exuis Bert. Mrs. Gaskell has ae- 
quired considerable reputation as an author in 
the same line as that in which the three sisters 
were so successful, but biographical 
sketch she has won for herself a high place 
among the best biographers of the age. Her 
style is marked by vivacity and conciseness, 
and the reader who begins her volumes will be 
likely to peruse them to the end. 





names 


in this 


Emerson BENNETT has written several inter- 
esting and popular tales. ‘The last is called 
The Border Rover, and is fully equal to any of 
its predecessors. /It is a wild, romantic story, 
founded mainly upon fatts; the scenes laid in 
Kansas and the territory adjoining. The prin- 
cipal characters are Indians, hunters, trappers, 
traders ; and, in addition to the interest of the 
story, the reader 
ful information relative to a part of the world 
which is just now exciting much attention. 
(Peterson, Philadelphia, . ° 


may derive from its pages use- 


We have several times had occasion to notice 
the editions of the fictitious works of DickENs, 
published in uniform and very neat style by 
T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia. Bleal t 


House is 


one of the best of his creations, marked by as 
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few faults and containing as little that is ob- 
jectionable as any other of his productions. 
Mr. Peterson’s edition is in two duodecimo vol- 
umes, with the original illustrations, thirty- 
seven in number, well printed on good paper, 
and sold at a moderate price. 

The Family Circle Glee Book contains about 
two hundred songs, glees, choruses, etc., includ- 
ing many of the most popular pieces of the day, 
arranged and harmonized for four voices, with 
full accompaniments for the piano, seraphine, 
and melodeon. The compilation appears to 
have been made with judgment and good taste 
by Ecras Howe. It is published and for sale 
by Mason Brothers of this city, Russel & Richard- 
son of Boston, and Lippincott & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, at the exceedingly low price of $1 25. 

It is no easy matter to keep pace with the 
books prepared for children, and in no one de- 
partment of literature has the progress been so 
rapid, or the improvement in style and subject 
somanifest. From the press of Carlton & Porter, 
and ably revised and edited by the secretary of 
the Sunday-School Union, we have a handsome 
ume of more than five hundred 
story, 
showing how a child may be as a ministering 
angel of love to the poor and si 
areprint from the twenty-ninth English edition, 
and although bearing manifest evidences of its 
foreign origin, will be sought with avidity and 
perused with eagerness, and not without profit, 
by juvenile readers of both sexes. 


duodecimo v: 
pages, entitled Ministering Children: a 


rrowful. It is 


Jacos Apnorr is one of the literary marvels 
of the age. How it is possible for mortal man 
to write so much and so well passes our com- 
prehension. We had thought that had 
reached the end of his “ Rollo” stories ; but here 
we have, fresh from the press, Rollo in Geneva, 
being, if we the seventh of the 
series bearing the general title of “ Rollo’s Tour 
in Europe.” It is, in every respect, a beautiful 
book, well printed and tastefully embellished, 
from the press of Broten, Tag urd, & Chase, 


Boston 
ton. 


we 


mistake not, 


Among the multitude of recently issued juve- 
nile publications we have seen nothing to equal, 
in typography and pictorial embellishments, 
The Book of Sunday Picture 8, of which we have 
three separate volumes, entitled respectively— 
The Good Shepherd, The Star of Bethlehem, 
and David to Daniel. The stories are Scriptural, 
and are told in a style which cannot fail to 
interest the y reader. ‘The colored en- 
gravings are excecdingly creditable to the artist, 
and indicate the wonderful advance which has 
rece ntly been made in this mode of pictorial il- 
lustration. ‘The books need only to be seen to 
secure a wide circulation; and, presented to a 
child, will be cherished among the little one’s 
choicest treasures. (Carlton & Porter.) 

The Little Child’e Bool: of Divinity is a series 
of conversations between Emma and her grand- 
mother, in which the attempt is made to reduce 
the doctrines of the Bible to the comprehension 
of a little child. Reprinted from the English 
edition by Carter & Brothers. 


ung 
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The Farm and 

y A 

The Turnip.—This is a very important crop, 
the real value of which is not yet sufficiently 
understood, especially by those who winter 
stock. Those who have given it a trial will 
not need urging to try it again; those who 
have not will do well not to let the present 
season go by without putting in a crop of ruta 
bagas. The ground may be got ready at once; 
but we think too much stress has been laid 
upon early planting; we know that a good crop 
may be raised by planting as late as the first 
and second week in August. No matter how 
early the may put in, the turnip 
will not grow rapidly in our arid climate till 
the dews of early autumn begin to fall. The 
Aberdeen and strap-leaved varieties may be 
planted as late as the first of September with 
the assurance of a crop. The ground 
should be well, manured, deeply plowed, and 
thoroughly harrowed. The seed may be plant- 
ed in drills, two or three feet apart. When the 
plants are well up, and in the rough leaf, thin 





seed be 


cood 


out the ruta bagas to the distance of a foot 
apart; the strap-leaved varieties may be grown 


loser, The 


‘ thinning out is done partly by the 
hoe and 


partly by hand, It is an import- 
ant element in the successful culture of root 
crops that the weeds be destroyed while they 
are small, If the tly becomes troublesome, dust 
the plants with dry soot, ashes, etc.; to be ef- 
fectual, the dusting must be repeated. It is 
only while the plants are quite small that the 
ly is de aendin A brood of chickens will 
destroy millions of them. We shall say some- 
ter about the best method of stor- 





thing hereaf 


ing the roots. In the meantime let our read- 
ers grow them. 

The Furm Vegetable Garden.—There is a great 
want about most farms, that of a well-regu- 
lated vegetable garden. With all the material 


ie. abundance, our farmers, as a general thing, 
are not as well supplied with choice and delicate 
setables as the inhabitants of our cities or the 
denizens of our suburbs, There can be no ex- 
cuse whatever for this; and no farmer, who has 
a proper regard for the wants, and even rights, 
of his family, will allow another year to pass 
without supplying this great desideratum. As 
bearing directly on this subject, we copy the 
following well-timed remarks from the American 


Agriculturist : 


ve 


‘We have sap *n been greatly surprised at the gen- 
eral abse nee of a well-ordered vegetable garden in farm- 
ing establishme ee the more so, as it is a matter which 
addresses itself to the dayly necessities of the household. 
A few ve getables are grown here and there about the 
. and these of the most ordinary kind. A thorough 
rm is needed in this respect, and we hope to see it 


] 











ref 


become general throughout the land. Every farmer 
can, almost as well as not, place on his table ds ayly the 
choicest delic es of the season, and he ought not to 





tisfied without doing so, Let all who have not al- 
a good vegetable garden, set apart a piece of 
ind for this purpose, and inclose it with a neat 
It should have a warm exposure, be well 
and it will pay well to trench it two or three 
If the surface soil is not so deep, it can 
liberal addition of good loam; 





fence 
drained, 
feet in depth 
be made so by the 
feet in depth is none too much. 
inanure must be used with a liberal hand: 





two 
Good old barn-yard 
"as we sow, 


the 


| so shall we reap.” 


| competing 


Flower-Garden. 


Divide the garden into beds of 
proper size, and, when practicable, edge them with 
box; the beds should be large rather than small, that 
the ground may not be wasted by unnecessary walks. 
Hot-beds are very useful. As permanent fatures, do 
not omit rhubarb, sea kale, and a bed of asparagus. 
The hot-bed frames, if provided, will furnish some 
nice early lettuce, radishes, cauliflower, cucumbers, 


ete., and will be useful in starting early cabbages, mel- 
ons, ete., to be set out when the weather becomes 
warm. 


“In a garden prepared as above, one can grow, in 
great perfection, almost anything in the form ofa vege- 
table, with proper sare and skill. Some judgment will 
be necessary in planning a succession of crops. It is 
well to avoid growing the same kind of vegetable twice 
in succession on the same spot; but frequently two 
crops may be oes n in one season on the same ground; 
for example, celery and late corn may follow early 
peas; turnips and late cabbage succeed lettuce and the 
tirst planting of bush beans; and experience will soon 
point out other examples of a similar kind. Procure 
10ne but the best seeds. It is better to buy some 
kinds of seed annually than to attempt to raise them, 
owing to their liability te become mixed; this is es- 
pecially true of the melon tribe. If these are grgwn 
tur seed, they must be kept widely apart. Whatever 
is grown, let it be of the best, and bestow sufficient 
care on it to bring it to the greatest perfection. 

“There is a-wise saying, ‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” Then by all means let 
there be a place for the vegetable garden, and every- 
thing in it in its place there. Growing things here and 
there, and nowhere in particular, induces indifference 
and neglect, and begets habits at war with all system. 
As a general thing, farmers’ tables will not be supplied 
with the choicest vegetable productions until they set 
apart a particular spot for this purpose. Land in the 
country can always be spared for a garden, and this 
can be made the most productive spot on the farm, 
A fair trial of a single season will demonstrate this.” 


The Gooseberry.—This fine old fruit is con- 
sidered by good housewives indispensable to 
the list of “ preserves.” We agree with them; 
in fact, we rather like to agree with good old 
housewives; they are a class of people (not 
very numerous now-a-days) for whom we enter- 
tain a feeling of respec tful regard. May they 
never grow less! or what will become of us? 
But to return to the gooseberry. The following 
extract from the Agriculturist contains some 
new ideas in regard to preparation of svil and 
treatment which we have seen followed with 
success $ 


“In England this is one of the most popular of the 
small fruits. The climate of that country is admira- 
bly adapted to its growth, and unusual care is be- 

stowed upon its culture. The extraordinary speci- 
mens we read of are grown - professional gardeners, 
and even by mechanics, who emulate each other in 
for the speci ul prizes offered for this favorite 
fruit. The plants are highly manured; comparatively 
few berries are left on each, and all the appliances of 
skill and experience are resorted to to bring them to the 
greatest size and perfection. It is the spirit of emula- 
tion which has elevated plant-growing to its present 
high standard in England, and we should be glad to 
see more of this feeling here. 

“It must be conceded that our climate is not the 
best adapted to grow the gooseberry in its greatest 
perfection; it is not sufficiently humid. This fact, 
however, instead of operating against the culture of 
this fine fruit, should stimulate our ingenuity and skill. 

Some persons love to battle with difficultics of this 





kind, and they are the ones who meet with success 
The gooseberry would, however, soon degenerate in 
size at least, even in England, if submitted to the 
same treatment that it receives here. It shares the 
same neglect as the currant, but bears it less gener- 
ously. Its culture, without doubt, is more difficult 


than the currant, and disappointment often follows our 
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best-directed efforts. 
number have been submitted for consideration, all 
promising more or We do not purpose 
discussing these various plans, but submit our own 
mode of culture, which is simple, and has afforded us 
a good measure of success. Mildew, the most formid- 
able obstacle to success, has given us but little trouble 
unde pone present treatment; but we have occesionally 
had the berries on the south side of the bush lite rally 
‘done brown’ by the sudden appearance of a hot sun 
after a few days of cloudy or rainy weather. This, 
however, chiefly happens when the berries are near 
maturity, and may easily be prevented by a slight 
te mporary protection or shade. 

‘In planting, dig a hole about three or four feet 
square, and about two feet deep, adding to the soil 
thrown out about one third the quantity of leaf-mold 
from the woods, and the same quantity of old, well- 
rotted marure, the whole being thoroughly mixed to- 
gethez. In filling up the hole, previous to putting in 
th: plant, press the compost g¢ ntly with the feet, to 
prevent the ground from settling tuo inuch afterward. 
Precure young plants grown to a single stalk, and rub 
out the from the roots and main stalk up to 
the point where you wish to form the head; say from 
six to twelve inches. In planting, spread out the roots, 
and press the earth around them, The after-treatment 
consists in pruning, manuring, and keeping the ground 
open and free from weeds. The pruning may be 
done during the winter, or left till early spring. The 
fruit is borne on wood of the previous year’s growth, 
and on old spurs; for this reason it is not advisa 
ble to shorten-in the young wood, except to preserve 
the form and symmetry of the plant; but all brane! 
that interlace and cross each other must be cut 
and the general pruning so conducted as to keep 
head of the plant well open for the admission of air 
When pruning, look for caterpillar’s nests, and de- 
stroy them. We prefer to apply the manure in the 
spring, and fork it in at , using old, well-rotted 
barn-yard manure. The plants must be looked over 
sasionally for insects, and the more frequently the 
ground is stirred the better, if the roots are not in- 
jured. If large berries are desired, thin them out 
when quite all. We prefer an open exposure 
rather than again st a fenee, which is no place for the 
berry; @ little sunshine and free air will do it 
good harm. 

“Mul ; 
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ing of various kinds has been recommended 
to prevent mildew, but it is seldom effectual. It is, 
however, useful in other respects, thongh we have not 
used it on the gooseberry in many years. Our pres- 
ent plan has succeeded without it 
“The Lancashire varieties, red, white, and green, 
are those usually grown, under the names of Crown 
Bob, Whitesmith, Roaring ete Houghton’s 
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FPots.—The foreign varieties 
are sometimes grown in pots, 


in 
vine 


(rape Vines 
of the grape 
and withag There are 
several methods of propagating the vines for 
this purpose, the usual cutting and 
single eye, coiling a cutting around the pot, ete. 
The following method is very simple and in- 
volves little trouble; our 
readers as are in possession of that magnificent 
luxury, a grapery, it a trial, if they 
have not already lone so; though we suspect 
it will be to most Of them. It is usual, 
when the vines have reached the top of the 
rafters, to stop the growth of the leader; this 
is sometir too which causes the 
, and the succeeding crop is thus 
greatly lessened; instead of pinching in the 
leader, turn it back; take a medium-sized pot, 


od measure of success. 
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we hope such of 
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nes done 


eyes to burst 


soon, 


put in plenty of drainage, and fill it up with 
sod mold, to which may be added sand and a 
little well-rotted manure. Place the pot upon 


the back shelf it firmly to the rafter ; 
and when the leader, after having been turned 
back, has made sufficient erowth to be laid in 
the pot, rub out two or three eyes and cut off 


ir secure 
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the dies next serape off a little of the green 
bark from the portion to be rooted, bend the 
shoot in the pot, and secure it with a couple of 
pegs; it should be covered some three or four 
inches with earth. The pot must be regularly and 
carefully watered, to encourage the grewth of 
new roots. Ifthe operation has been performed 
carefully and under favorable cireumstances, 
the pot will be filled with roots in the course 
of a few weeks, but the shoots must not be de- 
tached from the parent vine until growth has 
ceased and the wood become well ripened. 
When separated, the pot may be placed for the 
winter in the cold grapery, or put in a glazed pit 
out of doors. When brought forward in the 
spring, the plants must be shifted into large pots, 
at least twelve by fourteen inches. The com- 
post may be formed of well-rotted manure and 
sod mold; to which add some coarse sand. As 
there is but a single shoot, the pruning will 
consist simply in cutting back to a good strong 
eye; the cane, however, should not exceed four 
feet in length. Watering must be strictly at- 
tended to, so that the plants may have a proper 
supply without being soddened. The fruit 
should be thinned out as soon as it is well set, 
and no more bunches should be retained than 
the vine can mature. The vines may be grown 
a second year, and then thrown away, or new 
vines may be made annually. 


Beautiful Tint for Garden Walls.—The beauty 
of the garden is gre atly enhanced by proper at- 
tention to its mechanical appurtenances, espe- 
cially to the appearance of fences and walls. 
It has been found that a very pleasing tint may 
be imparted to the latter, by taking a quantity 
of limestone, as it comes fresh from the kiln, 
according to the extent of wall to be washed 
over, Slack it with cold water; have ready 
some finely sifted, clean, sharp sand, and mix 
it with the finely-slacked quick-lime, in a tub, 
and in the same proportion as is practiced in 
making a good cement for brick-laying ; add to 
it a quantity of the best-bright red ocher, which, 
when dry, becomes a lively blush or pink color. 
This color, when laid upon the walls, has a cold, 
raw appearance; but if double the quantity of 
best bright yellow ocher be added to that of the 
red, it gives a tint that is warm, rich, and pleas- 
ing. Thin the mixture with cold water, till it 
is of the consistence of well-prepared oil paint, 
and apply it to the walls with the usual white 
wash brush, performing the operation expedi- 
tiously and well. 


New Bedding Plants.—We have seen a number 
of novelties recently, some of which we can 
commend highly. Of Verbenas we m: 4y mention 
Mrs. Holford, a superb white of a robust habit; 
Viscountess Bmlyn, very fine white, w ith crimson 
eye; Mag Strickland, light blue with a white 
a beauty. Of Petunias, Scarlet King, a fine 
scarlet of good form and habit; Long Island 
Star, white, veined with purple in the form of a 

r, the flower of good form and substance ; 
Captain Hartstein, splashed in the style of Har- 
monia, but of better form and substanee; Jm- 
perialis, a double white, and very fragrant. Of 
Scarlet Geraniums, we note Nemesis, a beautiful 
rose color, fine large truss, the best of its class ; 
l Felissier, orange scarlet, with white 


eye, 


General 


flower stalk and beautifully shaded leaf, 








